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THE FREE-TRADE AND FINANCIAL 
BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Axrnoven the Royal Speech prudently left unmentioned many of 
the topics which must soon occupy the attention of Parliament, the 
debate on the Address, uninteresting as it was, and, except for the 
escapade of Colonel Sibthorp, unusually dull and flat, showed 
pretty clearly what course the great current of talk that periodi- 
cally sets in at this time of the year, and which continues to flow 
until August, is likely to take in 1851. From these indications, it is 
clear that neither the Papal question—althongh it will claim and 
receive pre-eminence both as a matter of talk and of work—nor 
4.gricultural Distress, nor any one of the topics mentioned by her 
Majesty or the Ministry, will be allowed to monopol's2 the atten- 


tion of the Legislature, to the neglect of those great fiscal questions 
which affect the employment and the earnings of the lower and 
middle classes of the people. 

Those questions resolve themselves into two classes—one of in- 
direct and the other of direct taxation ; one of Free Trade, and 
the other of Revenue. In the first class are included the Excise 
Duties on Paper and Soap; the second comprises the Window 
Duties and the Income and Property Tax. Although there are 
other items of taxation which press for consideration—such, for 
instance, as the Tea Duties—the four we haye selected are the most 
urgent ; and are cepable of abolition on the one hand, and of 
adjustment on the other, without the necessity for making a very 
serious inroad upon the national resources. 

Hitherto, every experiment which has been made in reducing 


TRE ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE ar PARIS, (SEE NEXT PAGE). 


and abolishing taxes that directly prevented the employment of the 
people and the extension of trade and manufactures, has been suc- 
cessful. The revenue, apparently sacrificed, has speedily been re- 
placed ; so that the Treasury has been no loser by those wise re- 
missions. The abolition of the Excise duties on glass, of which Sir 
Robert Peel set the exampje, and of those upon bricks, which we 
owe to the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, should encourage 
the country to demand, and the Ministry to grant, the im- 
mediate abolition of the Excise Duties on those two import- 
ant articles Paper and Soap, which are yet subject to 
them. A Ministry that avows itself to be a friend of 
Free-Trade, and of which the individual members notoriously 
pride themselves on their adhesion to the liberal principles of com- 
mercial policy which dictated the reform of the tariff by Sir 
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Robert Peel, cannot fail to see the necessity of taking off such clogs 
upon industry, even at the risk of some present loss of revenue. 
Free-Trade is but one-sided and partial, as long as any important 
manufacture is impeded by the visits of the exciseman, Did.no 
question of public morality and public health enter into the con- 
sideration, the mischief of Excise duties upon these two articles 
would be great, preventing, as they do, the employment of perhaps 
2 quarter of a million of people, and acting, as the Paper Duty is 
proved to do, as a direct tax upon an immense number 
of trades and pursuits, and upon the exportation of almost every 
class of goods manufactured in this country, While a manufacturer 
who wishes to convert the almost worthless refuse of the cotton-mill 
or the corn-field into such an article as paper, is prevented from 
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clusiye privilege granted to this amateur hair-dresser was sold by him to 
Viotti, who established the opera at the Théatre de la Foire Saint Ger- 
main, under the direction of the famed Cherubini, with Mestrino as chef 
@orchestre, In those days the works of Cimarosa, Guglielmi, and 
Paesiello were the rage, executed by the celebrated buffo Raffanelli, the 
basso Rovedino, the prima donna Mdme. Morichelli, &e. Such was the 
success of the speculation, that a body of shareholders built a larger 
theatre in the Rue Feydeau ; it was called, in compliment to the Count de 
Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII), Théatre de Monsieur. The reign of 
terror, in 1793, broke up the Italian Opera undertaking, which remained 
dormant until 1801, whenit reappeared at the Théatre des Victories Na- 
tionales, Rue |Chantereine, under the patronage of General Bonaparte, 
It was opened witli Chnarosa’s ‘‘ Matrimonio Segreto,” which had been 
produced three years before at Vienna, The locality being inconvenient, 
the Italian Opera was removed in 1802 to the Salle Fayart, which was 
opened under the direction of Mdlle, Montansier, with a Government 


doing so by a tax of £14 per ton upon that refuse—whether it be 
cotton-dust or straw—as soon as he attempts to make it useful, it is 
a mockery to assert that the principles of Free-Trade have been 
fairly or fully carried out, We have so often dwelt upon the in- 
jurious operation of these two Excise duties—especially the first— 
and its effects upon the education, the literature, and the morals of 
the people, that we need not, on this occasion, travel over the well- 
known ground. It is ‘as a question of Free-Trade alone that 
we would urge, at the present time, upon the Legislature 
the policy as well as the justice of the abolition of both of them, 
whatever the immediate apparent sacrifice may be. The money 
they produce is no gain. A couple of millions per annum levied 
upon the exercise of trades which are not injurious to public health 
or morals, but the very contrary, and the levy of which prevents 
the employment of many thousands of people, cannot be profitable 
to the State to the whole amount at which it figures in the esti- 
mates. It acts badly in at least three different ways: it inter- 
feres with manufactures, which is one evil; it increases to 
the public the price of the commodities by at least double 
the amount which the State receives, which is the second 
evil ; and it increases the number of persons dependant upon 
the poor-rates for support, which is the third, and by no 
means the least, . It may fairly be estimated, that for the couple 
of millions of pounds sterling levied from the paper-mills and 
soap-works of this country, the people pay four millions more than 
they would otherwise have to pay for those articles ; besides, in all 
probability, half a million of pounds sterling in poor-rates, which 
would not otherwise be required. When, in addition to these con- 
siderations of Free-Trade, it is a question of education and en- 
lightenment, that the materials for instruction should be free, it is 
evident that true statesmanship should put the sponge upon the 
Paper Duty as a source of revenue, and look elsewhere for the ne- 
cessary taxation: The question of the Excise Duty upon Soap is 
scarcely so important as that upon the Paper Duty ; but the same 
arguments apply toit, ‘To tax soap, is to tax a necessary of health 
and cleanliness; and, asa dirty people cannot be a moral people, even 
the Soap Duty becomes, like the Paper Duties, a question of social 
happiness and elevation. 

The other class of fiscal questions comprises two which are 
somewhat different, They may both be considered as pro- 
perty taxes, which are in themselves, though the most dis- 
agreeable, the most just of all imposts, and which must 
continue to be levied until those happy days when we shall 
have paid off our debt, and can manage to live and play our 
pot in the world without large military and naval armaments. 

jut, ag at present levied, both taxes are either unwise or unjust, 

The Window Tax is, in its very nature, unwise, because it is a tax 
that destroys the beauty of our street architecture, the comfort of 
our homes, and the health oflarge classes of the people. There is 
every reason to believe that the doom of this té&x is sealed, and that 
the advocates of its abolition may spare themselves the trouble of 
pointing out in any further detail its manifold and manifest evils. 
The Income and Pro} Tax, which expires in April next, must 
be renewed. There is, unfortunately, no room for doubt upon that 
point; out, ifthe Government be wise, it will take the opportunity 
to make the tax a more just one, by establishing some difference 
between precarious income and realized property. As long as the 
present iniquitous system of making both pay alike is continued, 
so long will the State place itself in the position of a wilful wrong- 
doer, and so long will many persons consider it no offence, 
or, at most, a very venial one, to evade a tax which they 
feel to be unjust. They will make false returns of their 
incomes, and glory in the deed. No tax ever imposed in this 
country has been productive of more immorality in this respect 
than the Income Tax of Sir Robert Peel; and the Government will 
remain unpopular, and the people to some extent immoral, as long 
as its injustice is allowed to continue. The returns show too 
clearly to admit of doubt, that a systematic evasion of this tax, 
to a large and increasing amount, is annually practised. 

All these are serious questions, and must occupy the attention of 
Parliament during the present session. Yet a very sitple remedy 
might obviate the evils of all the obnoxious taxes which we have 
specified. By the inerease of the Property Tax to five per cent.— 
leaving the Income Tax as it stands, at three per cent., and taxing 
all realized property, under as well as above £150 per annum—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his present surplus, might totally 

epeal the Window Duties and the Excise Duties upon Paper and 

Soap. ih this modification, the unfairness of the Property and 
Income Tax would be removed, and the holders of property would 
not be more heavily burdened than they are at present; for they 
would, in consideration of the additional two per cent., be relieved 
of that minor property tax the Window Duty. They would, in 
addition, enjoy, with the rest of the tax-paying classes, the advan- 
tages of cheaper education and cheaper literature, even if cheaper 
soap should considered too trifling a boon to enter into their 
calculations, Whatever may be the present opinion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon these subjects, we would impress 
upon the advocates of the abolition of the Excise Duties upon Paper 
and on Soap, and of the Window Duty, not to relax in their exer- 
tions to obtain their repeal. There is no time so fayourable as the 
present ; and arguments, supported by facts, cannot fail to influence 
the Government in its determination, if they are brought forward 
with sufficient energy and perseverance. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN PARI». 
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but to be seen: The private boxes are therefore fronted by rows of stalls, 
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—Buffon, as it was styled—wus in 1753; but it 1 
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grant of 50,000 francs per annum. The lady-director failed in the spe- 
culation, and then the artists carried on the theatre fora year on the 
commonwealth principle, dividing the receipts, but it did not prosper, 
In 1804, the Emperor granted a subsidy to Picard, of the Théatre 
Louyois, and the Italian Opera was again remoyed. The popular com- 
posers, in addition to Cimarosa, were Mosca, to whom is ascribed 
by Fétes the invention of the crescendo, (so often attributed to Ros- 
sini), Parinelli, Mayer, Weigl, and Fioravanti. The débét of the famed 
Spanish tenor, Garcia (father of Malibran and Viardot), in 1808, in 
Paér's “ Griselda,” caused a revolution in the Italian lyric drama, He be- 
came the life and soul of the Opera Buffa, introducing works not only 
by the composers we haye named, but those of Gnecco, Martini, and, 
above all, of the immortal Mozart, besides producing his own opera, 
“ Poeta Caloulista,” which had an extraordinary run, To Garcia suc- 
ceeded, as director, Spontini, the composer of * La Vestale” and“ Fernand 
Cortez.” The performances were then increased to three times per week, 
at the Odéon ; Tacchinardi, the great tenor (father of Mdme. Persiani), was 
included in the troupe, with Crivelli, Angrisani, Porto, &c. After two years 
in the management, Spontini gave way to Paér, nominated by Napoleon. 
Pair retained his post as Director of Music even after the fall of the 
Empire, when the privilege was granted by Louis XVIII. to Madame 
Catalani, as a reward for her mortal antipathy to the fallen Emperor, 
A liberal annual, grant of 160,000f. (£6400) accompanied the license. 
During the hundred days she fled with the Bourbons; but after Waterloo 
returned to Paris, and was again rewarded with the privilege. Tt is re- 
lated of the husband of Catalani, that when asked by Patr what 
company should be engaged, he replied, “Ma femme et 

poupées.” For some time, this system, of excluding all artistes who 
might endanger her fame, answered, and Rode’s variations sufficed to 
fid the Salle Iavart; but the public became fatigued at last with 
“perdrix, toujours perdrix,” and, in 1818, her reign terminated. 
Curiously enough, two young artistes, who afterwards created a pro- 
digious sensation in the operatic world, Mdlle. Cinti (afterwards Cinti- 
Damoreau) and Madame Pasta, made their débiis in 1816, without the 
slightest suspicion as to their fature glory, under Catalani’s management. 
Paér returned to power, and improved the troupe, but was bitterly re- 
proached for playing always his own‘ Agnise” and “ Camilla,” and for 
not producing the works of the popular star of Italy, Rossini. At length 
Patr brought out the “Inganno fortunato,” and the “Italiana in 
Algieri.” of the swan of Pesaro, but no impression was made; 
and even the “ Barbiirey’ mounted at the instance of Garcia, 
was but frigidly received, Ronzi de Begnis being the Rosina. But 
when Madame Mainvieile Fodor appeared in the part, Rossini’s genius 
was recognised with rapture. Bordogni, Pellegrini, and Graziani made 
their débits, and afterwards Levasseur, When the Opéra Italien was 
joined to the Académie Royal de Musique, Viotti became the director, 
French opera declined, and the former flourished with Rossini’s master- | 
pieces, Pasta’s Desdemona being 2 yeritable triumph, with Garcia's Otello 
and Levasseur's Jago. Galli, Naldi, and Zucchelli (the latter an Irishman) 
had afterwards great success as bassi. In 1824an im) it event oc- 
curred—the arriyal of Rossini in. Paris. In 1825 Garcia quitted 
Paris for London, and the petit Lisct, as he was then styled, 
made his debit at a concert in the Théitre Italien. Curione 
and Donzelli were the tenors in vogue after Garcia, the lat- 
ter especially in  Ofello.. Then came Rubini, in 1825, He ap- 
peared as Ramiro, in. Rossini’ “Cenerentola;” but he remained 
only a season, and it was not before 1833 he created a great sen- 
sation. Meyerbeer’s “ Marguerite d’Anjou” and “Il Crociato” made 
head against Rossini’s “ Semiramide.” In 1825, Mdme. Sontag made 
her déiit, as Rosina, in “ 0 Barbitre,” with immense enthusiasm, In 
1827, the great contralto Pisaroni aj _; and, in 1828, the unrivalled 
Malibran made her débiit, and was afterwards joined by her father, 
Garcia. Shortly afterwards, his son, Manuel Garcia, brother of 
Viardot and the teacher of Jenny Lind, made his first appear- 
ance, as Figaro, in “Tl Barbiére;” but he left the stage to 
be the first singing-master in the world, as he now is, Nieder- 
meyer, a Genevese musician, was tried in a new opera; 
and then Halévy, the composer of the “Juive™ and “La Tem- 
pesta,” wrote the opera of “ Clari,” sustained by Malibran. After Son- 
tag quitted the stage to become Countess de Rossi, Malibran was left in 
undisputed possession of the Italian Opera; but in 1831 she made her 
adicux for England. Malle. Heinefetter and Dayid next fixed public 
attention ; but the déhit of the Titan of basses, Lablache, as Figaro, in 
“Tl Barbitre,” was a grand event for the Italian Opera in Paris. 
Then came Ivanhoff, Tamburini, Judith Grisi, and Malle. Ungher. 
During the management of Robert and Severini, at the Salle Fayart, 
Bellini’s “ Puritani” was produced for Giulia Grisi (the Grisi), 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablaehe, Donizetti's “ Marino Falicro” 
and “Don Pasquale” were mounted for the same distinguished 
body of artists, Between 1834 and 1840, Marliani’s “ Bravo” and 
“Tidegonda,” Mercadante’s “ Vestale’ and “ Briganti.” Costa’s 
“ Malek-Idel,” Persiani’s “Inez de Castro” and “Il Fantasma,” 
Donizetti’s “ Lucia,” “Linda,” and “ Elisir d’Amore,” were the chief 
novelties, Madame Persiani’s d/batin the ‘ Sonnambula” was in 1837 ; 
and that of Viardot, in Desdemona, was in 1839. Lablache, jun., ap- 
peared in Mgaro in 1841. _Salyi, Mario, and Ronconi were the successors 
of Rubini and Tamburini, In 1845 Verdi’s operas were essayed, and 
works by Ricci and Pacini. M. Vatel was the director after the retire- 
ment of M. Viardot, who married the prima donna Pauline Garcia, The 
Italian opera was then given at the Odéon; but M. Vatel ultimately 
leased the Salle Ventadour, where he made a large fortune, 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
FRANCE. 

The President of the Republic, following np the advantages he has titherto 
gained on the political chess-board over the coalition of the Mountain and the 
majority, has got his “ transition Ministry ” to propose to the Assembly a measure 
for an additional pecuniary allowance, to enable him to meet with becoming dig 
nity the necessary expenses of his high position. The Dotation Bill, asit is called, 
was submitted to the Assembly on Monday evening, by the new Minister of 
Finance, M. Germiny, who simply asked for an additional credit for 1851 of 
1,800,000f., instead of 2,160,000f. ted to him in June, 1850. The Minister 
said he had no reasons to submit for his present proposition beyond those offered 
in the past year ; and should, therefore, leaye it at once to the delicate propricty 
of the Assembly. 

No discussion followed, as the President intimated that the Dill must be re- 
ferred to the bureau, in order to appoint a committee to inquire and report 
upon the subject. This committee has since been appointed, and it is grid that 
thirteen out of fifteen of its members are hostile to the measure, The belief, 
however, is very prevalent that the bill will be passed by the Assembly notwith- 


standing. 

M. del la Roche has presented a proposition to the National Assembly, to the 
effect that the ing of judicial trials calculated to injure public morality 
arate , shall be interdicted, under a penalty of a fine of from 
100f. to . 


3 cht, 

uke’s death, the. ‘ists and the Orleanists would unite in supporting the 
ett of the Count de Paris to the throne. This report, however, requires con- 

ion. 

A political conspiracy is said to have been discovered, which implicates 
General Lahitte, while holding the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs, by 
carrying on a correspondence with the Duke of Bordeaux, with the view of en- 
couraging Legitimist principles. 

M, Léon Faucher has written to the Débats to contradict the statement made 
by M. Blanqui, that 20,700 children out of 21,000 die at Manchester before 
reaching the age of five years. ‘It must not,” he observes, “be said on the 
other side of the Channel, that we knowso little of Great Britain as to speak 
of it as we should scarcely speak of the Chinese Empire.” 

From the general statement just published, of all the credits voted on the 
budget of 1850, and of those which remain to be yoted, it appears that the total 
amounts to 1,515 millions of francs. The receipts are only 1,359 millions, which 
gives an exces of expenditure over income for 1850 of 1,556 millions. 

A new police-force, for Paris and some of the principal towns, called 
“Night Guard.” is about to be organized by the Prefect of Police. None wilk 
be admitted mto this corps except such men as have served their time in the 
army, and whose conduct, while with their regiments, was irreproachable, 
‘The costume will be somewhat similar to that of the French fire-brigade. 

A petition, already signed by several thousand names, is being actively 
carried about at Lyons, praying for a revision of the Constitution, and a pro- 
longation of the President's powers. 


PRUSSIA. 

From Berlin the only news of consequence is, that, on the 2nd instant, the 
ministry sustained a severe defeat in the Lower Chamber, by the rejection of 
the 30th section of the Government Ministerial Responsibility Bill. The numbers 
were—Vor the clause, 105; against it, 182, 
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BELGIUM. 
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CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, fc, 1 


OXFORD. 


A summary of the members of the University, up to January, 
1851, shows an increase, as compared with the sumimaty of January, 
1850, of 58 members of convocation, 47 members on the books, and of determi- 
ning bachelors 7; while, at the same time, it shows a decrease of 34 matricula- 
tions and 5 regents. The Responsion List contains the names of 273 candidates, 
and is the first published under the new system, although it combines a great 
many names under the old system. The new examination statutes relating to 
the responsions state, “ that the first responsions under the new system and the 
last responsions under the old will be carried on at the same time and under the 
same masters of the schools in Lent Term, 1851,” The masters of the schools 
will require the attendance of those undergraduates only who offered themselves 
for responsions under the new statute in the schools on Monday last. 


Tue Eriscora, Cxurcy 1x Scornayp.— The. Inverness Courier 
states, that ‘the venerable Bishop Lowe, finding that his resignation had not 
been accepted or acknowledged by the bishops, and that other irregular proceed- 
gn eae has withdrawn his resignation, and continues to be bishop of 


bury; the Rey. Carey Brock, to St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey; the Rev. F. 
M. Cunningham, to East Tisted, Alton, Hants. Vicarages: sth Rey. J. P. 
Morgan, to Llanidloes; the Rey, H. T, Shelton, to Redborne-Cheney, Wilts; 
the Rev. Reginald John Mapleton, to Great Glen, Leicestershire; Right 
Hon. and Rev. Henry William Powlett, Lord Baning, to Hi am, with East 
Tuddenham annexed, in Norfolk ; the Rev. David Williams, to Llanwanen, with 
Bilian, Cardiganshire ; the Rev, R. J, Ozanne, to Alfreton, Derbyshire, # 
TrsrmMoNntALs.—The clergymen have lately received 
testimonials of esteem and affection :—The Rey. Richard Roe, from the Sunday- 
school teachers, on his resignation of the charge of the parish of Leigh, Dorset- 
shire ; the Rev. J, C. Harris, from the inhabitants of the panish of 
seasoning bu i’ care Gti nna 
urch, No: 3 les ton, from 
the parish of ingham, aca ‘ fe dorttay 
Vacancies,—Crickhowel Rectory (sinecure), Brecon; value, £103; 
patron, Duke of Beaufort. Llanvwrog Reetory, Denbighshire ; value, £429; pa- 
tron, Bishop of Bangor; and Ruthin-Ward with Lilanrhudd Rectory, Denbigh- 
shire; value, £263, with residence ; diocese of Bangor ; patrons, Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster ; Rev. R. Neweome promoted. Mastership of Martock Gram- 
mar-School, Somerset ; patrons, Trustees; Rev, G. M. Gould promoted. 


PAPAL AGGRESSION. 


_ Tae County of CAMBRIDGE met on Saturday, in pursuance of a requisition 
signed by nearly 200 freeholders, Among the gentlemen present were—The 
Earl of Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant ; the Hon. E. T. Yorke, M.P.; Mr. R. G. 
Townley, M.P.; Mr. Childers, M.P. ; Sir Vincent Cotton, Bart.; the Hon. and 
Rev. H. Yorke; the Rey. Dr. Webb, Master of Clare Hall; the Rey. Dr. Fardell; 
and a great number of clergymen. The resolutions, being of the usual charac- 
ter, were sevérally proposed and seconded by the Earl of Hardwicke, Mr. G. R. 
Townley, Mr. Childers, Mr. Cox, of Wisbeach, Mr. St, Quintin, Mr. Lilly, of Wis- 
beach, Mr. Alderman Fawcett, of Cambridge, and Mr. Osler, of Whittleford. An 
address to her Majesty, with a rider referring to the concessions made by the 
Government to the Catholics, proposed by the two latter gentlemen, was unani- 
mously adopted, to be presented by the Lord-Lientenant, 

Tae Duke of Wetiincton.—Certain Protestants of Dublin have sent an ad- 
dress to the Duke of Wellington, by the hands of a Mr, Thompson, reminding 
him that he had said, on passing the Catholic Relief Act, in 1829:—‘*‘ That, if I 
am disappointed,in my hopes of tranquillity, after a trial has been given to the 
measure, I shall have no scruple in coming down to Parliament, aad laying be- 
fore it the state of the’case, and calling for the necessary powers to enable the 
Government to take the steps suited to the occasion.” In other words, that, 
if the bill should prove a failure, your Grace would not hesitate to call for its 
repeal.” They infer that it has failed, and they call on him accordingly to pro- 
pose the repeal. To this address his Grace has sent the following reply, which, 
oeing worthy of preservation, like most of the letters of the veteran, we give 
entire :— 

Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his BPihsiteicie Kegs A irom 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS: 
a ae CHESS. oe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


BLS—1. If A. touches B.’s pleco, and the piece is takoable, ‘ho must capture it ; but, if tis 
not takeable, he must move his King 

M Ju, St Potersburgh—Duly received, and replied to by letter. M, Schumoff’s very diffi- 
‘cult strat shall appear, as, you request 

RB-1. Mr Lewis and Mr Buckle are on the Managing Committee of the Chess Tourna~ 
ment. 2, The St George's is by far tho most numerous Chess-club in Europe. 3. You must 
write to the publisher 
D M—We differ with you altogether as regards the merits of Problem No. 365, which we 
take tobe one of the most ingenious and difficult that has been seen for some time, If 
Black play as you propose, the rejoinder is pretty obyious 
F, Torquay—Kvery subscriber of one guinea, if living beyond twenty-five miles from 

don, will ba entitled to compete for the four Provincial Prizes, whother a member of the 

St George's Club or not; or, if he does not enter the lists, that subscription will entitle him 
to receive 4 copy of the work containing an account of the Tournament, with the whole of 
the games. The posites shall have @ diagram 

SENEX—By not looking at the '‘Enigmas,”” you deprive yourself of a great fund of amuse~ 
ment, forthey are, genorally epeaking qéite equal to the Problems which we give on 

jagrams 

C L—_p—Somewhat too simpls, although giving promise of better things 

G 0 C_They are now under consideration. In future, you must be more careful in describing 
the position of the men in your Problems. No 2 has no Black King ; and, in the Solution, 
you give the Qneen an unheard-of move, viz. from K At 8th to Q bth 

CHEVALIER, Paris—It would be premature for the Managing Commiltee, at this early period, 
to put forth a list of the distin, foreign players who will contend in the Tournament. 
‘From our own communications with the most eminent of the Continental players, we are in 
# position to state, that, of the four you name, there is 0% probability that Von Heyde- 

id der M. Petroff, and M Schumoff will entor the lists. No reply has yet beon 


M 

CLOTTY—Based upon the famous + Indian Problem;” but, although not novel im idea, it Is 

Rare tog bent ‘tind shall have a place shortly 

‘WIA very. r little stratagem. Examine it again carefully, to bo sure there is no flaw 

FRATEE, Paris—We are gratified to hear of the return of our accomplished countryman, Mr. 
‘Brooke Greville, to your club, ‘Tho re-acccssion of this skilful amateur will be of incalcu~ 
lable service ois penmiptine ths eee! a ‘the Bie Tomar nian is sug one. sce Bons 
pacertaleiiae are cet to enlist ipathies and ti in i. re hoy 
to Jearn thet he has joined the Paris Gomittten ie th 

ALPHA—Hoyle is no authority whatever ‘as faras Chess is concerned. You must mot, under 
any. etroematanses, move one of your men. #7, in doing so, youleave your King th 

W 8B P—Woe will inquire among those aceastomed to Games by Correspondence’ 

PuNcH, Hoxton—A King, Bishop, and Knight may always checkmate the adverse alone 

Tess . You’ will find the method at page 400 of the “ Choss-Player's 


Brse—You are quite wrong in both cases | Rev'N G H—Ingentous, ‘bat too palpable 
Bura—Your ad ‘could not move his King, under those or any other circumstances, int 


_ fenee of yen, hop 
CAPE — ma aipens £0 bane failed in solving our last problem, and the enigmas No 
G42 and G4, ‘Tho other is right. ‘The solution you require shall be given next wwek if-we 


BoLpONiA—Tho newspaper did not reach us 

HARWAR—Your solution will not do. Oblige us with the names of the most inflaential chess 
amateurs in your neighbourhood 

‘HW, Aberdesn—In the position referred to, Black can draw the game, if, on his first move, 
he play XK to his but not otherwise. ‘the second edition of the work you 


CLERICAL AMATEUR—It shall be reported on immediately 
TSP snd 0 B- There ate some promising points fn the opening 
Black to overlook the obyious mate at his 22d move? If 

‘what prevents Black moving Q to K 7th, giving checkmate? 

JuNius GALLUS—Certainly, provided the King has not moved 

GooskQurL.t—We do not know when the rule which allows a player to hava two Queens or 
mare om the Board at the same time Sahota butit has been in vogue above 

ig acontury, lopted almost universally throughout 

e pee ati esp between the Managing ittée of the Great Chess Tournament 
and the old London Chess Olnb,—We regret that the limited space allotted to this depart~ 
ment of our paper precludes the insertion of this correspondences. /¢ certainly reflects the 
Jaghest credit upon the Man Committee at the St le Chess Club, and shows 
tn a favourable light the spirit ‘of mingles firmness Gnd eoiciiiation with which they are 
carrying out an enterprise so interesting to every real lover of the game 

PERCONTATOR—Black should play, 4. B to K Kt 2nd 

F G R—You have not hit upon Black’s best defence in Problem No 367 

J PH H, Hythe—Your complaint of the irregularity in the delivery of the paper has been sub- 
mitted to the publisher 


AMIcUS—The long-oxpected Work on End Games by Horwitz and Kling will be published, we 
believe, next week 

yHO—At least two hundred correspondents discovered the easy Mate in three moves before 
your emendation reached us 

A SHEFFIELD GRINDER—The Problem of Mr Kling in our last Number, which we justly 

. orgescete ‘as ‘ beautiful and difficult,” cannot be solved in less than the stipulated number 

‘moves 3 

W CP, Oxford—In the Solution given, the Black King cannot take the Pawn, as he must, to 
do 80, place his King in check of the White Rook 

GY H, Margate—Quite right 'T K—All in good time 

J GoLb—Look at the position again 

J.C__x, Caloutta—Duly received, and acknowledged by the return mail of the 7th inst. 

M LANGE, Magdebourgh—Did the communication you requested reach you? 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 266, by M E R, WBL, Leitrim; JWA, RM, RH, WCE, 
WO,T0,GL5, J A G, Lopus, Scotus, are correct 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 367, by Sigma, MP, T J, of Hanworth; W BW, of Bristol; 
Clotty, Judy, Bellary, R M'C, C I, Derevon, G WP,SS,TPC, RDM, JPHH; WSP, 
of Maribor th—are c¢ 


correct 
SOLUTIONS OF ENIGMAS, by W BL, F GR, JE Ries, of Stuttgart; J H H, Bellary, J P HH, 
Boldonia, Derevon, are correct. All others are wrong ? ‘ 


re- 


your game; but how came 


of 
ite play his King to K sq, 


#e% We ate unavoidably compelled to omit the greater part of our usual replies this week. 


Proriem No, 367. 
The Solution of this Problem next week. 
PROBLEM No. 368. 
By Herr Horwigz. 
BLACK, 


Z ZY 
UA 


White, playing first, mates in three moves. 


3] CHESS IN INDIA, 
‘ANOTHER GAME BETWEEN MR. COCHRANE AND THE BRAHMIN. 
(Ruy Lopez Kt's Game.) 


BLACK (M. B.) 9 ware (Mr. C.) BLACK (M. B.) wutte (Mr. C.) 
1. P to K 4th P to. K 4th th QRtoK Ktsq 
2K KttoK Bd QKttoQB ad PtoK B 5th 
BK BtoQKt sth K Kw K Bath 
4. B takes Q Kt (a) QP . Qto KB 3d P to Q 4th 
5. Castles eae Kt to Q 2a B to Q 3a 
6.,P to. Q ad B P to Q Bath B to QB 2d (d) 
7. PtoK R3d B takes Kt CE be KR to K Kt ath 
8. Q takes B Cast! -KRtoK Kt sq Qto K 3d 
ee eR SG Kto . P toQ Kt 34, P to QR 4th 
10, odes Kt to - QR to K sq cea 
1. Kt to K 2d Kt to QB P takes P ‘takes P 
12. KttoK Kt3d Qto her 2d » Kt to Q Kt sq P to K 5th 
13.B to QB 5th P to P takes P P takes P 
14. B takes Kt P takes B QR takes P R to K Kt 6th (e) 
15-2 to QB 3d Ptok P takes R R takes P 
16.Q to K 3d Ptok . Qtakes KB Skee a 
17, P takes P' P takes P R to K8th (ch) (g) KR to K Kt sq (dis 
,| 18. Qto K RGth(c) R to ch) 
And the Brahmin surrendered. 
(s) his is certainly much inferior to playing Q to K 2d. 
ya Gs Slog Ne tae aitrasnee tie KS Pai ALAS bee annem measions vie OF BEL: 
te Renee preforred throwing forward the KB P to Bath. 
on 


P F 
se hite a good attack, and led to some opportunities of 
__d@) This 48 all very spirited and amusing, but, if wo mistake not, ft onght to cast White the 
is assed sa 
ive are cst et» Bs Spy Min 
i HOB x te Lo) K to Ke 24 (best) 
ae! to Qaq : 
‘What cam Whito do? : tee 
ee enya ve oe wi Bie tng, Mleece area rave. nee, Sot 
ae CHESS ENIGMAS, 
No. 645.- By Mr. Amsren. 
White: K at his 8th, B at K sq, Ktat K B 8th; Ps at K Kt 3d and Sth, K 4th, 
Q 3d, and Q Kt 5th. x 
Black: K at his 4th, Ps at Q Sth and Q Kt 3d. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The order-book of the House of Commons contains exactly 50 
notices of motion, on an equal variety of subjects, by different members, to be 
brought forward during the present session. 

The Standing Orders of the House of Commons were declared 
complied with on Thursday in respect of the City of London Improvement Bill 
and the Clerkenwell Improvement Bill. i 

Lovers of biblical literature will hear with pleasure that his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert has been pleased to transmit, through Lieutenant— 
Colonel the Hon. C. B. Phipps, a cheque for £25, as a donation to the funds of 
the Jerusalem Literary Society. It is in contemplation, as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers be enrolled, to publish a Journal of scientific research, 
me pages will be open to contributions on all subjects relating to the Holy 

nid. 

Measures are in progress for’ the establishment of a Female Peni- 
tentiary for the whole of the West Riding of Yorkshire, hs Oe 

The Royal Society of Scotland, at the head of which is the Duke 
of Argyle, are strongly urging the municipal bodies in that country to petition 
Parliament for the speedy completion of the trigonometrical survey. They say 
that although the survey: has been going on for thirty-one years, its progress has 
been so slow that the mere skeleton of the work is not yet completed, The 
Trish survey was commented in, 1825, and partically brought to @ close in 1843, 
at anaverage outlay of £40,000 a year, while he ‘average expenditure of the 
sutvey for Scotland had only amounted to £1200 a year. If carried on at the 
same rate, it would require 160 years for its completion. . 

On Monday, the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce held its first 
annual meeting. Mr, T. B. Horsfall, the president, occupied the chair, The 
report was unanimously adopted. It contained a reswmé of the operations of 
the chamber since its establishment, and referred fo the improvementsit had 
been instrumental in effecting in the Mercantile Marine Bill. A lengthened dis~ 
cussion then took place on the: income-tax; and eventually it was resolved to 
petition Parliament for a modification of that burden, as leyied upon trades, 
protessions, and occupations of a fluctuating and uncertain nature. 

The agitation for the repeal of the window duty, and of the “ taxes 
on knowledge,” continues with unabating zeal. The former was the subject 
of @ meeting of the Westminster Reform Society on Monday evening, when 
petition to Parliament for total and unconditional repeal was agreedon. The 
bad was advocated with urgent force at a meeting in Dublin, on Thursday 
week. 

The treasurers of the Middlesex Hospital, have been informed of a 
very seasonable addition to their funds, by a munificent legacy af £1000, free of 
duty, under the will of Thomas Anseldo Hewson, Esq., deceased. - 

Thomas Graham, Esq., professorofchemistry at University College ; 
Dr. Miller, professor of chemistry at King’s College ; and Dr. Hoffman, professor 
of the Agricultural College of Ohemistry, have been appointed commissioners 
to inquire into the qualities of the’seyeral waters now in use in the metropolis, 
and also the supplies proposed for the future. 

Lord Newry, whose state of health is very indifferent, has contra- 
dicted the report that he has announced his intention of resigning the represen- 
tation of the borough of Newry. Li 

Mr. Bell has withdrawn from the contest for the representation of 
the Falkirk burghs, vacant by the elevation of the Earl of Lincoln to the 
reese of Newcastle. The contest now lies between Mr. Baird and Mr. 

ison. 

A New York paper states, that the “New York Light Guards,” 
one of the “ crack” military companies of that city, are making extensive ar- 
rangements to visit Liverpool, London, and Paris, in June next. They con- 
template mustering 900 strong, “rank and file.” One of Collins’s magnificent 
steamers is to convey them to England and back. One of the honorary mem~ 
‘bers of the corps has signified his willingness to subscribe five thousand dollara 
towards defraying the expenses of the trip, t 

Two officers, Colonel Hardinge and Colonel Waters, have been in~ 
structed by the Board of Ordnance to proceed to Liverpool to assist by their ad- 
vice in the selection of a new site for the gunpowder magazines, and in framing 
regulations for their future management. % 

The Giornale di Roma quotes letters from Ferrara.of the 17th ult., 
giving an account of the operations of the columns sent against the, banditti 
who infest the Romagna, It appears that. several encounters haye taken, place, 
and that the miscreants have been chased from place to place, and two of them 
taken, while a third, named Biolcazza, a notorious robber, was killed, after hay- 
ing previonsly shot two soldiers. Hopes are entertained of the speedy capture 
of all the malefactors, 2 

The Grand Couneil of Tessino, in its sittings of the 20th ultimo, 
adopted a decree abdlishig the punishment of déath for offences of a purely 
political charaétér, and substituting for it imprisonment for life. 

They ent to General Sir William Knott, a, bronze: 
statne, at is now in the course of erection ; its; inauguration is 
postponed to the spring assizes. 

We much regret to have to announce the death of Mr: Joseph 
Bentley Layland, of Leeds, the sculptor. He died on Tuesday, last week, ‘im 
fan prime of life. The talent, taste, and execution displayed inj the works of 

is eminent artist had already won for him a reputation. but sel i 
@ provincial town. if = in aeseam aStsiaed tee 
ae aoe “ie Aubert is appointed a member of the 

‘ouncil of St. Lacia, and Mr. liam Vesey Munnings is appoint © 
ber of the Executive Council of the Bahama Islands. me 

Sir Ralph Lopez, Bart., M.P. for Suuth Devon, has made a return 
of 30 per cent. to the tenants of his estates. 

The Earl of Wilton has in the press a collection of hymns, chants, 
and responses of his own arrangement, and which are, by permission, dedicated 
to the Queen. 

Lord Byron has contradicted the report of his having left the 
Church of England for the Church of Rome. 

Earl Nelson has written to the papers which circulated the report 
that his Lordship had joined the Roman Catholic Church, to “ expose the mean- 
ness of this thoroughly un-English way of attacking the Church of England, by 
throwing false susicions upon those who are most deeply attached to her and 
ever forward in her defence.” His Lordship denounces the report es “a pure 
and deliberate fabrication.” 

The imports of wheat, flour, &c, into Liverpool, from foreign ports, 
for the fortnight ending 29th January, were 129,781 bushels wheat, 600 
bags Indian corn, 44,445 bustiels difth, 30.440 barrels flour, 10,710 sacks ditto, 
2330 bitshels!oats, 26.720 bushels "beans, 082 boxes cheexe, 12 casks ditto. 

A saving of one hour'is about to’ be effected ‘in’ the conveyance of 
the mails from London to Perth, much to the satisfaction of the ‘fair city.” 

A parliamentary return, :just issued, shows that the income of the 
comnties of England and ‘Wales amounted, in’ 1848, to £1,584,758 4s, 73d. ; and 
in 1§49,to 1,541,887 8s..6d. * The expenditure in the same two years amounted. 
‘in 1848, to £1 406,728 Os. Liga. ; and in 1849, to £1,382,004 2s, 334. 

At the Shire Hall, Nottingham, on: Saturday last,,seyeral maltsters) 
carrying on business in that county, were fined in penalties amounting to. £3406,, 
for various infractions of the Excise laws. 

We regret to learn that the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone is detained 
at Naples by theillness of Mrs. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone is expected to return to 
England before the closerof this month. 

meeting of members of the House of Commons, supporters of 
the principle of protection to native industry, took place on Tuesday, at the 
residence of Lord Stanley, in St. James’s-square. The members assembled at 
twelve, and remained in deliberation until nearly two o'clock. 

A staff of 200 enumerators have been appointed to take the po- 
pulation of Edinburgh for the census of 1851. 

The vestry of St. Clement Danes have passed the following. re- 
solution on the Window-tax :—“ That this vestry, being of opinion that the win- 
dow dnty is unjust in principle, being a tax levied for the purposes of war, and 
partial in its application, and productive of misery and disease im all crowded 
localities, it should therefore be at once entirely abolished, and no longer dis- 
figure the statute-book.” 

At a meeting of the shipowners, masters, and seamen, of Liverpool, 
on Tuesday, a protest was agreed to against the Mercantile Marine Act: 

The French cutter Adele, which lately struck on the Gobaux rock, 
near Guernsey, and afterwards sank, has been raised from her position by the 
Messrs. Brache, with the assistance of two cutters, and brought close fo the 
Salerie Battery. The cargo, consisting of wheat, has been ‘ged, and will 
be sold for the benefit of those to whom it may appertain. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has been appointed Deputy-Lieutenant of the 


The Niagara, from Halifax, Nova Scotia, has brought this week 24 
casos of articles which are officially declared to be intended for the Great Ex- 
hibition. This is the first arrival of 's for the Exhibition from this province; 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova tha having already contributed: 

On Tuesday, Mr. Carttar held an inquest at Woolwich, on the body 
ofaman found floating in the mid-channel of the Thames, of Woolwich. The 
right leg was broken, and there were three wounds on the head, which reached 
the bone. The i ite Cause of death was drowning, but it was desposed by 
asurgeon that the wounds were inflicted before death. The body was not iden- 
tifled, and the jury returned an open verdict. be é 

The number of the publications that have issued during the past 
year from the Lacan ear Be estimated at 4400. The Papat ques- 
tion contributed 180 publications on’ that question during the past month! The 
works of fiction numbered nearly 500 the year. 250 books have 
‘been written last yeur on law subjects! 200 books of travels, and so on through 
the wide range of intellectual research and utilitarian puryuits, in every w: 
of haman progress, } f 

The writ authorising the election of a successor of the late Robert 
Bromley, Esq., in the representation of South Nottinghamshire, tas been pro- 
claimed in Newark, where the nomination is fixed to take place on ‘Tuesday, the 
Lith instant. The poll will be taken on the Friday and Saturday afterwards, 
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INDIA. 


Accounts in advance of the usual Overland Mail have been received 
during the week. They are dated Bombay, Jan. 3, and Calcutta, Jan, 21. 
‘The chief news by this arrival is the installation of Sir J. Grey at the 
head of the Bombay army, and Sir W. Gomm as Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in India; and the departure of their predecessors in office, 
Sir C. Napier and Sir Willoughby Cotton. The latter general arrived at 
Malta on the 27th ult. Previous to his departure he was complimented 
at Bombay by a splendid entertainment, consisting of a dinner, and a 
ball and supper, which were given in the Town Hall on the 31st of 
December, and were attended by the whole lite of the community, the 
late Commander-in-Chief having emjoyed a high degree of popularity in 
the presidency. 

Sir C. Napier left Ferozepore on the 18th of December, en route to 
Kurachee, where he was expected to arrive about the 8th of January; 
the steam-frigate Mosufir has been placed at his disposal by the Govern- 
ment. It is expected that he will leave Bombay for Europe by the 
mail steamer of the 17th of January. Sir Charles has published a farewell 
generaboncr, doprec th Melly Of tle ofigers of thie Tr Salih y 


FEROZEPORE,—THE FORT. 


to'incur’debt, the extravagance and luxury of messes, and the fatal faci- 
lities for officers borrowing money at usurious interest offorded by the 
north-western banks of India. Sir Charles held his last Indian review 
at Ferozepore, on the 11th of December, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. In the evening he was entertained by her Majesty’s 78th High- 
landers; and, in returning thanks for his health being drunk, took occa- 
sion to declare that he had never known a more worthy and truly noble- 
minded man than his predecessor, Lord Gough; and spoke with the 
highest possible praise of the gallantry and efficiency of the Sepoy 
armies of the three Presidencies. 

The Governor-General was on his progress northwards towards 
Peshawur. He had met with a splendid reception at Lahore in De- 
cember; he was to meet the Maharajah Goolab Singh about the 24th of 
that month, and the ceremonies were expected to be most august on the 
occasion. 

Sickness continued very prevalent among the troops in the Punjaub— 
about 10 per cent. of the garrison at Lahore were in the hospital; at Pe- 
shawur there were 1400 men in hospital—they had lately 2600 ; the 


morialit, lever, had not been great. 


The act of the Legislative Council, authorising land to be procured for 
the use of the Caleutta Railway, had become law, though not till half 
the cold season had been lost. The first cargo of rails for the Bombay 
line had arrived, and matters were sein A Los aa 

Mr. R. K. Pringle, late Commissioner in de, had resigned the ser- 
vice. x 

‘The systematic and long undetected falsification of the books of the 
North-Western Bank occupies the papers very much. They comment 
on the case as furnishing an instructive instance of the insufficiency of 
the usual precautions (regular audits and published accounts), as they 
are usually applied, for the protection of the shareholders of joint-stock 
companies. 


CLIPERTON ROCK. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


‘Tis most dangerous Rock and shoal in the North Pacific is but very 
little known, and thought by many not to exist; and the are 
very often treated most carclessly by perhaps many who ‘have navigated 


these seas. It is, therefore, important to guard those who may have to 
pass this way against such indifference; and this is the more necessary, 
as the rock lies in the direct road to San Francisco. 

Cliperton, or Cliparton Rock and Island, is situated in the North 
Pacific Ocean, in latitude 10 deg. 13 min. 24 sec. N., and longitude 109 
deg. 7 min. 30 sec, W. The Island is between seven and eight miles long, 
and is almost an even height from one end to the other, and about six or 
eight feet above the sea-level. The rock in its highest point is about 
150 or 170 feet; the width of the Island it would be but wild conjecture 
to state, but to judge from appearances it is not more than 1700 or 1800 
yards, The Island is of the whitest sand, and the only appearance of 
vegetation is one continuous fine brown line, supposed to be a species of 
grass or rushes. ‘The rock is conical, unequal, and jagged, and at the 
northern end has a circular hole right through, about 50 feet from the top. 
Breakers are seen tumbling over each other in wild confusion the whole 
extent of the Island to windward and atthe north-east and south-west ends, 
at different distances from the sand-bank. As the calms are sudden in 


CLUIPERTON BOCK AND ISLAND, IN THE NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


these latitudes, and the winds variable—Cliperton being on the edge of 
the south-east trade—if a ship is anxious to sight it, let. her pass to east- 
ward of it, a8 the western side is evidently the windward side, if it be- 
comes calm when they are in the neighbourhood ; there is less danger 
when they are to leeward—the swell will throw them off. This Rock is 
laid down in some of the latest charts; for instance, Arrowsmith’s large 
chart of the Pacific Ocean, in latitude 10 deg. 26 min. N,. and longitude 
109 deg. 20 min. W, As there appears nothing to be gained by sighting 
this danger, all merchantmen are recommended to give it as wide a berth 
as possible. Ships may know when they are in the vicinity, by the pre- 
sence of numerous sea-birds—the white gannet, wide-awake, and booby, 
which occupies the island of Cliperton, are sometimes found roaming 50 
and 60 miles, and very often much farther from their home. 

Cliperton is the most naked, solitary danger that imagination can 
picture, situated as it is in the midst of the ocean, 600 miles from 
Acapulco, and 500 from Socoro and Gallejo, The sand-bank seems ill 
able to support the weight of the huge reck, and the Rock itself appears 
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CHURCH LATELY BUILT AT | VIZIANAGRAM,” MADRAS, 


to be sinking into its treacherous foundation. The sight of this tre- 
mendons and distressing danger, and the reflections it calls of the 
awful calamities it has been the cause of, reminds one of the sub- 
time truth of M. de Lamartine’s remark, when he was some 
of the ruins of the Hill of Baalbeck, that “ Silence is the only language 
of man, when what he feels outstrips the ordinary measure of his im- 
pressions.” ‘There is an association with the ruins in the midst of a 
desert, and this solitary Rock standing in the midst of the pathless 
ocean. Rae 

Our informant passed the Island on the 13th July, 1850, at five p.m. 

The Rock may be seen in clear weather from the deck, at a ce of 
ten or twelve miles, and resembles a sail at first: but, as you approach it, 
it has the appearance of an immense castle. The colour of the Rock is 
very dark, in fact nearly black. 


CHURCH LATELY ERECTED AT VIZIANAGRAM, 
RESIDENCY OF MADRAS, EAST INDIES, 


‘Tus neat Church has recently been erected at the entrance to the Can- 
tonment, on a site presented for the purpose by his Highness the Rajah 
of Vizii . The first stone was laid in October, 1849 ; the building 
was completed in May, and opened on Sunday, 25th of August, 1850. 
when Divine service was performed by the Rey. J.C. Street, A.M., Cha) 
lain of Vizagapatam. ‘The edifice is capable of holding about per- 
sons; and on the above occasion four children were baptised, three of 
whom were of poor native Christian parentage. 
Vizianagram has for many years been a military 
never yet had the benefit of any place of public Protestant 
Church was built by general subscription, by the 
ing Society, It will rejoice many of our to 
second church erected during the last few y‘ 
Vizagapatam ; and that a third is new in 
cole, a civil and military station, about f¢ 
also in the same Chaplaincy. 


receipt of 
paid by an indiy: a Mr. 
surgeon and founder of the institution; 
oy charitable, Hep ae bl 
lesire expressed leman, the 
ay Bulltine: A of the new hospital naa be 
site of the ’ Almshouses, which has been 
the committe of the InGrma —30, Nicholas-lane. 
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RECENT ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, 


In September last, a very interesting ascent of this “Monarch of | you keep walking on 


Mountains” was accomplished by Mr. Erasmus Galton, who, at our re- 


quest, has obligingly placed at our disposal the Sketches of his perilous | being, that if you do slip, you may yet hel; 


adventure, accompanied by the following letter :— 


Loxton Manor House, near Wells, Somerset, January 10, 1851. 

Sm,—In reply to your letter requesting to be allowed to publish some Sketches 
of mine, of the ascent of Mont Blanc, which you have heard of, I write to say 
that you have my permission to do so, if you think them worth insertion in 
your excellent paper. I am not accustomed to sketch. The pictures you heard 
of werecopied from my rough ones, by Mr. Jewitt, of Plymouth, to whom I am 
very much indebted for his great skill in improving my ones. I think it as well 
to send you my original sketches: you may Judge for yourself as to the proba- 
bility of their being sufficiently correct. From the excessive cold at those great 
altitudes, it is impossible to make more than a rough outline at the time, so I 
filled up the remainder after my descent, 

The account bound up with these pictures, at the end of Auldjo's work, was 
taken from my Journal, and was written there to amuse my intimate friends, 
and to save myself repeating over again the same tale. You can take any ex- 
tract from it that you may think necessary to explain the pictures, provided 
you leave out the names of any one mentioned there, as I, of course, cannot 
take the liberty of allowing other persons’ names to be published, 

I am, sir, yours obedient ‘y 
Exasmus GALTon, 

We add, from Mr, Galton’s journal, the substance of his narrative of 
his ascent, in which are omitted the portions already described by Mr. 
Auldjo:— 

On Sept, 4, 1850, at seven o'clock in the evening, the weather looking fine, I 
made up my mind to ascend Mont Blanc, 

On the morning of the 5th, the weather looking doubtful, it was not till ten 
A.M, that my party started, * * * It consisted of six guides*, seven 
Porters, one volunteer (a young guide), and a German ouvrier (for thelr names 
see the other account). Trode on a mule for the first hour, when, the path 
ceasing, I had to dismount; and, having stripped off my coat, walstcont, neck~ 
cloth, turned-up shirt-sleeves, &c., we began the ascent in earnest ; Victor 
Tairray going first, myself second, and the rest following; the pace slow but con- 
stant, At about one P.o. we reached the ice, which we never left again, cross- 
ing the Glaciers des Bossons and Tacounez. These glaciers are very dangerous, 
a8, on the left above, there is a succession of high precipices, down which ava- 
Janches are continually fwfing: they come down at a great pace, and, as the 
whole glacier is full of gigantic crevasses (see Sketch 1), it is impossible to get 
out of their way. Just after crossing the Glacier des Bossons, while we were 
crossing a steep slope of snow, one of the porters (the man who carried the 
ladder) slipped, and fell, He first shot down along the snow about 80 feet, then, 
bounding off over the edge, he fell head-foremost into a crevasse, abont 40 more, 
(See Sketch 2.) We allthought that he was killed. After some minutes, we 
got round to the other side of the crevasse; we looked down, and saw him lying 
insensible. He had fallen on a ledge of snow and ice, about 4 feet wide, with 
the ladder propping him up. Had he not bounded off the edge of the glacier 
with great velocity, and so fallen on this ledge on the opposite side of the cre- 
vaase, lie must have descended to the bottom, adistance little short of 60 feet. After 
alittle time, he revived, and, being tied to the ladder, we all got hold of the 
rope and hauled him up. He was much shaken, and his arm so pain- 
ful, that we were obliged to leave him behind, with a porter to take 
care of him, and then we proceeded. This catastrophe detained us nearly 
an hour, and showed us how cautious we must be, By this accident 
my thermometer was unfortunately broken, so that I had no means of re- 
gistering the degroe of cold which we experienced. At 4h. 30m. ¥.™,, on arriving at 
a tremendous crevasse (of which the print in Auldjo's work gives a good idea), 
we left the porters behind to return to Chamouni, and, loading ourselves with 
the provisions and other requisites, which they had brought so far, we crossed 
the crevasse without accident, and stepped out for the Grands Mulets, where we 
arrived at 4h. 45m. r.. Here we were to sleep ; so we all immediately changed 
our clothes, and put on dry and extra ones, We next had our supper, and then 
to sleep. The guides rigged up a tent, made out of four Alpine stocks laid 
against the rocks, and then spread some light canvass, The whole width of the 
plice was five feet (see Sketch 3); and, as I slept the outside man, by lifting up 
soy head, without moving my body, I could look down about 400 feet upon the 
giecier below. At 8 r.ot. the guides awoke me to see the view at sunset. Tt was 
the most sublime scene possible to conceive, all the valleys being filled with 
glouds (we, being fur above them, had a perfectly clear sky) ; therefore, on look- 
ing down, the whole world seemed gone, and, in its place. a sea of clouds below 

«us, with just the tops of the mountains showing through like small islands; and 
the yapour being divided into masses, looked like an imménse mer de glace, far, 
‘fr below ws, and joining on to the real one. It was a sight that no writing can 
explain, The thought that crossed my mind at the time was, * 0 God, how 
wonderful are thy works!” 

Atier viewing this extraordinary #eenc for abont an hour, we slept till 
eleven P.M. (being only disturbed now and then by the boeming sound of falling 
avalariches), at Which hour we all got up and dressed. From my former expe- 
wience itt the ascent of Mount Etna, I was aware of the very great.annoyance, of 
having on thick clothes in asconding » mountain sufficiently high to atfect the 
respiration, #0 I.did not use any now; but J put on a second flannel, a second 
pair of drawers, thick worsted stockings, a nightcap (lent to me by the guides 
placedunder my hat, to cover the back of the head and ears; stopped my vars 
‘with paper, had my face greased all over with hot tallow, dropped from burning 
eandles—plenty of it, and well rubbed in: except the above, I did not use any 
extra clothing; indeed, I wore my light summer great-coat, a very loose one, 
and my usual travelling dress. At twelve o'clock, midnight, we again pro- 
eseded: no moon; but the reflection from the snow, gave considerable 
light; the leading man with @ lantern, to be used at crevasses; and all tied 
together, at about nine feet apart: the rope to each person, after being 
knotted round his own waist, was tied to the rope at the back of the next man; 
‘vy this moans, if a man fell into a crevasse, the next men to him, both before 
and belind, must assist to get him out; as, by this plan, they cannot release 
themselves, which a man in a state of alarm-might do if he had the power; 
and this would be the case were the rope fastened in front, 

Wo continued walking all night, steadily but slowly, till about 6h, a.m,, when 
my respiration began to be affected (this was the Grand Platean). Here our 
wolunteer (the young guide) and the German gave out; they had plenty of 
pluck, but were utterly exhausted. I was quite grieved for them. '@ got on 
well Gil 7h. A.ot., when I fell down on my face till my lungs became inflated, From 
chat time till 9h. A.w., I continually became almost unconscious, and partially 
blind and stupefied, and tumbled about like a drunken man; but in every case, 
after lying down for about two minates, I easily got up and started without diffi- 
culty. At 9h,30m., or before, we gained the summit, when we all again lay down 
for aboutfour minutes, and then got up much revived. The sky was quite clear, 


it here, 
found to be much more 


push the others before him, outw: 
all would probably be carried away. We 
ee te haa beats Me by | o'clock p.m., where we took off our extra 


eae dined, slept till 2h. p.., when we 
spine ore route, the Glacier de Tosyons, as far as we were able; but, in 
the few hours which had passed since we had crossed it in our ascent, ot 
the crevasses had been much altered—some closed, and one (a very one) 


fresh formed. At 5 we reached the chdiet at the foot of the 


Ei. 


| The most dangerous 


of the journey seemed to me the walking along the 
sloping snow and ice; 


mean when it is at the angle of the roof of a house, and 
the same level. In that case you place the Alpine stock 
| against the Aigher side into the snow (not the lower) and lean inwards ; the object 

yourself by in Spar of 
not do if it been pl: below 
you. 

In justice to Victor Tairray, I must mention the following fect :—Just before 
leaving the summit, having the proper ropes tied to me but not fastened to the 
guides (they not being at the moment ready to descend), and thinking that 
there was no danger, I took three or four steps down ‘the mountain side (of 
course, on ice) before the new steps were cut. I slipt and fell, and slid away 


the staff as you slide down, which you cou! 


down the mountain side at a great rate, without the possibility of sa myself. 
Victor Tairray, who, fortunately, wes only a few “aay off, saw my and 
without a moment’s hesitation made a dash over the edge, and flung himself on 


My weight and 


impetus was di ing him down also, when Jean Tairray, who was on firm 
und, flung the bight of a rope over and round Victor bse and, by hold- 
on, saved us both. Had it not been for Victor Tairray’s gallant uct in 
rescuing me from a situation in which a thoughtless act of my own. 
myself, I believe I must have been killed or very greatly injured, as that slope of 
snow is some hundreds of feet in descent, and has a The 
erin somerville yaleal Geography ” (new edition, 1849, vol. 1, page 72), f 
in Somerville's * Physical phy ” (new \» 1849, vol. 1, 72), it 
is stated that there is 95 square miles of glacier (snow and ice) on Mont Blanc, 


and that the depth of it ranges from 80 to 600 feet. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 


Souxpay, Feb, 9.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 

Monpay, 10, Victoria married, 1840. 

Touespay, Ll. ‘ashington born, 1733, Shenstone died, 1763. 

Wepxespax, 12.—Lady Jane Grey and her husband beheaded, 1454, 
‘THURSDAY, 13,—-Massacre of Glencoe, 1691. Duc de Berri assassinated, 1821. 
Faupax, 14.—St. Valentine, Old Candlemas Day. 

Sarurpay, 15.—National Debt commenced, 1500, 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 16, 1851. 


Sunday | Monday | Tuesday | Wodnosday| ‘Thursday | Friday | Saturday 
M A u a “ A J A xu A uM A xu A 
homjhomj/bh mj h mj) hm) b mi h mj h mib m) No 3m» an [na | an 
6 6917 1917 4018 10) 8 50] 9 25! 10 1045 ]11 80] Tide} Oo 5/0 35 Si) 35 


} MONDAY, FEBRUARY |0, HENRY IV. (Part 1,), last time but Two, and the Panto- 
niltue. ‘Pocaday, Mth, THE PRISONER of WAK and the LOAN of « LOVER (as scted at 
Windsor Castle by Royal command), and the Pantomime, Wednesday, 12th, AS YOU LIKE 
11 (as noted at Windsor Castle by Itoyal command), and the Pantomime, "Thursday, 13th, 
TWELETH NIGHT, and tho Pantomime. Friday. Lith, HENRY LV. (Parc 1), lust timo but 
the Pantomime. Saturday, 1th, THE TEMPLAR, and the Pantomime. 
OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 

The public is respectfully informed that MR. BARTLEY will perform only THREE 
TS MORE, and that consequently the final representation of Shakespera's) play. of 
145 and, for the 


h 
1 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE. OXFORD-STREET.— 


URTH will take place on Monday, Feb. 10; Friday, Feb, 
en Monday, Fob. 17. 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—On MONDAY, 
FEB. 10th, and during the week, will be prosented the Grand Suceessfil Drama of 
KENILWORTH; or, the Golden Days of Queen Elizabeth. Mons. PLASCHE, the great 
Barrel Equilibrist, in his extraordinary performancos; together with Batty's novelties of the 
Arena, introducing new and splondi Scenes of thé Circle: the whole concluding tho 
Grand Pantomime of ‘ODONOE! TIVE; or, the White Horse of Killarney. Box-office open from 
1} to 4.—Stage manager, Mr, T. THOMPSON, 


R. JOHN PARRY'S ENTERTAINMENT.—Mr, JOHN 

PARRY will_givo his NOTES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, on Monday, at 

Huddersfield, Tuesday, Halifex; ‘Thursday, Bradford; Friday, Leeds; and on Monday, the 
, at York, 


ISTINS’ CONCERTS.—Mr. DISTIN and his SONS will 
Porform on thelr SAX HORNS at the following places:—l0th, Romsey; 11th, Salis- 

bury; 12th, Reading. Vocalist, Miss O'Connor.—All letters to he directed to H, Distin, Musica! 
Insirament Maker to her ‘os Anny and Navy, 3}, Cranbourne-strect, Leleoster-square, 
London. 


R. WILLY’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS—Mr. WILLY 

respectfully informs his Fricwls and the Subscribers to his CLASSICAT, CONCERTS. 

that, in Consequence of his engagements in Scotland, they are POSTPONED until his return to 
London.—w, Triton-terrace, Kennington: 


DAMS'S ANNUAL BALL.—Mr. THOS. ADAMS has the 

houont to announce to his ntumerous Patrons, therm 1th ANNUAL RAL, will take 

WILLIS'S ROOMS, King-stroot, St, James's, on TUESDAY noxt, FER. 1!, when his 

celohrated Quadrilie Band (putrasived hy thedtoyal Family) will be in aitendance:—Gentlo- 

min Tielecen ale Lrithne’ di 78 €2, includinye Refreshments," Trekota to be rebtainad at 

Mr. THOS. ADAMS'S Royal Quadrilie Offices, 7; ‘itzroy-square; at the 
An carly application for tickets is 2 # 


77, John-stroet, FI 
ne. An oazly apy ly requested. 
OLLONICON, 


MORNINGS, Twi 


—LUNDSDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 

VENINGS, EIGHT. Overture, ts) Au 
Sefection.** Semiramide. asia. March, * Oberon.” Overtare, ** Fra, Diavolo® Soto, 
pares Glee, = Spring’ datigtst. Ealsstion, “Huguenot " st f 
Lowther Arcade. 


pa a vise i 
Is and 1s 6d.—ROYAL MUSIC HALL, adjoining 


Gallery of 
Oren, from 10 in ths k 
aly, from 1a tho morning tll dusk-—Adision, Ie 
1 Bias) 
is 


Woop GALLERY, LE[CESTER-SQUARE.—The public 
ie informed, EpoTiG ion Pree amare aired fe 
jot ky ion of Ganibons GRAND MOVING PANORAMA of PAI ‘St. ‘Cloud, and pea 
Sailloa, and in order to give mare delat to the Exhibition, the pro} has POSPPONED the 
OPBNING of this Panorama, with the real Waterworks of ‘ersailles, until MONDAY, 
FEB, 10; after whioh it will bo open daily, at One, Three, and Eight o'Clock.—Admission. 1s 
Ms STOCQUELER’S ILLUSTRATIONS of INDIA.—The 
i . nd pharoryr enn ee and ld in INDIA is LAs OPEN 

at 5 on Mont it Ei ir M. - 
talition, Inn; "Heserved Beata, Su: GA’ thoes tobe Obeataot ot tee Soon tibet, oad 
Musto Publishers.—Doors open half an hour previous to each representation. 


pst GREAT PANORAMA of the 


vivid realiza 
eligibl 


J 


aa 


also the lie, Mount Petate, the Snowy and all the adjacent romantic and jue | 
scenery, ‘The Views of the ARCTIC REGIONS aed at te DAEs Ae tea Y are 
ROW open. Admission, ls. each View; or, 2s. 6d. to the three; Schools, 


Seats, 26 6d, beasalr 
to CALIFORNIA, across the 
at 
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Sorte vera 
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in the Laboratory of the Institution, utly in February. 


Hume. The reasons for 
i ellor of the 


0—Tho view in has not appearod ae 
CoNsTANTINE.—Tho arms of Balfour, of Bal 7} are—"* Arg. on a.chey ong between three 
mullets sa., ions head erased of the first, Crest: A tree ppr. Motto: Virtus ad 


uel aeseteen ial iy published 

+ Tato is 
ieee tat relates to a private ‘fair, and therefore @ counsel or attorney 
CAMBORNE—The price of cach Numbor of our Journal is printed on tho arst page 
Kopibalodos ‘We cannot recommend you 
A SvrroLk READER— ived ZO E—Sco the ‘ Post-Offlee z 


Di 
‘not room: G@ G—We have room for the Puzzles, &¢ 
TS88—The slory isin Tabart's Fairy Talos | MAMIA~ See Low at Book on Ohi 


“Lewis's First Book on Chosa! 
AB (ong)—Woe cannot inform you WISCONSIN shall be nttended to 


BOOKS, &¢., RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Goldsmith’s Works. the: 5 oS 
Bar 's Postical ——Cuff, the Nogro bev PE aco Morning.——Cheltenham 
‘Music.—Baumer's Sketches, , 


*,* The Fireworks at Parsonstown, will be Illustrated next week. 


NEXT WEEK 
A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 


*,* From the increasing sale of our Journal, great inconvenience is occasioned 
to many Newsmen, who cannot obtain their supply in due time. The indul- 
gence of our Readers is requested until our improved Printing arrangements 
are completed ; for which purpose, two new Mak » by Applegath, will be 
ready in a few weeks, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1851, 


Two motions brought before the House of Commons, the one by 
Mr. Hume, and the other by Mr. Brotherton, different in form, but 
with very similar tendencies, deserve, we think, more serious consi- 
deration than Parliament has given them. Mr. Hume proposed 
that no public money should be voted for any purpose whatever 
after twelve o’clock at night; Mr. Brotherton, the staunch champion 
of early hours, went further, and voted that no business of any 
kind transacted after midnight, and that the stroke of 
twelve upon the Parliamentary time-piece should be suffi- 
cient, without moyer or seconder, or any other form of pro- 
ceeding, to dismiss the members to their beds. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed Mr, Hume's proposal, 
on the ground that, in reality, whenever the House objected, no 
money was voted after midnight, and that, consequently, no change 
was necessary, Sir re pl opposed Mr. Brotherton’s motion 
Rea 8 cog ground the early adjournment of the House 
; only prolong the Session, and not shorten speeches ; and 
both motions were. ted—the first by a majority of 116 against - 
47, and the second by a aor of 108 against 32, Both 
of the Ministers admitted evil of these after-midnight 
discussions, though ey objected to the simple remedies 
proposed. The practice, however, calls loudly for reform. Great 
Britain is, as far as we know, the only country in the world where 
the most important business of Legislature is habitually transacted 
at such an le time. One reason may be that the members 
are not the paid servants of the people, and that, having their own 
affairs of business to which they must attend during the day, they 
have no other time at their command for the amateur service of the 
nation. than such hours as they can snatch from sleep or from re- 
creation, Another reason may be the custom of fashionable society 
to dine Inte; but, whatever be the real cause, there does not 
seem any sufticient ground for persisting in a practice which 
of itself is sufficient to deter able men from seeking a 
seat in Parliament, which breaks the health of many conscientious 
men, who haye sought and enjoy the honour of representing the 


people, and which often leads, as Mr. 
slovenly consideration of financial 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


PAPAL AGGRESSION. 


A Herts Counry Mretine was held in the Corn-Exchange, Hertford, on 
Thursday, to take into consideration the recent ions of the Pope ; the high 
sheritf in the chair. The Earl of Verulam proposed the first resolution, i 
that fhe appointment of a Roman Catholic hierarchy, with territorial titles, is an 
illegal interference with the prerogative of the Queen, The Rev. Mr. Redding, 
a Nonconformist minister, seconded the resolution, which passed unanimously. 
Sir W. Heathcote moved, “ That it is the duty of every loyal subject to resist 
these aggressions on the part of the Pope of Rome,” wl ‘was carried unani- 
mously, as was also a motion for an address of thanks to her Majesty for 
the gracious manner in which she has conveyed to the country her resolve to 
maintain inviolate the rights of her Crown and the national independence against 
all encroachments. Petitions to both Houses of Parliament were adopted ; and 
it was resolyed, on the motion of the nis of Salisbury, that copies of them, 


and of the address to the Queen, be forwarded for signature to the market towns 
beac the county. The meeting separated, giving three cheers for the 
jneen, 


Pusuic Income Anp ExpENDITURE.—This parliamentary paper 
was issned yesterday (Friday) morning, by which it appears that the 
total income of the year ending on the Sth of January last amonnted to 
£52,810,880 11s. 8d.; the expenditure for the same period being £50,231,874 
8s, 5d.; thus showing an excess of income over expenditure of £2,579,006 3s. 3d. 
The unfunded debt, on the 5th of January, was £17,701,700; and the balances 
in the Exchequer at the same date £9,245,876 Is, 23d. TE as 

It is said, that, without waiting for the passing of the new bill, it is 
intended by certain parties to present an indictment against Cardinal Wiseman, 
and that Mr, Edwin James, Q.C., Mr. Hugh Hill, and Mr. Lush haye been 
already retained on behalf of the prosecution. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, the newly-appointed Governor of St, Helena, 
proceeded yesterday (Friday) to Devonport, to embark on board her Majesty’s 
Poel Saad Sampson, Captain L. T. Jones, for conveyance to the seat of his 
government. 

Dears or THE Rey. Dr. Pyz Smira.—This eminent Dissenting 
preacher, after occupying for half a century, perhaps, the most distinguished 
place in the Nonconformist ministry of this country, expired on Wednesday. 
‘The deceased scholar is principally known in theological literature by his works 
on the Socinian and Arian controversies, and on the connexion of geology and 
Scripture. His death occurred at Guildford, whither he had retired on leaying 
Homerton College a short time back. 

Soura NorrnGHam Exxcrion.—The writ for South Nottingham- 
shire has been received by the High Sheriff; and Tuesday, the 11th inst., at haif- 
past ten in the morning, has been fixed upon for the nomination to take place at 
Newark. Should the show of hands be in favour of Mr. Barrow, and a poll be 
demanded by the nominator of Lord Newark, the Friday and Saturday following 
are to be devoted to recording votes in the several icts. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. * 


FRANCE, 

According to the aceounts received yesterday (Friday) evening from Paris, the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the President of the Republic were said to be 
such, that, in case the Dotation Bill was rejected by the Assembly, he would re- 
sign. But this is a rumour so obviously devoid of any truth or foundation what- 
ever, that it is only mentioned as showing what the wishes of Louis Napoleon's 
enemies are, and how des. rous they are of forcing him, by any means, to re- 
linguish the present commanding attitude he has assumed against the coalitionists. 
‘They think that they can make him strike under by assailing him through his 
private emibarrassments. Another conflict between the Executive and the As- 
sembly is accordingly expected upon this subject, The discussions in the 
bureaux were very animated, and a most decided tone against the project was 
manifested. Of 625 representatives whose opinions have been ascertained, 241 
are said to be for the Dotation, and 372 against it, two being doubtful. M, de 
Mornay has been chosen President of the Commission on the bill, M. Druet- 
Desvaux, secretary, and M, Piscatory, reporter. 

The Assembly have discussed at much length the Free-Trade proposition of 
M. Joret, for the abolition of the octrot duties on meat, fruit, &c. The Ministers 
opposed the motion, which was at length rejected. 

The report of the death,of the Duke de Bordeaux has been contradicted ; and 
it has been even asserted, on the authority of the 
the illness of the Prince had never been of the serious 


Vienna journals, } 
GERMAN STATES, 


The Austrian and Prussian journals continue to report the dangerous’ illness 
of the Duke of Bordeaux, some of which go so far as to say that he had 
Teceived the sacrament, and that the Duchess:de Berri, the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, and the Duchess de Bordeaux were close attendants at his bed- 
Private letters from Venice, however, declare that the Prince had’ 
only been uniwet! ‘or about forty-eight hotirs, and that he had almost recovered 
from his indisposition. It may also be noticed, in corroboration of the latter in- 

Government ed dispatches from their 
no reference whatever to the state of the 
This looks as if nothing very serious had happened to that 


side, 


formation, that the French 
Ambassador at Vienna, which 
Duke's health, 
Prince. 


it have received « 


Legitimist Committee, that 
) character stated in the 


‘THE COURT AND HAUT TON. 
ARRIVAL OF THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


‘The Queen and Prince Albert, attended by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, 
Palace, from Windsor Castie, at ten minutes before one | 
‘and the Prince were received by the Lord. 


arrived at Buckingham 
o’clock on Monday morning. Her Mi 


Chamberlain, the of the Hoi George Lennox, and the Master of 
the Household. Shortly after her in town, the Queen, attended by the 
Viscountess Jocelyn, went to Gloucester House, and visited her Royal Highness 


the Duchess of Gloucester, At three o’clock in the afternoon, her Majesty held 
a Court and Privy Council. At the Court, M. Marcoleta, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of had an interview 
of the Set and delivered his credentials to her Majesty. Sir Edward C. Dis- 

.C H., her Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary at the Hague, was pre- 


liyered to her Ber eaatees from Doyer, Ashford, New Romney, Chil- 
lingham, Gunstone, Hythe, and other in the county of Kent, 
also from Newark—all against Papal . The honour of knighthood was 


conferred by her Majesty upon the following gentlemen :—Mr. James William 
Morrison, of Snaresbrook, Essex; Mr Alexander Bannerman, Lieutenant-Go- 
HEViitawerce Wary, ‘atin Get ike Gee Bae oe 
the 1 e 's on 

Session of Pacament was _arri and agreed upon. The Earl of Carlisle 
(Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster) had an audience of the Queen, and sub- 
mitted to her Majesty the names of gentlemen to serve the office of Sheriff for 
the Co of Lancaster for the it year. In the evening her Majesty and 
Prince Albert honoured the et Theatre with their presence. The 


Royal suite consisted of the Viscountess Ji (lady-in-waiting), the Marquis 
of Ormonde (lord-in-waiting), Lord Charles Fitzroy (equerry-in-waiting), and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hon, Alex. Gordon (equerry-in-waiting to the Prince). 
On Tuesday the Queen went in state to the House of Lords, to open the 
arab pag dee by Hace Ag tay 3 jesty returned to 
ingham Palace before tht d., immediately “a 
Court left town on their return to Windsor Castle. 
__ Her ee mess the of Cambridge and the Princess 
fed Jett on Wednesday, on a visit, 
‘Wales, drove out in a pony carriage in Winds 
ess ‘Albert. on_h 
evening included his Royal 
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ene a vemains of the lamented Lord Dalmeny were consigned 
to the | mausoleum, near Dalmeny Park, on Thi ~ The Earl « 
_ Roseberry, V' ‘Mahon, and other members of the yy attended the 
> f: 5 
We are enabled to announce, that, in the course of next week, the 
ee Major the Hon. James Colborne, eldest son of Lieut.-General Lord 
Seaton, ‘the Hon. Charlotte de Burgh, daughter of Lieut.-General Lord 
Downes, will be celebrated in 
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“METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


AMENDMENT oF THE Parent Laws Preyrous To THE GREAT 
Exutsrrion.—A meeting of persons desirons of obtaining a diminution, of the 
expense and an increase of the security of British patents, was held on Monday 
evening at the Belle Sauvage Hotel, Ludgate-hill. Mr, George Shepherd, civil 
engineer, the chairman of the Council of the National Patent-Law Amendment 
Association, presided ; and the business of the evening was the presentation of 
@ prospectus of the association, which, as was observed, pledged the council to 
nothing very specific, yet affirmed the principles sought to be established :— 
1. Provisional protection at the cost of a few shillings. 2. Protection by letters 
patent for £30, instead of £400, as at present, with the power of paying by in- 
Stalments. 3, A simplification of the mode of obtaining that complete protection. 
4, An index of all patents for reference. 5. The assistance of assessors well 
acquainted with inyentions, for the guidance of the Crown officers and courts of 
law, when ; and, 6. A declaratory statute of what is really the law 
of patents. In conclusion, the coungil stated, that they were prepared to show 
that, if inventors must be specially taxed, the best plan would be to charge 
only a few pounds for a patent, and an ad valorem stamp duty on patented ar- 
ticles, which would in most cases facilitate the detection of piracy. The chair- 
man said all suggestions would be received by the council, and they intended to 
hold monthly meetings until a reform in the present system was obtained. 
Some few questions were put by gentlemen present, which elicited explanations 
of the prospectus, after which the meeting separated, without coming to any 
resolution, as this was viewed as a preliminary assembly. ri 

AW AMENDMENT Socrery.—A meeting of this society was held 
on Monday night, at their rooms, in Regent-street, Lord Brougham took the 
chair. The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected :—Messrs, Peter 
John Thomas Pearse, Cuthbert Edward Ellison, James William Bayley Money, 
James Four, George Tomline, George Bowyer, D.C.L., John Warrington 
Rogers, and Joseph Needham. Mr. Vansittar’ Neale read a report from the 
committee on the law of property, on a subject which had beea referred to them, 
whether 1t would not be practicable to organise an improved system of making 
landed property available as a security for advances of money. ‘Ihe report be- 
gan by stating, that, while the public fands were nearly at pat on an amount 
of interest that allowed only three or three-and-a-quarter per cent. jor capital, 
the landowner, whose property was comparatively more secure, and on whose 
estates the lender was always sure to recover the whole amount of his capital, 
could not borrow money at less than four per cent. One great cause of this 
higher rate of interest was to be attributed, no doubt, to the uncertainty of title 
which existed in various cases. But, at the same time, there could be no 
doubt, that, in a variety of instances, where the,title was not quite clear, it was 
at least sutficiently so to deter any party from disputing it.. The remedy, there- 
fore, which the committee proposed was, the institution of a society, with powers 
to be obtained from the Legislature, which should act between the lender and 
borrower, and become responsible to the lender for the security of the capital 
that he mijsht advance to the landowner. ‘The latter would, as now, pay all the 
expenses of investigating the title of his estate, and whatever other charges 
would naturally devolve upon him, while the society might be enabled to obtain 
money for him at 3 per cent., which they would advance to him at 34, the trac- 
tional part being the amount of the charge made by the society for their remu- 
neration. Where doubts rested upon the title, an increase of charge might be 
made. Such a plan, it appeared, had long been known in Prussia. Mr, Neale 
concluded by proposing that the report be printed and circulated among the 
members.—Mr. Stewart said that he had had occasion to investigate the Prus- 
sian system when he was in that country, and he found that it worked ex- 
tremely well and simply ; and what was remarkable, he found that almost every 
house in Berlin was mortgaged to considerably more than half its value—Mr. 
Webster said that something of the same kind existed in Russia and Norway. 
In Seotland, too, the banks were in the habit of advancing money on land, He 
was glad that such a system was propo,ed here, as it would have a tendency to 
Jower the interest of money, which would be of advantage in a national point of 
view.—After some further desultory conversation, the motion of Mr, Neale was 
agreed to, and the meeting adjourned. 

Nationa Rerorm Association.—On Monday evening, at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-streét, the National Parliamentary and Financial 
Association held the first of a series of soirées. Upon the platform were Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, the President of the Association; Mr. Joseph Hume, M,P, ; 
and Messrs, R, H. Kennedy, H. J. Slack, John Honghton (tenant-farmer), W. 
H. Ashurst, and others. Mr. Hume was voted to the chair. Sir Joshna Walms- 
ley said that that was the first of a series of soirées which the association were 
about te hold for the purpose of teaching them their just rights, and of showing 
how to obtain them, Mr. Hume then delivered a long speech, reiterating his 
former opinions respecting misgovernment, and the necessity of the public en- 
forcing their just rights by insisting upon a more extended franchise, which, 
when obtained, would check the wasteful expenditure of the public money, and 
thereby improye the general conduct of society. Sir Jas. Duke, M.P., proposed. 
that this meeting offers its sincere and grateful thanks to Joseph Hume, Esq., 
MP., for his valuable and long-continued advocacy of Parliamentary and finan- 
cial reform, for the great benefits which he has conferred on the people at large, 
by his vigilant attention to their wishes, and more especially for the address, 
replete with knowledge, instruction, and advice, which he has this evening been 
pleased to deliver. Mr, Kennedy seconded the resolution, which was carried by 
acclamation ; after which the meeting separated. 

Lonpon Farmers’ Cius.—A meeting of the members of this 
club was held at 39, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on Monday, when the first 
of the discussions for the year 1851 took place. The question was, “ How far 
taxation enters into the cost of agricultural produce?” Mr. Thomas officiated 
as chairman; and Mr.S. Cheetham, of the Grove, Eling, Southampton, opened 
the discussion in a paper abounding in relative to the present natural 
and artificial value of agricultural produce. The meeting was subsequently 
addressed by Mr. Baker, Mr. Bell, the Hon. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Mechi, Mr. William 
Bennett, Mr. Wood, Mr. Williams, Mr. Tattershall, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Fisher Hobbes, 
and others, A resolution was ultimately carried as follows :— 

‘That, although this club will not undertake to define the exact amount of taxation which 
enters into the cost of agricultural produce in the United Kingdom, yet they are of opinion 
‘that those taxes which peculiarly affect those productions are now become intolerable by the 
great depreciation in tho price of corn and cattle, and therefore require immediate removal. 
The malt-tax was especially and pepe ee ey Mr. Mechi adducing, 
as one of his reasons for opposing it, that families of agricultural labourers 
were driven, by its operation, into the consumption of vilely adulterated tea ; 
and another gentleman stating that in Cambridgeshire and elsewhere there was 
visible a still worse result, in the enormous demand for opium, 
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Mexrixe or Convocatron.—The two Houses of Convocation met 
on Wednesday at the Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey, when the 
Bishop of Chichester presented a petition from the clergy and laity of the pro- 
yince of Canterbury, praying that the most reverend and right reverend fathers 
in God would use their influence in obtaining for the two Houses of Convocation 
license to deliberate, in order afterwards to take such measure as might seem for 
the good of the Church, 

Roya GeneraL Annuity Socrery.—On Wednesday, the anni- 
versary festival of this society took place at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
street; Mr. T, W. Booker, M P., in the chair. About 200 gentlemen sat down te 
dinner, and amongst them were Lord Saye and Sele, the Hon. Wykeham 
Finnes; Mr. Blakemore, M.P.; Mr. Richard Brembridge, M.P. ; Mr. Howell 
Gwyn, M.P,; Mr, William Cubitt, M.P., &c, After the usual loyal toasts, the 
chairman proposed “ Permanent prosperity to the Royal General Annuity So- 
ciety,” and, in doing so, took occasion to allude to the circumstances under 
which the institution came into existence. It was founded, he said, in the year 
1827, for the purpose of allowing permanent annuities to decayed merchants, 
bankers, members of the clerical, legal, and medical professions, master ma- 
nufacturers, tradesmen, clerks, and also to the widows of such persons, and to 
single women of the like class. He observed, upon reference to the statistics of 
the society, that the aunuities granted to the males amounted to £27 in each 
case, and to £18 in the case of the females; and these advantages were con- 
ferred without distinction of religion, sect, or country. None were admitted to 
the benefits of the charity who were under the age of 60, unless totally incapa- 
citated, and the great yariety of persons who were now upon the books of the 
institution sufficiently testified to its comprehensive usefulness. The claims of 
so valuable a society were large, and it was to be regretted that the funds at its 
disposal were totally inadequate to meet them. It would appear that the pre- 
sent funds were only sufficient to give annuities to sixteen men (whose united 
ages amounted to 1170, the average age being 73) and to twenty-four women 
(their united ages amounting to 1697, and the average age being 70). This was 
the class of persons whom he now called upon the present assembly to assist, by 
extending to them those blessings which, in the natural course of events, they 
might themselves be glad to receive at some future period. In making this 
appeal to them, he would beg to point out the large amount of happiness they 
might succeed in diffusing around them by a very small pecuniary sacrifice — 
The toast was responded to with the accustomed honours. Various other toasts 
were proposed and responded to in successidn, and, in the course of the evening, 
subscriptions were announced amounting to upwards of £1200. 

Temperance Demonsrration.—A very numerously attended 
meeting of the friends of the Temperance cause took place on Monday evening, 
at Exeter-Hall, at which Mr. J. 8. Buckingham presided. The chairman, in 
opening the proceedings of the meeting, drew an amusing comparison between 

the temperance movement and the religious and political agitations which have 
lately occupied public attention, urging upon the audience the greater import- 
ance of the former, and inviting their co-operation in checking the “alcohol 
aggression,” by a resolute adherence to, and advocacy of, temperance principles, 
He congratulated the friends of temperance upon the past progress, and espe- 
cially upon the present encouraging prospects of their cause, it was intended 
that a grand convention of the members of temperance societies should be held 
in the metropolis in the course of the year; and he was sure that their numbers, 
their charac,er, and their station also, would be such as would surprise many 
who were not aware of the great progress that had been made of late years in 
the temperance cause. (Loud cheers.) Addresses upon various topics cone 
nected with the temperance movement were afterwards delivered by the Rev. 
Messrs. Spencer, Forster, Newman Hale, and G. M. M'Cree; and the meeting, 
which was composed principally of members of the working-classes, broke up at 
alate hour, 4 

ImproveMENT oF LetcesTER-sqUARE.—On Tuesday evening, a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Leicester-square and its immediate locality was 
held at the Sablonitre Hotel, to take into consideration Mr. Wyld’s proposal for 
the erection of his great globe in the centre of the square, and for other ime 
provements and ornamental arrangements. Mr. Hodges took the chair. Mr. 
Wyld, M.P., who was accompanied by the architect of the proposed building, en- 
tered into a detailed account of his plan for the structure, which, he stated, was 
to be composed of iron, glass, and wood. He proposed to purchase the site from 
the present holders for the sum of £3000 for ten years. Should the building 
turn out a failure, he (Mr. Wyld) would undertake to restore the square at the 
end of the term of ten years; previons to which he would place new iron rail- 
ings round a flower-garden to be established in the centre, and put the whole 
square into thorough repair. Mr. Ridgway was glad to find that a reformation 
was about to take place, and expressed a hope that in future Leicester-square 
would become a more reputable locality than it had been for so many years, 
Mr. Cochrane supported Mr. Wyld. A committee, composed of the following 
gentlemen :—Messrs. Hunter, Child, Ridgway, Parsons, Martle, Nind, and 
Hodges, was appointed to watch the interests of the inhabitants. 

GovERNMENT VisiIv TO THE GAoL or NewGATe.—On Wednesda: 
morning, Lord John Russell, accompanied by Sir George Grey, and other off- 
eials connected with the Inspection of Prisons, arrived at Newgate for the pure 
pose of witnessing and inspecting the various arrangements made therein by 
the direction of the visiting Justices for the health and care of the prisoners. 
Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey were received by the Lord Mayor, Sir 
James Duke, M.P,, Alderman Humphery, &c., and escorted by them throughout 


the prison, 

Enrorion or ALDERMEN.—On Wednesday, at a wardmote which 
waa held in virtue of a precept issued by the Lord Mayor, at the Bay-Tres Ts- 
vern, St. Swithin’s-lane, for the purpose of electing an Alderman for the Ward 
of Walbrook, in the room of Michael Gibbs, Esq., who last week ied, Mr. 
Le Pesto Wire was elected without opposition to the honour of the alder- 

SEOEssIon FROM THE CHURCH.—The Rey. Mr. r, of the 

joining the Church of Rome. On Sunday 


Proprietary Chapel, Pimlico, is about 
evening last Mr. Harper preached his farewell sermon to a numerous congrega~ 
belt ae on apie et which he intimated to his flock the step which he was 
about @. His discourse was as! attack on the constit i 
bast ena of the oe of saa ged eli atau 
TICLES OF VERTU.—A small collection of antiquities and works 
of art, the property of the Rev. Dr. Neligan, of Cork, Seana a few days ago 
under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, and realised good prices, 
The trustees of the British Museum, Lord Cadogan and Lord Londesborough, 
contended for and secured many of the choice articles. Lot 83, an elegantly~ 
shaped Roman lamp, eleven inches long, with Christian monagram between the 
letters “Alpha” and “* Omega,” was bought for Lord Londesborough for 
£16 5s, Lot 111, a bust of Diana, of beautiful character, with the eyes of silver, 
was secured by the same nobleman for £9 15s. Lot 134, a missal on vellum, 
Dic ieadl et eonein of Flemish work, of the 15th century, sold for £19 108. 
01 an ancient Silver Cross (found in the Abbey of Kilmal! 
‘Umeriek), browght £5 125 oa, oe mgeisrm aed 
ANTE.—In a sale just effected by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, 
of Wellington-street, there occurred a very extensive and Riteresting series of 
the various editions of Dante, and the prices realised will fully show the biblio- 
graphical appreciation of the early editions of the works of this highly- 
gifted and ent Italian poet. A beautiful little manuscript, on vellum, of 
the “ Divina Commedia,” of the early part of the 15th century, produced £15 
10s; and another on paper, bearing date 1436, £29108. The first edition, with 
ected ue ee in Barre) Dated sold for £14; and the first edition, with a 
lentary, brong a, 10s. was given for the Junto editic 
legs a sum. than £9 for that of Stagnino, 15: “E z ei 
Crry Improvements.—On Wednesday the whole of the houses on 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

VIEW OF THE EXTERIOR, TAKEN FROM THE NORTH SIDE 
OF THE SERPENTINE. 

iews of the Palace of International Industry haye 
y n to the public, in every shape and form, that it is 

»st impossible to find a new point from which to delineate the great 


exuinple of the Vietorian style of building. 

Most of the views, howe' have been taken from points on the south 
side of the Serpentine, which, in the present instance, forms the fore- 
round of the picture. A spot nearthe Royal Humane Society’«receiving 
house, on the north bank of the river, has been chosen by our Artist for 
this original TMlustration, presenting, in addition to the beautiful outline 


and external details of the main building, and its graceful and prominent 


feature the transept, some of the most attractive objects in the neigh- 
bourhood 

It is not generally known, that when the project of the Exhibition was 
started, it was proposed, as a main feature in the scheme, that the 
Serpentine should be inleosed during the time of the Exhibition, for the 
full display of the most beautiful specimens of naval architecture, and 
models of flouting bridges and breakwaters, of life-boats, and other 
similar humane contrivances; and that the most improved modes of 


using the diving-bell, and of Dlasting by electricity under water, &c., 
should form, perhaps, the most unique and striking portion of the Exhi- 
bition ; and it is to be hoped that, if a future occasion occurs, it will not 
be lost sight of, 

The celebrated “ Rotten-row,” also forms a conspicuous part of the 
picture ; not, however, merely as occupied by the few and select fashiona- 
ble equestrians who disport themselves therein, removed from vulgar 
gaze, but n additional drive through the Park, open to the additional 
million from the four quarters of the universe. 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Ur to the 3d inst. the influx of visitors to the Crystal Palace was incessant ; yet, 
denge as was the throng and pressure on the last two or three days of those out- 
side, those within the walls of the Building seemed scattered and few, so capacious | 
and accommodating are its aisles, galleries, avenues, and transept. The receipts 
from the 5s, restricting fee exceeded on Saturday £300 ; and weare glad to mention 
this, as our readers may remember that the large accumulated fund, happily, is 
set apart for the relief of the sick and reward of the industrious. At one time it 
calculated that some three thousand visitors were inspecting the various in- 
esting features of the edifice; to these may be added some sixteen or eighteen 
hundred workmen; and yet the eye rested but on small groups, and could no- 
where detect an approximation to such a crowd as that of four or five thousand 
souls We can, therefore, readily believe that twenty thousand spectators may, 
at any timo, be safely admitted, when the marvels of the Exhibition are thrown 
open, without let or inconvenience. Outside the glass Palace, further space and 
accommodation is inevitably necessary; provision must be made by the Woods 
and Forests, and the semi-official suggestion bruited about, of rendering the 
Building temporarily independent and apart from the Park, should be ucted 
upon, By removal of the iron railings on the south side, and throwing open the 
whole approach from the Kensington-road, by cutting a road on the east and 
west into Rotten-row, and enclosing that famous ride, so as to form a cl cir- 
cuit of the Industrial Palace, the confusion, obstruction, and danger, from the 
crowds of yehicles and masses of pedestrians, which would oth s@ Uns 
doubtedly ensue, would be set aside, as far as the powers of the Woods and 
Forests are concerned. The expense of this arrangement, we are convinced, 
would not be of much moment, and would probably be met by the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition. 

Though the admission of general visitors ceased after the 3rd instant, the 
Executive Committee accorded entrance for three subsequent days to the mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Legislature. No great number of these availed them- 
selves of the privilege, save on the Jast day. H.RH. the Duchess of Kent 
paid a special visit on Saturday, and) was received by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and conducted over the Building; and among the general visitors were 
the Duchess of Sutherland, the Prime Minister, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
accompanied by members of their respective families, Indeed, the number of 
those present on Saturday exceeded five thousand—a pretty test of what we 
may expect wlien the destiny of the structure is attaiaed, and its space filled with 
apecimens of industrial art, 

‘The Building itself may now virtually ve said to have been transferred to the 
Commissioners, Messrs. Fox. and Henderson have yet to render parts of it 
water-tight} and the heavy rain onthe 2nd instant, during the day, afforded 
thenn ample opportunity of investigating. the causes of leakage, slightly visible 
inyparts of their extraordinary work. The singular accident which oceurred on 
the doth ultimo, viz, the sudden displacement of part of the roof by the wind, 
has bean clearly ascertained, and the ability of a repetition of its effects pro- 
vided for immediately and without inconvenience, The damage was but 
trifling, and was readily repaired. The flooring of the great centra: avenue is, 
AB pede ee uot to be commenced till after the disposition of 
the larger portion of the goods, &c. ; and the north-western portion will remain 
untinished till the machinery in its district is finally adjusted. The framework 
for the eight iron ‘staiteases into the galleries is on the ground, and being 
erected: each will Consist of a double flight of iron steps, with oak treads, anda 
central landing. The division of the spaces, by hoarding, &e., assigned for 
foreign countries, &c., as we last week: reported, is now being immediately 
advanced. Parts of the flooring of the galleries, which forms the ceiling of the 
basement or ground-floor, haye been coloured in distemper, as specimens of 
decoration, No definite opinion as to the success of the colours can be pro- 
nounced, as the experiment is on such a yery limited scale ; the boards, how- 
ever, being rough and unplaned, the joints of the flooring are visible, and the 
colours do not take to the rough surface. The adoption of a suggestion to 
paper the boards would immediately obviate the unsightliness, for it seems that 
the Commissioners would not pay the extra sum for planing the under side of 
the planks, = 

The great point under consideration by the Commissioners and the Executive, 
and so interesting to the public, has been the rates of admission. It has been 
determined that everybedy shall pay, even the Commissioners, the Executive, or 
members of the staff. Servants of exhibitors connected with the arrangement, 


Attendance of servants of exhibitors, it has been officially declared, will not 
be admitted, until the goods which may be entrusted to them are deposited in 
the Building. 

The despatch to the United States Committee at Southampton, announces that 
the Government of the United States have fixed Southampton as the port of ar- 
rival, &¢, of the St, Lawrence frigate, bringing American contributions. All 
charges by the dock and railway companies are withdrawn; “and therefore,” 
says the official communication, all goods intended for the Exhibition, and 
brought by a United States’ vessel to Southampton, will be conveyed thence to 
Vauxhall, within one mile of the place where the Exhibition is to be held, free 
of all charge, &e.”” The proper order will accordingly issue from the navy 
department to the commander of the St. Lawrence. 

Sacred fanciful compositions in mosaic are to be sent from Rome, a half 
figure from Guercino, of St. John the Baptist, worked in fine mosaic by Signor 
Castellini, is promised from the famous mosaic establishment in the Vatican, 
Landscapes, &c., in the same art, ure to be rendered by Chevalier Barbieri and 
Signor Boschetti. The Government, it is rumoured, will forward the twelve 
celebrated camei, engraved by the Chevalier Girometti on oriental gems pur- 
chased by Pope Gregory, for the Vatican library. 

An association of manufacturers at Sonnenberg, near Coburg, are said to be 
preparing a large plastic ¢ab/eau, with about 400 figures, representing a German 
national /éfe—this scene being laid in the Chateau of Rosenan and its environs, 
where the Prince Consort was born. The figures partly move by machinery ; 
there are jets d'eau-and music in the interior. 

The French Government, has written to the Commissioners on the propriety 
and means of completing an insurance of the French contributions, which are 
valued at £800,000, or 20,000,000f, 

As a proof of the interest the prize essay has excited, essays have been already 
sent from Montreal, New York, andother places, in the English language; from 
Sicily, in as ; and others in the French and German language, are, we hear, 
in preparation. rf 

The rates of admission after the Ist May were settled by the price Com- 
mittee on the 3rd inst. They await the sanction of the Commissioners before 
they are definitely announced to the public: meanwhile we learn that the issue of 
season tickets is determinedon, probably at 3 guineas each or so; these will admit 
their holders to all ceremonial and other occasions. The shilling admission-fee 
for the masses will be authorised before the end of the first month; and gra- 
duated charges, from one guinea downwards, may be expected in the first in- 
stance. It is undecided, we believe, whether the charge should ever be lower 
than one shilling. 


TRIAL AND SENTENCE OF MR. AND MRS, SLOANE. 


On Wednesday Mr. and Mrs. Sloane were tried, at the Central Criminal 
Court, before Mr. Justice Cresswell and Mr. Justice Coleridge, on the charge 
of ill-treating and starving their servant Jane Wilbred, 

The Court was densely crowded on the oceasion. 

At ten o'clock the defendants were placed at the bar. Mrs. Sloane was 
dressed in black, and her face was covered with @ thick veil. She appeared a 
good denl affected, 
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of age, 
place she was near 16; and he concluded. by expressin; 
the jury had heard all the facts he should lay before them, they would be of 
opinion that the defendants ought to be convicted upon the two first, as well as 
the other eounts of the indictment, 

The learned counsel was then about to call the witnesses, when he was inter- 
Tupted by 

Mr. Justice Coleridge, who said that the case had been 
but it appeared to-him that the facts which had been detailed would not support 
the indicument, The 


protection, or disposition of articles, together with members of the public press, 
will alone be exempt. 

The Codiitsalonere were strongly advised by some of the best friends of the 
Exhibition in the country districts against any attention to Mr. Paxton's sugges- 
tion; some of the mechanics’ clubs even expressed their disinclination against 
an appeal at the eleventh hour to the public purse; and any inclination to the 
proposed demand on State money would have been quite at variance with the 
Past policy of the Commission, which actually pays the Sappers and Miners em- 
ployed on the Building—each man at least 2s. per diem for his services, 

We have more than once adyerted to the pressing and important labonrs of the 
Executive Committee. Exhibitors seem to care but little for the additional 
trouble and harrass they may occasion by their applications; for we hear that 
appedis and demands for space modifications abound from © \ r. Those 
having an allowance of vertical space require large or small additional counter 
space; those with counter space ask, of course, for front places, length, and not 
depth; and, a8 an authority on the subject declared, if all the counter exhibitors 
could have their own way, the Glass Palace would reach down to Whitechapel. 
It is estimated that the aggregate cost of the fittings will reach £65,000; but 
this is merely a guess, as each exhibitor may exercise his own taste in the 
shelves, cases, pedestals, &c., which he may require for his contributions. 

Both the Home Office and the Board of Nth, by. mdence with 


parochial authorities, ought to take steps (where practicable) as to the location 
and disposition of the enormons extra, population which will be temporarily en- 
trusted to their care, after May next, Mr, Dickens’s Household Words pro- 
perly notices the absence of any temporary accommodation for the humbler 
classes ; and certainly extra sanatory provisions, both for our streets and houses, 
ought to be prepared, or London may become unbearable to its own necessarily 
resident population, A proposal by Mr. Sidney, who was connected with the 
primary arrangements the Royal Commission, respecting the 

of lodging-houses in Lambeth, might be followed out, and certain parishes 
should create suet: register-oftices, and notify their existence in each district 5 
these offices, and Rinageiaregroenaee ay ae books, being under the sur- 
veillance of the po! would be ly useful and trustworthy. 

Ai, Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, we remind our correspondents, is the head 
executive and responsible authority for all communications from French exhi- 
bitors with tle Royal Commission, The numeroas staff-clerks, for correspond- 
ence and acconnts; attendants in and upon the location of the French contribu- 
tions in the Building, &e. (whieh body, it is caleulated, will be needed for the 
next eight months) ; the presence of the special and. scientific commissioners, 
who will prosecute inquiries into the character, &¢, of the Exhibition, are pro- 
vided for by the 170,000 franes (£6800) accorded by the in the grant 
passed last week. The whole of the French contributions will be ready by the 
15th April. 
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A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 


ONE OF THE ACTHORS OF “ THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF Lire,” HOW TO GET 
MARRIED,” ETC., ETC. 


(Continued from ‘page 88.) 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HOME OF THE SPITALFIELDS WEAVER, 


WE will suppose that we are walking down the Bethnal-green-road. 
On cach side of it are small two-storied houses, many of them with 
gardens in front, hemmed in by green railings. In some of these houses 
the garrets are furnished with a long lattice-like window similar to those 
We see in a carpenter’s shop. In fact, it isjust as if some eccentric being 
had placed the shop window in the garret, instead of the ground-floor. 

These houses were once rented by the silk weavers, and these long 
windows were to let the light in upon the loom. Very few weavers live 
in these houses now. They are too good for them—which means, they 
i too expensive. One room to work, live, and sleep in, is all they can 
aiford. 

Now let us turn down into one of those dark streets, that dart out from 
both sides of the Bethnal-green-road. They seem nearly all of them de- 
serted, there are no children making mud pies,or floating paper boats down 
the gutter,as there are about St.Giles’s. Here the “ lights,” asthe weavers 
call their windows, haye a very curious appearance. For the whole length 
of the street, the garrets, the second, and sometimes, the first-floors haye 
got these long glass fronts, just as if panes had been used instead of bricks. 
As you glance down the long line of buildings, they remind you of 
& huge factory ; for the windows are so similar that it seems as if they be- 
longed to one immense passage that ran from the first house to the last 
down each side of the street. 

There is not a street in Spitalfields without these windows. You can al- 
most read from them what is the condition of the inhabitants, They are 
a kind of barometer, a glass in fact to tell whether times are stormy or fair 
with the inmates. One or two in a street will, perhaps, haye nice white 
curtains showing through the panes, with a bright red flower-pot or two 
along the window-sill, In others the glass will be pretty clean and 
sound, with the brown poles of the loom standing close by. But in most 
of the windows the glass has gone, and an old rag ora piece of paper 
supplies its place. In many of the last-named houses the shuttle is 
heard whizzing and the batten thumping as soon as it is daybreak, only 
to cease at midnight. 

it is reckoned that in Spitalfields there are 9000 looms constantly at 
work. Generally, there is a family dependent on each loom, and the 
average rate of wages is from four to six shillings. Many of the weavers, 
after having starved happiness from their homes, and goods and chattels 
to the pawnbrokers, grow tired of their calling, and seek work at the 
Docks. Others get a little aid by carrying on two or three employments 
at once. They weave, keep pigeons, and snare birds; and this is the 
reason why there are so many pigeons circling in the air, and so many 
lath-built cages seen on the roofs, 

Our story takes us to a street that tells the most wretched tale of 
any in Spitalfields. It is wider than the rest, and the houses are not so 
black with dirt as many you have passed—for some of the men live in 
veritable pigsties. No! they are too fifthy even for pigs. The street we 
were talking of is called Slater-street. On each side of it are to be seen 

the posts and beams of looms worn black with the labour. When want 
and despair have at last driven the weaver to curse the trade that 
starves him, he carries his loom to the brokers that live in Slater-street, 
and sells it for a few shillings, to keep life going whilst le ‘seeks other 
ep plo bene This is why this street tells more wretched tale than 
any other. girs ial as c 

On a miserable worm-eaten bedstead 1: ty man, prostrate with fever, 
tossing about the few linen rags that serve covering. Time had 
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have fallen had it not been propped up in the centre with an old 
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At fast the weaver heard the footstep of some one feeling the way up 
the dark and broken steps of the staircase. It was Kitty, with the 
bottles from the doctor. “There are two more steps broken, now, 
father,” she said, as she entered ; “ and it’s as much as I could do to get 
up-stairs. The stench, too, is dreadful. It takes away your breath. 
No wonder the child died on the first-floor.” 

Asher father did not answer her, she seated herself on his bed beside him, 
There was a look of despair in his face; and, as each bitter thought en- 
tered his brain, his forehead would wrinkle up, asthe ripple on the water 
niirks where the stone has fallen. His eye seemed so wild, that, hurrying 
to the medicine she had brought, she poured some into her hand, and 
rubbed his chest with it, From constantly leaning over the loom, the 
chest had become gore, so that he could not breathe without pain, and 
she thought he was suffering from it, j 

“Tt isn’t that, Kit,” he said, after a time ; “it ain’t that.” Then, point- 
ing to the loom, he added, “ I've been at that velvet all this day, and yet 
T can’t get that stain out. They'll dock me a penny a yard; I know 
they will !—I know they will! Last week they docked Jim Bacon a 
penny for one not bigger than a fly dirt. They're fond of stains, they 
pay se well. As Jim said, the taking of a penny a yard were like stop- 
ping the meat and giving the salt, Ah! it’s too bad ! it is 'pon my life !” 

Kitty still went on rubbing, without answering her father. 

* Ah! you may rub and rub, my poor wench,” he continued ; but 
it ain't doctors’ stuff that will put strength and marrow into my bones. 
It's bread we want, Kit; bread, my girl! Our jaws grow rusty for want 
of munching, they do. Strength goes in at a hungry man’s mouth— 
that's where strength goes in. But God’s very good to us,” he added, in 
a subdued tone ; “we don’t feel hungry when we're sick; and, Heaven 
ie rae I've been bad these three days. It’s one mouth less to fill, 

uat’s all” 

As if he found relief in talking, he went on pouring out his troubles. 

“Dear, dear! what wages will be next, I can’t say. There isn’t a 
house that hasn’t lowered sixty per cent. ;, and Master Clam is down to 
seventy-five. It’s too bad! too bad! and such a beautiful craft as it is, 
too. To see those flowers springing up under one’s very hands—it seems 
like growing them. You know that lily pattern I wove last week, Kit? 
Well, as its pretty wiste blossoms stole on to the silk, and its bright 
green leayes came springing out of nothing, as it were, they reminded 
me of just such another lily that stood under the window where your 
grandmother used to sit of a summer's evening, knitting the warm 
stockings her children were to wear in the winter. We used to call that 
window the lily-window. Ah! these recollections soften one’s heart ; 
they are the sweet perfume, child, that hangs about these silken flowers,” 

‘The girl’s hand rested on the patch-work covering of the bed, as she 
sat silently listening to her father. His words always comforted her, 
however bitterly he spoke. It was that silent grief, when he would pass 
the days bending in sorrow over his work, his cares locked ‘up in his own 
breast, that would make her heart bleed. His misery flew away with 
his words ; for even now as he spoke, the tight wrinkles on his forehead 
loosened one by one, as if charmed away by the holy thoughts. 

“Then,” he went on, his cheek flushing, and his eye softening, before 
the picture he conjured up, “Then the trade was a living to all ; the child’s 
mouth could be filled, the mother could be the housewife, and the 
father take his rest. It was a bad day's work, Kit, when only four 
bright shillings jingled in the pocket ; and now,” he added, as he tossed 
his head, “ we thank God for only one. ‘Then a mother took pride in 
her little ones, They were looked upon as blessings, not as curses, A. 
pale face would set a parent’s heart aching, it would. They didn’t pray. 
that the little ones might die, then, Kit; but the coffin was wept over, 
and death was feared, for he brought misery, not relief, as now-a-days.” 
He raised himself on his elbow, the better to look in her face. She 
was gazing at him; her large eyes brightened up, listening as intently 
as a child does to a fairy tale. He took her thin cold hand in his, and 
went on with his story, 

“ My father little thought his children would ever snap at bread like 
hungry wolyes, ‘Thank heayen! he died whilst the cupboard was yet 
full—when we gave away in charity what would keep the flesh on our 
hones now, As for dining without meat. Hah !"—and he laughed at 
the thought. “Dear! dear! Iean remember as well as yesterday, as 
every Saturday came round, before I was strong enough to swing a 
batten, my mother, with her warm red shawl on. and the basket on her 
arm, and a {ull purse in her pocket, ready for the Saturday’s market, to 
buy the week’s meat. How we used to quarrel among ourselyes, who 
should be her ‘ beau,’ as she called it; for she was always sure to have a 
halfpenny or so to spare when we were with her, poor soul. What a 
treat it was, to be sure. How the gas used to hiss and blaze as it rushed 
out, like steam from a kettle, lighting up the red meat and happy faces, 
as if it were daytime. And laugliter and ringing of money all around 
you, Kit; eyery one stopping each othet to ask after the home, or say 
some kind thing or other. Low the butchers, too, would fight for my 
mother’s custom; bowing and calling her ‘ ma’am,’ and patting my head 
till her face would sparkle and dimple with pride and joy. Then the 
grocer's shops, too, their windows filled with fields of plums and sugar, 
with hedges of candied lemon peel, and crossed with cinnamon-canes as 
Jong as walking-sticks, Ah! it seems but yesterday!” After a pause 
he added, “ What a blested gift is this remembrance of happiness, that 
brings back youth again, and lets me live once more in my father’s 
house! Memory is a second youth, Kit.” = i 

The wind blowing through the broken panes, once more brought him 
back to his story. ; 

“Instead of living in a hovel like this’—and he pointed to the 
wretched walls—‘ each family had its house, with the bright brass plate, 
and well-scoured knocker on the door. There was the room for work- 
ing, for sleeping, and for sitting. There was the room, too, that no dirty 
shoe ever entered, the housewife’s pride—the visitors’ room, with the 
bunch of fresh evergreens in the clean fire-place, and the polished table, 
so bright that it was like looking into water. Such a room as ours we 
wouldn't haye made a kennel of. Then our gardens, too! Oh how I long 
to smell a garden, Kit, it pours life into one.” 

Turning to the old clock against the wall, he went on; “ Weused to wateh 
that clock,we youngsters; and when we had worked our twelve hours, 
our day’s labour ceased. Then we were off to our gardens, each one with his 
tools on his shoulder, to grow the flowers we had been weaving. We 
loved our gardens, child, as a drunkard loves his drink. We would hang 
about them as lads do round a stable-yard. There was a rivalry among 
us with our flowers, In looking at their bright colours we forgot the 
world and its temptations, our hearts grew kindly, and we became good 
sons and good fathers. One man—lis name was Barney—had tulips 
that couldn’t be valued, they were so scarce; one bed alone was worth 
£200. He got sometimes £5 for a single root—more than one can get 
now, Kit, to save a life. Reach me down that hat, child—there, on the 
shelf over the door.” 


then. But now, as soon as the child can turn a wheel, if must earn its 
mouthful. It isn’t right ; indeed it isn’t right. Study is called idleness 
now-a-days,” 

Again they were silent, each busy with his own thoughts. 

“How long does it want to Christmas, Kit?” at last he asked; and 
without waiting for an answer, he said, with a shudder, “ Ugh! how I 
dread that day! I fear it more than any other! Each moment of it seems 
to tear my heart open, it brings back olden fimes so. I see that little 
room of ours where the stuffed birds were, with the table piled up with 
the warm covering the good mother had worked for her children, I see 
the happy brothers and sisters looking at the Christmas presents with 
straining eyes; and then I can’t help seeing our own rags, Kit. Then, 
a8 night comes on, the sound of music and the pattering of feet mix with 
my groans. Ugh! I wont, I mustn’t think of it, or it will drive me 
mad ;” and, throwing himself on his pillow, he buried his face in it, as if 
to shut out the scene he had pictured, 

ue little girl, bursting into tears, rocked her body to and fro in her 

ie! 


* How wretched we are,” she cried, ‘None are so wretched as we 
are, y 
The old man, as he heard the words, with an effort roused himself. 
He saw the tears oozing out from between the thin fingers she held be- 
fore her face, and, placing his hand on her shoulder, shook her gently. 
“My child,” he said, in a soft, patient yoice, “ go, see if there is yet 
bread in the cupboard.” 

Yes, there was a ernst. 

iS Kit 1” he said, as she stood holding it before him, “we are yet happy, 
my girl, We have bread to eat, and a roof to cover us. God grant our 
|. neighbours fare not worse !” 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE THEATRES, 


PRINCESS’. 

Shakspeare’s delightful comedy of “ As You Like it” was revived en Saturday, 
in a very satisfactory manner, regarding the mise en seéne and general theatri- 
cal appointments. We had, im fact, one of the most beantiful and picturesque 

placed upon the boards in an exceedingly beautiful and picturesque man- 
ner. The Forest of Arden was, indeed, realized, with its trees and fantastic 
avenues, its running brooks, and its rude bridges. | The play was excellently 
acted, from Mrs. Kean’s exquisite Rosalind to Mr. Meadows’s rustic William. Mr. 
Kean, in Jaques, recites the meditative and descriptive passages with admirable 
taste and elocution. Touchstone and Audrey, in the hands of Mr. and Mrs, 
Keeley, lost none of their wonted humour. Mr. Addison improves on acquaint- 
ance, and in the part of old Adat claims our sympathies. But Mr. Wigan’s 
Orlando is the gem of the piece. So thoroughly an appreciative and intelligent 
rendering is not within our recollection. In certain artistic points, too, it was 
admirable, and showed a power of sustaining character through various and con- 
trarious ” changes of scene and fortune, which mark Mr. Wigan out for greater, 
if not better things than he has hithertoattempted. Of the remaining characters, 
all were supported with an equality of power, which rendered the entire per- 
formance eminently pleasing. 


HAYMARKET. 


Mr. Macreaiiy’s last night at this theatre arrived on Monday, when, in the pre- 
senee of the Queen and Prince Albert and a crowded audience, lie performed the 
character of King Lear, Upon an occasion so distinguished, we should indulgein 
rather a prolonged disquisition of Mr. Macready’s general merits and illustrious 
career, but that on the 26th inst, Mr. Macready is to tuke a benefit at Drury Lane, 
when it strikes us that it will be most proper to confer upon the great actor the 
ovation of a final criticism. To that opportunity Mr. Macready himself has re- 
served the full expression of his feelings in a tinal speech, and it would be mani- 
festly inconvenient to anticipate the remarks:to which that address may give a 
more fitting motive. 

On Tuesday, a new and original comic drama, under the title Good for 
Nothing,” yas produced. It is, we believe, the work of Mr, Buckstone, 
and one of rare excellence. ‘I'ruth, nature, and originality are aimed at in it 
with remarkable success, The theme is of the humblest kind. A street romp is 
the heroine—an orphan girl, brought up under the care of two generous opera~ 
tives, a market-gurdener and a railway fire-stoker. The latter, personated by 
Mr, Howe, is an ebullient individual, who always commences discussion. with 
passion ; and the former, an apparently calm interlocutor, who finishes, all argu- 
ment with arage. Between these two worthies, the girl grows up wildiy in the 
Streets, the companion of rude boys at hop-scotch, and is the source of a great 
deal of trouble to her honest protectors. Her pranks offend the landlord of the 
house, who demands his rent atan incovenient opportunity, and they are in 
peril of being sold up and turned ont. The poor girl’s sympathies are now 
aroused, and her heart is, besides, appewled to by a young carpenter, who gives 
her good advice, She is found capable of self-sacrifice, and devotes some sayings, 
made by her foster-fathers, to the di: the rent, A five-pound note, also, 
which she receives for recklessly Plunging into the river to Save an infant, also 
further comes to the relief of the necessities of the household. For cherséif re- 
mains a bright future—the favor ¢ wealthy family whom she has served, 
and the hand of the respectable enter by whom she has been counselled, 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam was Van herself. der make-up was capital, and her perform- 
ance throughout admirably truth-like. Buckstone as the calm-irate, and Howe 
as the irate-calm, presented contrasts as amusing as they were natural. The 
little piece was deserved!y successful. 

On Thursday, Mr. Stirling Coyne gave to the stage another example of his 
talents in the direction of refined comedy. ‘ Presented at Court ” is the title of 
the new piece, which is in five acts. It was decidedly successful. 


SADLER’S WELLS, 

The historical tragedy of ‘‘ Feudal Times,” by the Rev. Mr. White, was re- 
vived on Monday, with great success. The only noticeable novelty of the cast 
was the Murgaret Randolph of Miss Glyn—a pivee of acting remarkable for its 
variety and force, ‘There was in it a combinition of the lively and the serious— 
of the domestic and heroic, each assumed with the utmost facility, and the 
greatest demonstration of power. Jn the celebrated scene, in the second act, 
describing the combat between the Jouylas und the £url of Mar, from 
the window, Miss Giyn rose into characteristic sublimity, both in utterance 
and attitude, and was rewarded by reiterated plaudits. Her heroic enthusiasm, 
when investing Cochrane with her searf—her subsequent meditations, and her 
confession of love, were all finely interpreted. Each phase of the character was, 
ae both ably and ‘beautifully sustained. The house was numerously at- 


MUSIC. 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


The fifth season commenced on Monday last, at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
Beethoven's C minor Symphony, Auber’s “Zanetta” overture, Weber's * Oberon,” 
and the “ Robertle Diable” fantasia, were well executed by the band, under the 
direction of Signor Negri, Sterndale Bennett’s fourth concerto in F minor, for the 
pianoforte, was performed by an amateur, with much skill and precision, the 
orchestral accompaniments being artistically handled by his colleagues. There 
Appears to be a diminntion of professional assistance in the band. Amongst the 
players were Blagrove, Zerlini, and Pratten, Boosé, King, Baumann, C. Harper, 
Zeiss, &c. The concert displayed the progress in delicacy of execution by the 
amateurs in the best light. There was a full and fashionable attendance. The 
second concert will be on the 17th inst. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

|. One of the best Se ae eee ay mie neN socks ty was that of Hadyn’s 
“ Creation,” on the 3ist ult., at Exeter Hail, under the direction of Mr Surnian. 
‘The improvement in the choral singing was ‘marked; the “ Awake the Harp,” 

and ‘The Heayens are telling,” were very finely sung. The solov were allotted 

to Miss Birch, and Messrs. Lockey and Phillips, who are so thoroughly uc- 

quainted with this oratorio, prior to which de conducted his new anthem, 

“In that day,” a piece of purely de: eter in the solemnity of the 
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Russell, double-bass; Messrs. Hill, Ridgway, Sidebothem, Hausmann, Gardner 
&c., all players of note from London. 


Tue Opera at Rome,—The managers of the Opera-houses are in 
despair at the restriction of the authorities res; ing mod operas, the ma- 
jority of which are prohibited, from political or religions motives. Verdi's “ Er- 
nani,” “ Lombardi,” Nabucco,” &c., also several works by Bellini, Donizetti, 
Rossini, &e., have been completely changed in the wo Miss Catherine 
Hayes, after her great success in the ‘* Puritani,” made he pearance in Lucia 
with immense furore. She sang the part six times, witli the theatre crowded 
every night to the ceiling: she was recalled five or six times after each act. Her 
next character was to be Maria di Rohan. = 

Dearu or Srontivi—The celebrated composer of the “ Vestale” 
igs no more; he expired at Majolati, near Ancona, on the 24th ult. Gaspard 
Spontini was born, November 17, 1778, at Jesi, in the Paps ates, according to 
some authorities, but others mention Majolati, a village near Jesi, where he 
died. Ile received his musical edncation at Rome and at the Naples Conserva~ 
tory. His first opera, ‘I Puntigle delle Donne,” was produced in 1795, in his 
1ith year, ata small theatre at Naples. After which, he composed operas for 
Rome, Venice, Florence, Palermo, &c., up to 1802. In 1803 he went to Paris, 
and produced his ‘ Finta Filosopha” at the Italian Theatre in 1804 with suc- 
cess. He afterwards wrote for the French Comic Opera a one-act work called 
*“ Milton.” In 1806 he was unsuccessful in an oratorioat the Theatre Louvois. He 
was named director of music to the Empress Josephine, and through her influence 
his “ Vestael”’ was given, in 1807, at the Conservatoire, with enormons st In 
1809 his ** Fernand Cortez.” was producedyand he thus won the distinction of 
being director of the Italian Opera Buffa in 1810, from which he withdrew in 
1812, Louis XVIII. gave him an annuity of £80. From 1$14 to 1819 he was 
not successful in his works for the Grand Opera, * Olympie” being the last 
opera written for Paris. In 1820 he was appointed Chapel Master and Musical 
Director at Berlin, with a salary of nea £1500 per year, Here he brought 
out a ballet opera, ‘ Lalla Rookh, Moore’s poem, and reproduced his 
French operas. In 1825, his * Alcidor,” a fairy opera, and “ Agnés de Hohen- 
staufen,” were his last operatic production: Spontini was warmly attacked by 
the German critics, and finalled quarrelled with the Prussian Court, for which 
he was prosecuted, and sentenced to a year's imprisonment, but was pardoned 
by the late King. Spontini travelled afterwards for some time, and recently 
returned to his native place, where he was received with Royal honours. He 
was a member of the French Institut, of the Stockholm Royal Academy of Music, 
and had the orders of the Legion of Honour and a Red Eagle of Prussia. His 
Operas are not wanting in dramatic power; but it is questionable whether any 
one of them, except the “* Vestael,” will live. b 

Music in Parts.—Malle. Poinsot and Signor Maralti had appeared 
as Rachel and Eleazar in Halevy’s “ Jnive” with great success, at the Parisian 
Grand Opera: the opera of ‘*Sappho,” the poem by M. Emile Augier, and the 
musie by M, Gounod, had been read to the artistes, and was to follow Rosen- 
hain’s “ Démon de la Nuit.” Mr. Lumley had engaged the celebrated Madame 
Ugalde for two months, at Her Majesty's Theatre, in the next season. V ieux- 
temps was expected in Paris from St. Petersburg. Meyerbeer’s ** Prophtte” has 
been very popular, both at Coburg and at Gotha; the composer has been named 
honorary member of the Philharmonic Society at St. Petersburg, a society 
composed of the chief nobility of the capital. Madame Versiani, Tamburini, 
Tamberlik, Coletti, and Mario were.very popular at the Russian Italian Opera 
House; Mario played Raoul, in the * Huguerots,” for his benefit. Mr. F. Gye 
had arrived in St. Petersburg to make arrangements for the Royal Italian 
Opera season of 185] at Covent Garden. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


WE know of no sporting propensity that better merits encouragement 
than Pedestrianism : it has the great though it may be called negative 
merit, of being perfectly unobjectionable in its effects to any one, and is 
beneficial to those who partake in it. In fact, if we could infuse a little 
more emulation in our youths to excel in such feats, there can be no 
doubt their healfh and constitutions would be greatly benefited by it, 
and very possibly their morals too, as turning their attention from 
pursuits of far more dangerous tendency. 

The feat so truly and ably represented by our Artist is no trifling 
proof of the truth of the foregoing remarks; for here we see 1 man (at 
a time of life when those accustomed to self-indulgence mostly seek the 
lounging chair instead of the brisk walk) performing, h comparative 
ease, a task not one ordinary man in five hundred could go through in 
the best days of his youth, 

This match took place lately, atthe Flora Gardens, Bayswater-road ; 
Smith, of Ipswich—most appropriately and deservedly styled the Phe- 
nomenon—undertaking the herculean task of walking seven and running 
nine miles, both to be completed in two hours, «Asstrong proof of the 
confidence Smith’s backer had in the powers ‘and honesty of his man, he 
Jaid the odds £30 to £20 on him, against that ‘atitagonist who has 
beaten so many, Time: nor was his confidence misplaced, this ex- 
traordinary and game yeteran doing his match half a niinute under 
time; and, to make all quite safe, putting on the steam in the last 
round, and doing it at a pace that would have been a “ burster "to many 
afresh man, had he gone by his side, 

Of course, every pedestrian, whether walker or runnér, or both, has 
his particular length—that is, the length in the performance of which he 
most excels: each has his peculiar forte. There are many who can do 
all lengths in what may be ealled good time. But we have never yet 
met with one who could not be beat by another at some particular 
length. The Brighton Shepherd, before mentioned, did 2 mile, at four 
starts, under the four minutes. Supposing another man todo the same 
distance in the same time, it would be by no means safe, merely from 
this, to back the man against a known first-rate hundred-yards runner, 
for he might, probably, be easily beat. The maximum known speed of 
man for 100 yards is within a fraction of the rate of twenty miles an 
hour ; thus showing that, in point of celerity of motion of the legs, he 
far exceeds Eclipse, the Mlying Dutchman, or any racehorse; for, with 
his stride, could the racehorse strike, that is, take each stroke as quickly 
as the man, he would go at the astounding pace of between 350 and 400 
miles an hour. 

We have not heard of the same feat performed by Smith having been 
attempted or done by any other pedestrian; and the man should be 
very confident indeed in his own powers to attempt it. A considerably 
longer distance than nine miles has been accomplished under the hour; 
but, after the very severe exertion of walking seyen miles under the 
sixty minutes, to then start and do the nine miles under the time 
allowed by the match, brings the exploit to one of the most extraordi+ 
nary on record, 

‘The Flora Gardens afford the means of seeing a foot-race or walking- 
match, without undergoing the dust or dirt, toil, inconvenience, or ex- 
pense of going a distance for the same purpose, There are two courses 
(we will call them): one, a straight one for 100 yards and 120 yards run ; 
the other a round, or rather oblong one, straight on each side, for races 
of any length, Every facility ig affurded for seeing the sport going on. 


FANCY PETS. 


To this title might have been very appropriately added “ Pets of the 
Fancy ;” but, as such term might have sounded somewhat uninviting to 
aristocratic ears, we suppress it in our heading, and will proceed to give 
some information as to the rendezvous of which our Artist has furnished 
us a correct representation of one of the rooms of the interior. 

Candour must induce us to allow the house has nothing very imposing 
in its appearance, nor is its site Belgravian ; in truth, then, it is situated 
in Denmark-street, St. Giles’s, close to that church of which we must 
only suppose the fashionable world to have heard the existence: we 
only allude, in this: supposition, to the fairer part of that world; for sooth 
to say, many @ young mule scion of a noble house has not only been in 
its preciicts, but has fairly and boldly placed his noble person on a 
bench in the veritable crib of hight Charley Aistrop, Mr. is a term We 
should say seldom or ever used to him unless by a Stranger, his pot-boy, 
or waiter; in short, he would hold such term as infra dig. 

On entering the house, you pass the bar, and find yourself at the end 
of the passage, in what is termed (par excellence) the Parlour, of the 
neatness of which, or its fitting up, we will say nothing ; but, on looking 
over the door, we recognize an old acquaintance, stuffed and in a glass 
case; this is Billy, that extraordMary animal of rat-killing notoriety, 
whose feats in this particular haye never been approached by any dog 
before or since his time, Most men would hold their dog as a good rat 
killer if he destroyed 20 im five minutes; Billy could kill nearly that 
nuinber in one minute, for in one of his matches he killed (dead) 100 in 
five minutes and a half. His weight was from 18 to 19 1b. 

At this place a club is held; by one of the rules of which, each member 
when he attends, to bring a 
for show, or sale, as he thinks proper; thus ensuring a good show on 
‘club night, which is on Tuesday evenings; and here may be seen 
1 beautiful specimens of spaniel, Italian greyhound, and, of late 

$, of the Isle of Skye terrier. 

‘club meetin the front room on the first floor, into which is 

brought, on those nights, a large cage enclosed with iron rails, to hold 

logs, when the owners find it convenient to put them there during the 
ng. In this room the rat-killing goes on on other nights, is a 

moyeable partition of about three feet and a half high when brought in: 

this forms an area into which the dog and rate are put, and from which 

the latter cannot escape. 

Rat matches are of various sorts, and of course on various terms: for 

sometimes the match is for a dog to kill (say) 30 rats in five 


a 
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minutes—hére'the dog kills against time; at other times two dogs are 
matchell to kill20 rats, each dog having the pit to himself—time is 
kept, and WhitheVer Gog kills his 20 in the shortest time, wins. Again, 
in other matches odds are given; that is, one dog is to kill 26 in as short 
a time as atidther kills 20: at other times there is a kind of handicap in 
which dogs Of different weights enter ; thus, a dog weighing 15 1b. will 
have (we will Say) to kill 20 in five minutes, the dog of 20 Ib. has 26, 
the dog 6f 10 1b. hia’ 15, or as the terms of the sweepstakes may be made. 
‘These dogs are usually terriers or bull-terriers, 

The show dogs, or Fancy Pets, as they are termed, are solely valued 
or beauty Of their respective sort. ‘The King Charles, that has now for 
many years stood as prime pet with ladies, ranks in estimation as he 
more or Tess exhibits the following perfec 


and-tan fre the most admired—the depth of colour in the black, and 
richness of the tan, constituting the beauty of each colour. » The absence 
of white greatly enhances the value of these colours: thus,’as a nominal 
price, we will say that # fairish-coloured bla and-tan dog, with white 
on his feet, white in front of hie neck (alias a frill to his shirt), and a little 


FOUT-RACE AT BAYSWATER, 


is worth ten ; with no white on his neck and chest, £20, with no white 
at all, £40. We merely mention a ‘supposed price, to show now certain 
perfections raise it where fancied but not intrinsic merit is the standard 
by which price is measured. Spaniels are often to be seen at spaniel 
shows for which £150 would not be taken, and those not the property of 
gentlemen or men of large means either. There is one dog, called Prince, 
the property of a person named Jeffries; for this animal (of course 
having every esteemed quality in periection) we believe £250 has been 
offered and refused, The price these dogs are valued at is no doubt per- 
fectly ridiculous ; for, as to use a spaniel for sporting purposes, the King 
Charles is good for nothing; the Blenheim, though often not exceeding 
him in size, is; he, in fact, where covers are not too strong for him, is a 
merry little fellow, who will rattle game up in good style. 

Italian greyhounds are chiefly valued for perfection in symmetry and 
colour. They are dogs of undoubtedly less intellect than other breeds; 
but, though it is not generally supposed to be the case, their speed is 
sufficient to enable a brace of good ones, on a level and smooth down, to 
catch a hare, if they get a favourable start. They may, however, in a 
general way, be held as quite useless. 

To what is held as beauty in the Isle of Skye terrier we are quite a 


stranger, never having taken the trouble to ‘engttire: who brought such 
shapeless little monsters into vogue, we know not; they have been a 
rich harvest, however, to the dog-stealers, for any turnspit-legged, long 
backet little mongrel they could lay their hands upon, from not being 
thought worth being kept out of danger, they did, and he was sold as an 
Isle of Skye of the purest breed ; but, supposing he was so, it would 
speak but little in his favour, for they are by no-means good dogs for de- 
stroying vermin, which is the leading merit of the terrier, but few of the 
Isle of Skyes have any idea of the thing. We neyer saw one yet of a 
beautiful or rich colour, and their symmetry is,in point of beauty of pro- 
portion, on a par with that of the crocodile or alligator ; however, any 
one wishing to learn what merit or recommendations they may have, 
may see some of the choicest specimens at Aistrop’s. 

Shaw’s, in Bunhill-rowy, is also much celebrated for its shows of Fancy 
Pets and rat-killing matches, and there are many places where similar 
exhibitions take place, but this short description, and the far better re- 
presentation of the one before us, will be sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of what he might expect to see; if he wishes for more particular 
ae eae he has only to personally visit either of the places men- 
tioned. 
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why the works of Hogarth, so much jmore than those of.any other artist, are 
objects of meditation. Our intellectual natures love the mirror that gives them 
‘back their own likenesses. The mental eye will not bend Jong with delight 
‘upon vacancy. 2 


Coleridge, with truth, observes, 


Another line of eternal separation between Hogarth and the common painters 
of droll and grotesque subjects, with whom ko is often confounded, is the sense 
of beauty which, in the most unpromising subjects, seems never wholly to have 
deserted him—Hogarth, in whom the satirist never extinguished that love of 
‘beauty which belonged to him as @ poet. 


Fielding pays a very just and happy tribute to the genius of Hogarth, 
saying ;— 

He who would call the ingenius Hogarth a burlesque painter would, in my 
opinion, do him very little honour; for, sure it is much easier, much Jess the 
subject of admiration, to paint a man with a nose, or any other feature, of a 
preposterous sizé, or to expose him in some absurd or monstrous attitude, than 
to express the affections of men on canvass. It hath been thought a vast com- 
mendation of a painter to say his figures seem to breathe; but surely it is 
much greater aud nobler applause than they appear to think. 


When his health, abont the sixty-fifth year of his age, began to de- 
cline, Hogarth purchased a small house at Chiswick, to which he retired 
during the summer, amusing himself with making slight sketches, and 
re-touching his plates :— 


This house stood till lately on a very pretty spot; but the demon of building 
(says Cunningham) came into ths néighbonrhood, choked up the garden, and 
destroyed the secluded beauty of Hogarth’s cottage. The garden, well stored 
with walnut, mulberry, and apple-trees, contained a smali stady, with a head- 
stone placed over a favourite bullfinch, on which the artist hud etched the bird’s 
head, and written an epitaph. The cottage contained many snug rooms, and 
was but yesterday the residence of a man of learning and genius—Mr. Cary, 
the translator of Dante. - i ) FR 


_ . The inscription upon the tomb is from the pen of the equally celebrated 
Dayid Garrick :— j 
Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reached the noblest point of art; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And, through the eye, correct the heart. 
I wenins fire thee, reader, stay ; = 
I¢ nature move thee, drop a tear ; 
If neliher-toveh thee, turn away! 
For Hogarth’s honoured dust lies here. 


FINE ARTS. 
Ant WORKMANSHIP. 
and G. Bell. 

The Exhibition of Ancient and Medieval Art, given in 1849 by the So- 
ciety of Arts, presented so many specimens of rare excellence as to 
merit ail the illustr.tion it has received in this handsome volume. 
Never before, we think, had so costly a colleetion of articles of vertu 
been assembled in this country: the Royal and nobe kindly lent their 
priceless heirlooms, their gems, and the richest contents of their cabi- 
nets, to add to the magnificence of this wondrous display of human art. 
Such an opportunity of commemorating some of its most exquisite 
triumphs was not, therefore, to be lost ; and the artist and publishers of 
the volume before us have acted wisely, in availing themselves of the 
multiplied resources of fine engraving and printing to accomplish so de- 
sirable anobject as seeking to perpeiuate man’s ingenuity and skill, 
profusely exhibited in these “choice examples.” They include some 
seventy specimens, the élite of the collection, nicely drawn by Philip H. 
de la Motte, and engraved, under his superintendence, by ©. Thurston 
Thompson, G. and E. Dalziel, W. G. Mason, Thomas Williams, 0. 
Jewitt, Thomas Bolton, &¢, 

The Engrayings are accompanied by descriptions reprinted from the 
Society of Arts’ Catalogue, “Wes have selected two, specitnens—one a 
Gothic Monstrance, in silvery enriched with tabernacle-work and figures 
of saints, he foot on which it is placed is of the 16th, century, It 
is the property of H. Magniac, Esq. 

The second specimen is a Vase of Palissy-ware, of the 16th century 
—a large vase enriched with Cupids holding festoons of flowers. and 


CuoicE EXAMPLES oF Cundall and Addey, 


A MONSTRAYC: LyeR, Lory CENTURY. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


TOMB OF HOGARTH, IN CHISWICK CHURCHYARD. 


Every lover of ennobling art will learn with regret that the tomb of 
our great painting moralist, in Chiswick sees is falling into a 
perilous condition, A correspondent informs us that the tomb is “ gra- 
dually assuming a position which the first high wind may determine, 
and the monument be lost to us for ever.” Within a few months it has 
inclined some inches, and some time since it was from ten to twelve 
inches out of the perpendicular ; and a mason. after examining it with 
his line, has confirmed this statement, and considered the monument un- 
safe, and thought, four inches more would complete its fall. We trust 
that some kindly hand will rescue this very interesting memorial of true 
genius from decay. ‘There surely needs no evidence of Hogarth’s claims 
to support this appeal, though it is always pleasant to read the eloquent 
ae of one man of genius so kindred merits. Charles Lamb has 
said -— 

‘The quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds into every picture would 
alone unvulgarise every subject which he might choose. The faces of Hogarth 
have not a mere momentary interest, as incarricatures, or those grotesque phy- 
siognomies which we sometimes catch a glance ofin the street, and, struck with 
their whimsicality, wish for a pencil and a power to sketch them down, and 
forget them again as rapidly ; but they are permanent, abiding ideas, Not the 
sports of nature, but her necessary eternal classes, We (cel that we cannot 
part with any of them, lest a link should be broken, Togarth’s mind was emi- 
nently reflective; and, as it has been well observed of Shakspeare, that he has 
transfused his own po: ‘character Into the person of his drama, Hogarth 
has impressed a thinking character upon the persons of his canvas. This re- 
flection of the artist’s own intel'cct from the faces of his characters is one reason 


te 
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masks—the property of H. 1, Hope, Esq: 

This ware, it may be interesting to add, takes it name from Bernard, 
of Palissy, a uative of Chapell-Biron, in France, who, on seeing an 
enamelled earthenware vessel, turned from his profession as a surveyor 
and glass-painter, to persecute the pursuit of a white enamel with 
which to cover pottery ; and, though he never attained his aim, he suc- 
ceeded, after fifteen years’ intense labour and constant sacrifice, in dis- 
covering a kind of enamel in imitation of jasper, which he produced 
adapted to earthenware cbjects in relief. Improving afterwards on this, 
he produced what he denuminates rustic , Which consist of yessels 
having upon them reptiles, fish, insects, plants, and fossil-shells in relief 
and in their natural colours. ‘There exist, also, by the same artist, 
arabesque ornaments in relief, and 
of varied colours, und others that 
are perforated ; some of the former 
maue aiter the designs of Francois 
Priot. He likewise executed figures 
and. statuettes, some of them for 
garden decoration. 

The Vases of various Mediwval 
ware are among the best engraved 
of these examples. We are glad to 
see the exquisite set of Ivory Cary- 
ings attributed to Fiamingo, in the 
series. 

The work has been produced in 
first-rate manner, so as to be in it~ 
self, a fine instance of art-work- 
manship. Each example is printed 
upon a large leaf of thick vellum pa- 
per, tinted; and it has ample mars 
gin to display the beautiful form of 
the object. The printers are. en- 
titled to no small share of the praise 
to be awarded to the parties en- 
gaged in producing this volume of 
“Choice Eaavples,” which must 
find its way into the library of every | — 
lover of tusteful art and vertw. Th - 
is likewise a beautiful record of a — 
highly successful movement to ads 
vance the public appreciation of the 3 
triumphs of olden artistic skill. L 
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Nile; Peasants of Upper Egypt; Nomads of the Eastern Thebaid 
Desert, with their Dromedaries; Kafileh, with Camels ; Arab Sheikh 
smoking, from the coast of the Red Sea; Nedji Horse, from, Arabia ; 
Nubians, Abyssinians, &c.: and it adds not a little to. the picturesque- 
ness of the Illustrations, that each figure is backed with a scene from 
its native country. The frontispiece, we shonld add, is a whole-length 
portrait of the late George Lloyd, Esq., author of “ Travels.in the 
Himalaya Mountains,” at whose suggestion the present series of. Draw- 
ings was undertaken. 

"The letterpress is from the pen of Mr. St, John, whose able work on 
“‘ Egypt and Mohammed Ali” is sufficient warranty of his qualification 
for his present labour. Each portrait is accompanied by two pages of 
description, written in a sparkling, attrs ive manner, yet with attention 
to minute detail, and the every-day life of the persons portrayed, 

We haye engrayed one of the subjects—a young Arab girl returning 
from the bath at Cairo. After describing the hammamr,or warm 
bath, "he little Arab girl, who, in the accesnpanying 
lithog ne from the bath bearing a large basket 


“ CHARACTERS, COSTUMES, AND . 
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Let me append another curious anecdotieal sketch of what French 
liberty is and is not. I was sojourning in a town on the Rhone, when a 
fire broke out, The crowd promptly formed themselves into a couple of 
lines from the single engine to a spring; and the full buckets were 
rapidly passed along one rank, while the empty ones were returned by 
the other. Presently the flames were got under; but it was still deemed 
necessary to continue pumping on the smouldering ruins. The excite- 
ment of the affair was now, however, over, and handling wet and sloppy 
buckets on a raw December morning began to. tell upon the amiable en- 
thusiasm of the volunteers, most ef whom were soon to be scen looking 
over their shoulders, and evidently meditating a retreat. Hasier thought 
of than done, however. A perfect cloud of gendarmes, sergeants de ville, 
and other functionaries, who, of course, did nothing personally, hovered 
round the ranks, caught hold of every deserter, and brought him back 
ignominiously to his work as a drawer of water, One fellow I saw ran 
off three times : in the third attempt he made for a plaster statue of Li- 
berty which decorated the Grande Place; and round and round the pe- 
destal of the goddess did her votary dodge his pursuers, only, however, to 
be at length again laid hold of, conducted by the ear back to the line of 
buckets, and then drenched from head to foot, as a slight tokem of the 
sense entertained by the “ authorities” of his want of philanthropic 
spirit, A.B. RR. 


holding the entire bathing apparatus on her head, is tattooed on the 
cheeks, chin, and forehead. To this barbarous practice nearly all the 
Arab women are addicted, though I never remember to have seen any 
marks on their foreliead, or checks, Occasionally, a pleasant effect is 
produced. I remember in the Delta to have seen a girl who had the re- 
presentation of a small flower on her left breast, 80 beautifully delineated 
that it seemed almost to have fallen from a chapleton her brow. Occa- 
sionally, too, I noticed three stars in the middle of her bosom, which, 
contrasting with the fair skin, did not look amiss, But nothing could 
ever reconcile my eye to the lines on the eliin; still less to those with 
which the lips are sometimes disfigured. The imitation of a bracelet on 
the wrist, or of bangles round the ankle, is sometimes very pretty ; still 
it is, upon the whole, a custom which would be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 

In the coloured lithograph, the outer upper dress is black, white under ; 
a lake-figured chemisette ; lake striped trousers, and yellow slippers. The 
background presents an interesting apecimen of Caireen house-building. 

Altogether, this is one of the most superb and complete works of its 
class whi has for a long time been brought under our notice. The 
portraits are not merely from the artist's folio, but have the life-like 
impress of the country, and the distinctive features of class excellence 
which should recommend this “ Oriental Album” to all who are anxions 
to possess faithful pictures of the people of one of the most interesting 
countries of the globe, 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Although the Poe calendar, a8 we mentioned in our last, begins to as- 
sume & more business-like appearance, the fixtures for the coming weck are by 
no means up to par in number or interest. The Lincoln Spring Meeting 
embrace all that we may expect in the shape of flat or steeple-racing; and of 
coursing meetings there are but four, viz, Newmarket, commencing on 

day ; the Baldock and Mulgrave, on Wednesday ; and the Border, on Thursday. 


TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


PARLIAMENT was generally expected, this year, to commence, as March 
comes in—* like a lion.” On the whole, however, the first sitting pro- 
ceeded « good deal in the way in which March goes out—“ like a lamb." 
Everybody looked for a slashing debate—a tremendous excruciating of 


the Pope by one party, and a virulent roasting of Lord John Russell by TATTERSALL'S, 
the other—a grand gameof oratorical battledore, in fact,in which the new- tt, blage larger than for some weeks and 
made Cardinal would do disagreeable duty as a metaphorical shuttlecock. a oe on st pe gears berg pt a fy pttone varyica in ine 


Nothing of the kind, however, ‘The debate sank to most “ off-night” 


stances, from our last quotations. They closed as fullows :— 
pretensions and interest. Mr. Roebuck spoke some of his rhetorical 


VERPOOL STREPLU-CHASK, 

Whitechapel needles, but the quality of the” metal was not con-| 1001 agst Vain Hope ttt T aget Abd-cl-Kader 25 to Lagst Maurico @ 
sidered as up to par’; and then came a dreary gulf, until Lord John 100 £0 8 “=~ ataria Day | 30001 | 3300 182 Matramactuaees 
made one of his usual plump little official speeches, at once heavy and mary Roe ht a ee 
weighty ; and Mr, Disraeli wound up with one of his usual gracefully to Vaget: Doe Kn rast el 
phrased bits of declamation, composed of a small fillip of spirit and an bop gres her A) Sto | — Mickiston 
walimited supply of very nice hot water and sugar. 40 to 1 —— Brother to 100 to 1 —— Cauriro 

The members met in the old house, and most of the notabilities took Tait amma maces tiahala ety ohiy td) 


ir old accustomed places, Orthodox Sir Robert Harry Inglis, how- 
ver, has gone bodily over to the Opposition. Since the accession of the 
Whigs he has generally kept to his seat on the front row of the 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP, 
| U5 te | agst Little Goorge | 15 tol agst Minimum 
20 to | agst Hesse Homburg: 


15 to 1 aget Sunrise 


Ministerial benches below the gangway. On Tuesday, however, he DERBY, 
; h " dif fe ’ . 11 to 2 ngat Groeta: 12 to 1 aget Neuminster 50 to } agst Boo 

stationed himself in the corresponding spot on the other side of the | 13 od nn Prime Minlatar (£) % to} Constellation 50 to | —— ‘Theseus 

House, a circumstance towhich Mr, Roebuck neatly alluded in his speech, | 12 nt ee Bylph | 90 to 1 — Marlborough disk rere | Geraldine 


The worthy Oxford baronet has lest not a whit of his buxom bloom by 
“Papal aggression,” and he had as usual got, himself up with a full- 
blown rose, which, with its leafy appendages, overspread half his coat 
collar. According to old nd wont, the movers and seconders of the 
Address al ‘8 come down either in court suits or uniform. 


Tuuxspay.—Rather a thin attendance, and the betting flat; noticeable, how- 
ever, fora decline in the Italian, and a marked improvement in Lady Eve- 
lyn and the Knight of Avenel. Latest prices were :— 


CHESTER OUP. 


‘The old toilet and personal ‘peculiarities continue to characterise the | }2 to! 25 to 1 agst Itallan 33 to | agst Brother to Dough 
House. Mr. Muntz's beard is in a highly flourishing condition ; 80 ary Sieh eee coat Sto Monk nde et aa 
Lord Marcus Hill’s white cards, and Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s alarmingle 40 to 1 agst Seaman | 1000 to 10 agst Hesse Homberg. 
striped trousers and dazzling and bewildering waistcoats. Colonel Sib- DERBY, 
thorp hardly looks so stout or strong as in former years, but his mental | '9*#sgst Primo Ministor | 25 to 1 ee beastie es Bi 


characteristios—teste the onslaught on the Crystal Palace—are in as fine 
order as ever. The heads of the Manchester school met for the resump- 
tion of their studies ; upon a back bench below the gangway on the Mi- 
nisterial side. Mr, Williams, formerly of Coventry, and profanely 
called Mr, Robinson Crusoe Hume's man Friday, has taken his old place 
by the side of his economic Gamaliel. Sir James Graham sat, as usual, 
alone, speaking to, but not consorting with, those around him, two seats 
behind the principal Opposition bench, which last was, of course, tenanted 
as before by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Herries, the Marquis of Grantley, and Lord 
John Manners. Jf there is any personal remark to be made with refer- 
ence to the leaders of the ugriculturists, it is that the Marquis of 
Granby's pantaloons might enter into formidable but friendly rivalry 
with Mr. Grantley Berkeley's. I heard a theory started that they were 
mythic and allegorical of the agricultural interest-—the broad chequers director- 
representing fiélds of corn, grass, stubble, and potatoes; and the Jongi- | general, that he will have the rank of inspector-general, and that the pay, to in- 
tudinal and cross stripes doing duty as hoidges, rakpers, ditches, and ha- | clude all allowances, is to be £1200 por annum. If this urrangement is carried 
haa. The theory is ingenious, but i fear untenable. Mr, Brotherton, | into effect, a saving of £800 a year will be made, The rank of director-general 
the advocate of early hours, and the friend of Morpheus, made } isto be abolished, : 
his usual annual announcement of a resolution’ pledging the Tne Deror, Is.e or Wicir.—Directions have been given to the 
House to disperse with the first stroke of midnight, just 2s a | effect that the infantry dépde at the Isle of Wigiat is to be discontinued as a mili- 
convocation of sis would vanish at the first bravura of the | try establishment from the Ist of Aprilnext, therefore no yote will be taken on 
narliest village o But Mr. Brotherton is more a man of words | “#s head in the army estimates for this year. 
earliest villag : ‘ ig hteiges s DISCHARGES FROM THE ARTIL} AND SAPPERS AND Mivurs, 
than deeds; tuys every night to the very end of the longest D © apt 

h Po wd Me ath NA Bite a —During last month 104 non-commissioned officers and men have been recom- 
discussion, as if it were his business to lock the doors and put the Bude mended for discharge, 30. of whom are not entitled to any pension, 
light out, only now and then, phen Bae ognisiencs paoke aed eer & Tux Hona Kono Srarr.—Captain P. Maclean, 1ith Bat. Royal 
faint remonstrance, at Ww hich everybody first cal mp oy Laat eure Y | Artillery, has been appointed military secretary to Major-General Jervois, Ki 
“ Hear, hear,” and then laughs, the good-natured vegetarian laughing Srrious AccIDENT ON BOARD THE “CALLIOPE,” —We regret to state 
with them: after which he takes half an hour's doze on a back bench; that a very serious accident happened on board the Calliope, 26, at Devonport, 
and then, suddenly waking up at 4 pause, starts on his feet, and says 2 | on Monday morning last. ‘The Culliope was taken out of the harbour ints the 
couple of virtuously indignant sentences, which, being turned out of the | Sound, in charge of Mr. Mills, assistant master attendant, and in tow of the Avon 
Parliamentary and into the English tongue, mean, “ Well, now, this és | steam-vessel. She was starting all well, when the capstan not being proper! 
too bad! Here am J, sitting up hour after hour, and night after night ! reap aie Ls pak ship & en hind pe the Teh. RO atit; and on walking hack 
Williyou be good enough to inform me whether you intend to go to bed | t give each hay w b , the capstan “‘ ran away,” carrying every one 
at all? K a pete aon 2” But it is of little use. ‘The aaa is got | belore it. Tho captain, Sir Everard Home, Bart., was most seriously hurt in the 


rid of before any one interested thinks of moving; and then Mr. Bro- herd ee ee his legs. pee ce tie assistant surgeons hiad his leg or 


therton, at half after two A 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


QuartER-MAsTER-GENERAL’s DerARTMENT,—It has been decided 
that the duties of the Quarter-Master-General's department at the Horse 
Guards shall be carried on under the snperintendence of Colonel Freeth, an 
officer of great experience, who has served as Assistant Quarter-Master-General 
for several years, and is in every way calculated for the service. It was at one 
time supposed that a general officer would haye been appointed to this situation 
but we understand that economical have had their weight, and that 
her erg fe Government have been influenced by them upon the occasion. 

Army Mrpicat DerartmEnr —It is understood that the successor 
to Sir James. ee iy ae is to be Dr, Smith, who has so long acted as 


has the consolation of moving “ That | immediately sent tothe Royal Naval Hospital. Six or eight other men were more 


this House do now adjourn," which is almost tantamount to extinguish- | jess severely hurt, but not so seriously as the captain, assistant surgeon, and the . 
ing the snuff of x candle with his fingers after some one else has blown | qu . The ship was again placed at her moorings in Hamoaze, and 
it out. will not leave them until further orders. The Calliope was to haye been in- 


The Earl of Shaftesbury has retired from the speakership of the Com- poet and paid advance, and, together with the Fantome, 12, Commander 
mittees of the House of Lords, and the Harl of Redesdale rules in his mnys, was to have proceeded to New Zealand, a 
stead. ‘Phe former nobleman was a very excellent functionary—keenly | CoMMsstons IN THE Navy.—The Admiralty memorandum of 
alive to the merits and demerits of private bills, of the fate of which he was, pease tigen Saeanee yen Dees re a es. —- 

a iret --the- 8 ; leman Ts 
twa eae beige i mn eh | acne ann ate aan ene a ats 

8 % A ie Accountant-General of the Navy the sum of 
acute, and staunchly honest scrutineer, Parliament could not have con- | ‘bao, to cover the expense of his frst onde 
fided the great powers which virtually, if not officially, he enjoyed, His » Souprens.—The Secretary of War has determined to pro- 
Lordship had another peculiarity, very useful in the discharge of his to Parllament, that the allowance to the married soldiers, who ane 
functions. He could speak faster than Mr. Charles Mathews, It was fiving ont of barracks, be augmented to twopence per diem, This, with good 
wonderful to hear the style in which he rattled—comma-less—through the | management, will enable the allotted number to. a certain quality of ac- 
clauses of an unopposed bill. Never ee neyer stammering, but | commodation ; and, if the Government would only goa little further, and give 
going whead, with the smoothest and oiliest celerity, until he came to the | them eit beta fuel and candles they lose by living out of barracks, the 
final question—spoken somewhat in this ‘fashion: —‘ Mylordsisityour | Measure of kin and the contribution ‘to the sof decency, will be 
pleasurcthatthisbilldoniowpass thosewhoareofthatopinionsaycontent those | Complete. 
whoareofthecontraryopinionnotcontent thecontentshaveit !” - 

‘Things are fast tending tara change a nt passport et man Tar eg RE eta Bue omey hae meeting of the 
the sytem of compelling Englishmen to foreign passports ‘ign | promote! bed is. society place on Thursday e' At 
countries. A few years ago the whole nuisance appeared to be in a fuir | the offices, 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly ; Mr, ‘Thomas in the chair. 
way of demolition, The “vested Interests" of the gendarmerie alone 
managed to arrest the catastrophe, Now, however, reaction, political 
and social, is rivetting the paper fetters in question fuster than eyer. I 
lately heard in France, and from a Frenchman, a phrase curiously in- 
dicative of the value as a police auxiliary of the system. Speaking of 
some very methodical and correct mance, the gentleman in ques- 
tion said, it was “as regular as a thieve’s ” The worthies of 
the class quoted are, it scems, famous for keeping the most pertinaciously 
exact “ papers” in France. Not a or tittle prescribed by the rigid 
letter of the law do they neglect. are sundry little pieces of cere- 


fe Rezecoupsaces, as 1 


most unanswerable of passports. He produces the most unimpeachable 
of official characters, and proudly points to his scrupulons observance of 
the statute, which so many rascals of honest men daily and | 
break. The patience of the French under the infliction 
very ipa The ie is nivass Ainaing into fits of | : 
wrath apropos theoretical “momin: evances—mere giants’ 
shadows—and as surely humbling itself before al! 

but real practical abuses. The President 


any dining-room and bed-room in Paris, and no done ; but if | jee 
eure theoretically to intimate his it ie dhe preuion that all firm 


gs in St. ‘ . 
adoption by Prussia, as well as Austria, of a regulation ordaining all 
travellers bald ae bounds to be provider lsloae erent passports, | 
must necessarily sweep away the it prantice 
a from tar RDCOR? Wwe should be as bearer 


ly injured. These were | ju, 


(Fes. 8, 1851. 


Half per Cent., 81; Ditto, Deferred, 364 ; Portuguese, Four per Cent., 
Russian Bonds, 1134 ; Ditto, Four-and-a-Half per Cent., ‘fs Bel , Four= 
and-a-Half per Cent., 92; Duich, Two-and-a-Quarter per Cent., 12 Guild., 584 
Ditto, Four per Cent., Certificates, 91]. 
‘Shares were very buoyant at the f 
juently advanced. At present, however, there is less firmness, and some 
movements have, in some instances, rendered the 
last prices are:—Aberdeen, 114; Buckinghamshire, 17}; Caledonian, 104; ditto, 
£10 Pref., 5}; C. and Holyhd,, 184; East Anghan (£25, L. & BH. and L. & D.), 34; 
Eastern Counties, 74; Do., New Preference, 6 per cent., 119; Eastern 
Union, B and C shares,4j3; East Lan 133; East Lincoln- 
shire, Guaranteed 6 per cent., 324; Great Northern, 18f; ‘Do., Halves, 
A, Deferred, 6}; Do., Halves, B, G6 per cent.11§; Great Western, 91; Do., New, 
£17, 15; Lancaster and Carlisle, Thirds,7 pm.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
56%; Do., Fifths, 44; Leeds and Thirsk, 14}; London 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 95 x div; Ditto, New, 
Cent., 138 x div ; London and Greenwich, Preference, 24; 
‘ers, 21%; London and South-Western, 884; Man 
‘k, 13; Manchester, Sheffield, and 
» 24; Midland, 56; Ditto, £50 Shares, 17: 
and Birmingham, Six per Cent., 129}; Newmarket, 44% 


I ; 
B, At dis; Shrews. and Chester, Oswestry, 10}; Do., Eight per Cent., Pref., 13% 


an » 208; ), G.N.E. purchase or preference, 69; York and North 
Midland, ; Ditto, Preference, 8%; Namur and Liege, 8}; Northern of 
France, 153; and Strasbourg, 10h Tours and Nantes 5}. 


os Seer a mae lero hin pba se fsa sheet at 
6 a 5 Account, Inthe 
Market, Metican quoted’a9p. Shares were not matorially affected. ae 


THE MARKETS, 

Conn EXCHANGE ies Semen iat increased. lies of 
received up to our market week coastwisa, vin. 21! Ses cans 
ceipts fres! from were | hens 


somewhat lower terms. 
was dull in the extreme, 
‘very limited business was 
corn, and flour dull tn the extreme 


ARKIVALS,—Engli $190; 4200; malt, 5460; 
Irish: 1700, Foreign: whe 5 barley, 10,490; ont, 11,590; 
Whont, Essex and Kent, red, 368 to 441; ditto, 

folk, red, 338 to 38; ditto, wl to 4n; rye, 2s to 260 


—s to—s perquarter, ‘American four, 208 to 24s 
rel; French, 28s to 35s per 
The Seed Market.—Athor 


‘36s per quarter; oI 
fe 5s to 7s; and tards, 4s to 4 
nei, £25 to £27 per Inst; cukes, English, £8 to £9; 

Se epaper can 5 108 19 Ak Oe ree Poel ORDAEY 71ele See Be yi 
bani Pel ae atc sr Wao Erpharpeplr gy! —s- Foreign, red, —s to—s; 


owt. P 
metropolis aro’ from 74'te°7ids of household 


‘he Six Weeks' Average. —Wheat, 386 2d; barley, 22s 1145 oats, Ws 94; rye, 23594; beans, 
eatin Wet 1 r Is; beans, In; pews Th 

—Wheat, Is} 1 1; oats, Is; 5 8 . oh 

Lea.—Public sales of 10, ckenges have’ been had thle rack changed at 

pares tationary prices. In the private contract market ‘is doing, and common 
sound Congon iy selling at 114d, with ‘buyers at Id per tb, a , 

saat the Whole eale everae® husinevachas Beer transacted in yaw sugar this woek, 

at late rates. Mefined goods dull, ut 408 td to S0e/per owt. for brown limps. No change in 


ordinary native Ceylon bas sold henyily,at 47a to-47s 64 por owt. Plantatin 
Irindn tiove ottslowly, az Jute rateny Un forcign colfva nest io og Molog. : bt 
ice. — rico Is dull in the extreme, but not cheaper. in without alteration. 
—We have fo report iy demand for most kinds: tor, at a fur- 


\ stead Inds of 11 
ther advance in the quotations of 26 per ewt. Carlow, Clonmel, and. 
», 74s to 8047 and ‘Tralee, 78 to 769 prs icre En- 


Wa Ay to 46n 7 houvy axe Limerick size 
able, 406 to 429; heavy, 398 per: 4s in better demand. Waterford binddered, 20s to 
olin sath ahs oe ao market 

w.—Both on the spot and for forward dol oar fs firm. and pri 
have un upward tendency. PYG on the spot is wane ware ‘Od por owt. rows tallows 


B78 per ewt, uct cash. 
‘Gila The pencrsl ecient ig ian natien, » prices; but 


being searce, commands full, 
southern and teal are lower. Linseed thay bettad on rene 1 385,64 ty 
Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £2 8s 10 £4; clover dow £4 to £1 key bara EI a to 


£175; per load. rs 
— East Tum moves offslowly at 1s 64d to Is 7; and Leewarils, 
mp pean enone cea went 
‘ool.—Our market continues to be ery sennlly supple ‘with both colonial and British 
‘wools, for which the i at pe gtr eed 
.—The excess: demand, rates with difficult sup- 
ported. The best Yc Fests eaeihp ac SOEs TO Rae wie a 
Coals (Friday).—Chaster Main, 1241; New Tanfield, 138 3d; Moor, 128; Lamb- 


‘Hops (Briday).—Our market is in healthy 
mpl ae ee cats Me 
Mid Kent pockets, 468 to 11653 ditto bags, 40 to 908} ‘Weald of Kent pockew otaa; ding 


Scotch: Beasts, 91; 70. - : 
‘Newgate an Leadeall (Friday)—The general demand raled hoavy to-day; onthe fol~ 
1 er io by the odroass:Tafelor best $4 to 3; middling ditto, 2 4 to 2564; prime 
i 5 


large ditto, 2s 84 to 3s 0d; prime small Witto, 3s 2d to da: ree pork, ‘2s 6d to 3n Gd: 
rior mutton, 2s 6d to 2s Kd; ditto, 3 prime veal, 
4a 2d 40 48 04; small pork,'3e 8d te ae 0d” to Os HoBunY Humans 


THE LONDON GAZETT 
Tugspax, Fen. 4, 1851, 
HERTFORDSHIRE.—Sir EGE LB bi tistics beaten eeneats 


F ARMYTAGE, Clifton Bridgo, near Halifax, and Colne Bridge, near Huddersfield, cotton~ 
——. : ae a Battie 


: 


THE } ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Fes. 8, 1961.) 
= —iace — = = aes mg: 
OKs, Just roady, are 1044, 
NEW BOOKS, te KK SEARNEY. "By Si aa 8. ©. 
eR Devise cee sate! Meettina 
PPE ENGLISH in AMERICA. By the | 7eutvice, Lid ani Wi'Bansat; ao, 10 boptvpees 
Author bilansiiac | Wood by various Ariat snd.» 
ee acareay ora 7 ‘stave’ finda, | jon ae He Farnam 
pearey wale We have no 


those volumes A ibe con~ 


H Lia 
Tho LADY and the PRIEST. By Mrs. MABERLY, Au- 
thor of Emily," &c, 3 vols, 


CuaRE® ABBEY. By the ithe of “ The Discipline of © 1 
Life." 
Lady P Pocsoaby's ‘Clare Abbey’ is a Belightful book, full of | 
powerful and '—Standard_ 
fooet gtr On. Pabitthers: 13, Great Mariborough-street. 
Tals day, Fin Edition, with now Supplomentary ‘Chapter, 10s 6d, 


TUDENT'S MAN UAL of MODERN 
BISTORY. By W COOKE PAYLON, LUD. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. Fifth 
sMISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. Cheaper Edition, 43. 


HIRISTIANITY, 63. 6d. 
eat be W PAaxken and Sox, West Strand, 


RLY REVIEW 
HE ase n sd ’ 


1; Sardenng neermatn 


Darcie in North Amorica—Annexation—Free-Trado— 
: ree 
5. and Muson 

Oneen—-T he ried 
Badham's Buri 


is orwun 
bain cr Mam Albemarle-street, 


QWEDENBOKG "on HEAVE VEN and HELL; 
SwEDERWORG'S APOC PSE ai) REVEALED. 2 vols 


"Swell! EV ENBORG on the DIVINE PROVIDENCE. vo, 


Joth. price 4a, 
Fi Compleat Sennen s Works may on application. 
pha EDITION OF THE LIVES OF THE QUERNY: 


Y. 6, kugenes | ieee 
'y price 126 
you EE or Lava of te QUEENS of 


es SSIUCKLAND. 
ani ited Rdition. 


6. 
2 


N.B.—The First volves pean 
een Be aa , ‘Publishers. 33, Great ares 
RIOR SCHOOL BO! 
Beer s “GRADATIONS. ain READING 


and SPELLING, by which: ables are rendered as easy as 


\s 6d bound, 
BUTTERS a OLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and 
EXPOSITOR. 1X6th edition, 19 6d bound, 


and Co, Hamilton 
“Sern and Co, wna es eee Soyde Edie 


burgh Te na 

~~ Just published, the Second: Ys 4d. by post, 

A ORD to the WISE ; or, Hints on the 
Care ae Tee of Expression in iiinaaae, Bpeaking. 

c 
By, Tt yho wish to ae their p's and q’s should consult this little 
book.” \leman's Magazine. 
Onan and GRINPITH, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 


FOR EVERY CHILD ar THE Teen fl ag 


aid ‘Beta, Via Dessrigeifinn as Ss a Beautiful Pic~ 
tures, entith 
TT NRY’S. LIDAY at the 
oF / stun 3ES—Donvle Numbers oe pes Taw publish biish 
im Pi * from 
po A Youme 1 ra cao OUNCE Volume i is is 
faow're 


_ Rovisros ant Sion siete 


Lamar NEW. WORK, — THE | [WE 


NEMASON of SAINT POINT. Post 8vo. Price 1a 64. 
sas Y G. BOHN, York-street, Covrnt Garden. 


ene the Geoos Balsa} ri eps aren ste ne IMhustrated by 


ene ‘MEDALS ; an His-_ 

A Xcite COINS 3 net 
pire adi dol i “eaeett ‘power, i HeNnky NOEL 
Beare aie de appetite La second oiition, 


because it cvinoos « due appreciation oft reetherehes 
mar 


—English Reviow. . 
“A Coane vas is known respeoting the colns of 
nGEAUT AND cares see Paul's Churchyard. 


OMMUON SENSE or “HOUSEMAIDS. 


By A 
2 'T. HATCHARD, 187, Phosadlly ; opposite the Albany; and 
all booksellers. 'g 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIE! 

UIZOT'S MONK’S CONTEMPORARIES. 
<A Series of Biographic Studies on the English Revolution. 
Portrait of Edward Lord Clarendon. Prio» Is Ad. 

HENRY G. Boux, York-strect Covent Garden 


‘This day in published, 
Bows CLASSICAL CATALGUE, com- 
prising all the principal editions of the Greek and Latin 
et ‘Translations and Commentaries, with prices annexed ; royal 
half morocco. 2s fd —Allowed to Purchasers, 
HENRY G, Bons, York-streot, Covent Garden. 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
ASARI’S LIVES of the most celebrated 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, translated by 
Mus, FOSTER, Vol.3. Price 38 
Of this work tho We ‘Westanstoe an Forwign Quarterly says, “The 


‘iar and 
Finn {xsi with enthusiasm, ‘If 1 wero confined to thres 
a 8 Seek alae t pve paccelnly choose the Bible, Shakes 


Sapte = yeni a Covent Garden. 
yund, 
( YRICK ET "NOTES, oy WILLIAM 
J BOLLAND, Esq, Member of tho MCG, and Prosident of the 
Zingart. With « Letter, containing Prectieal Hints, by Willian 
| Clark, Slow Howler, and Sucre ary Of the All Bngland i 
London: Saunders, 6, Charing-cross. 
CHEAP ME SURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 
On Nth June was published, 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM of MENSURA- 
TION. adapted to the Use of Schvols, Private Students, and 
Braciienl Men sonnet hending Logari hmic Ari:hmetic.. Practical 
Geometry, Plane Trigonometry. Menaura'fon of Surfaces and of 
rolida, of Conic Becton and of their Solids, Surveying, Mensu’ ation 
of Hiights on Lavelling, Mensuration of Artificers! 
Works, &c. By ALE EX. INGRAM. Improved by JAMES TROTTER, 
of tho Scottigh Naval and Military Acudemy, Edinburgh, 12mo, 


1, te 
M Thgram’s other Rata improved by Mr, Trotter, 


SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS, 9th Edition, 7s 6d. 
KEY to DITTO. 6th Edition, 7s Gd. 


tion, 2s 6d. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 33. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD, London: SIMFKIN, MARSHAL, & Co, 
This. sg” sth edition, with Woodcuts, 4s, neatly bound, 
ONS. LEPAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS; 


PLANE GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY. New Edi- r 


being & Selection of Familiar Phrases which a Person would 
— coy living in France, With a Vocubulary of the Words 
idioms, 


tone es ontl ‘exoellent little work has, we are ha) to 
hares oditicns with all the oeierity cow rods 


pine pook tn we have sete foe aiding the instruction 
oe eee bi cniidies 1a toe Fadltoany of the French language, inas- 
much as it ‘Demest to that best of all possibie methods, | 
fumiliar con: 

“Mons. Lapa; page's ‘Gift of Fretich Gonvorsation,’ and his * Last 
Step to French.’ are works of equal excellence "—Morning, Post, 


INGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange: and Messrs, Longman. 
ZUBLIC APOLOGY ! appears in 


Record" of to-day. Addressed to HAHNEMANN'S 
i MEOPATHIG GHOS!, who considered peer insulted on the 


10 
9th, in that Journal. Price Sd ; Stamped, 6d. Office, 17, Upper 
Weilington- 


| aie and PRACE.—Just  pub- 
lished. in one volume 12mo, of (80 pages, boand. in cloth gilt 
Earnest Pros Cor the, Reign ‘of Temperance and 


ten for 205. 
ee Pern Tacx, eget ratroct; and to bo had of aii | 


Jntuar addressed to; tho) Autor, stanhops 
‘St. John's 


MESMERISTS MANUAL; a complete 


Exposition of Mesmeric Phonomena and Praction, with tho a 

ion to the Oure of Disease. For tho instruction of Ringinners.. By 

ORGE BARTH, Morning~ 

bed perry! ecg Price 38; . 
‘the same Author, price 6d; free r Sd, 
“eh Pit EEE ot HEALTH TRANSFERABLE, 

i Ha ain na throt Booksellers; or 

the ihr ce acne Eee Beg : 


the | 


poppers. 
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- —— 27 oy am aes 


NEW MUSIC. 
ISS CATHERINE HAYES and Malle. 


JENNY LIND.—The most favourite ENGLISH BALLADS 
pea, beanie: crenata vooslists are, ‘' Always with mo,"’ 
by laynard; © Ohvsing: Osborne; and “To “Ary beloved 


ae may 
ta mo," by 
i pre by Linley; sung Mis C Hayes. summer morn," by 
loyerbeer; “The Lonetyltoss," by Balie; and “Take this luv," by 
Bonediat: sung by Maile. Lind, | 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co.. #01, Regent-atreet: and 67, Conduit-st. 


HE 1851 PRIZE SONG.—The VESPER 
DREAM. sung be Mr, Sims Reeves, composod by Mr. LDWD. 
EAND, This charming an effvotive Song guined the prise at the 
Melediita’ Cin, sikh May Price Sy sont postage frees ADDISON and 
JoLLt 5 


Regunt-xtreet, where taay be had, by the same composer, 


“ The Bunn: Dreams of Childh.od," and verenade, “Stare of the 
Summer Night," 2s. each. 
USIC.—There is not any other house in 


AVL Shion pho fan oferisestst Met of valuable: publications ss 
the Mossrs. COCKS, Burlington-strest, |onion. “The hou:e has for 
many years taken the lead in Musical Publications, and everything 
they publish ie selocted wich the greavest taste, Judgment, and at once 
cumamunds an extensive pap ariiy. ‘The stock of ecgraved musle 
tes in the possession of this house, we have authority for say 
. Is unequalled by any other publishor. The extensive catalogue 
contains ‘ap endiess variety, of snusle ited to every degree of pro- 
of students and amateurs, These catalogues may be had 

age free."'—Vide Isle of Man Times, 


HURCH MUSIC.—Just published, a COL- 
LECTION of NINETY-THREE CHANTS, une 
United Church of Kingland and Ireland; compiled wr SOHN BISHOP, 
ee itn coplons introductory remarks. Vocal Beore, with 

Accompunimunt, price 1s 4d. —1ondon: Published only by 
semery Rosexr COCKS ‘and Co., her Majesty’ Do rearrm sn New Bur- 
| Hington-street. To be hail of wll lasnestna ‘and booksellers. 


PERA.—Her Majesty's ‘Vheatre and the 

Royal Italian Covont Garden—Lickets, Stalls, and 

Boxes at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.'S, 201, Regont-stroot; ad 67, 
uit-street. 


Pp DIANOFORTES.—-CRAMER, BEALE, and 

Co have the best of every description, English and foreign, 
new and second-hand, for aale or bire.—201, Rogont-street, and o7, 
Condnit-streat 


RISH POPLIN and TABINET.—The only 


House for the exclusive sale of this cpacd-adhnired manufacture 
is BLUAOT'S, removed trom Pall-Mall to5¢ Sc James's-atreet 


MERCHAN Ts, SHIPPcRS, &e., are re- 
apeatiully invited to Inspect the warehouses of Messrs. 

COCKS and Co., 6 New: Buriington-street, London, where will be 
|, found an excellent atock of superior PLANOFORTES, from 22 guineas 
upwards, manulsctured by them forall climates. Their Musics! Pub- 
Heations, likewise, will bs found to exceed, in excellence and number, 
those of any other house jn Europe, Catalogues of instruments and 
mu fc to ba had gratis, und postage free, ou application, —N,B, Piand- 
fortes careftlly, pucked in eases lined with zing, 


HIRTS.—WHITELOCK « and SON, opposite 

the Church, nar Somerset-Houno, Strand, invite the attention of 
gentlemen to the combination of novel improvements now perfecting 
thoir celebrated 6s 6d SHIRTS, unequalled for comfort, durabili'y, and 
exact fit. An unusually large stock of every size now rendy for im- 
mediate une. prepared for the extra demand of the Exhibition season. 
Bost Irish Tinen Sirta, 10s 6d each, to wieasuro, 


ANTECHNICON, BELGR 
—Th» Proprietors of this E: . to cali the atten- 
tors to tw Great Exhibition and th wblic generalty to the 
iminense stock of well manufactured an | -earoned Furnitu 
tae at reasonable prices. ‘The furni « 
Pantechnicon is within half a mile of 


MPROVED INVALID COT CARRIAGES, 
the greatest luxury and comfort ever introduced for Iovalids, 
being fitted up with tho Satent noleelens wheels. Thow Carriages 
may bo engaged on moderate terma for any journey, upon application 
to HENRY READING, COACH-BUILDER, 78, Margaret-street, 
Cavendiah-square. 


\ E-SQUARK, 


EWELLERY. DODD BROTHERS, 40, 
@F Cornhill, Mansion-houss side. beg to solicit an inspectien of 
their extensive AS-ORTMENT of JET OKNAMEN!S und other 
articles of jowellery, forming © atock of the sholomet mi 
disigns in Chains, Brooches, Braceletw, Hoop-earrings 
Within London, “Watchmakers and Silversmiths in gencral 


|AUTION.— H. WEATHERLEY, Confec- 


toner, Sole Inventor of HONEY DROPS, &o., requests tho 
Public to ask for the Registered Beehive Kind, the only genuive, ax 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace, Clnss with other delicious Drops of 


a 
my Invention. Imitations of my Drops. called VOCKINS’S, can be 
avoided by asking for WEATHERLEY’S, Stamped on ¢ 
Sold by Grocers, Confectioners. &c.—Manufactory, 54, The 
road, Gray's-Lun.—Established 1841. 


IRELOAR’S NEW PORTABLE IRON 


BEDSTEAD folds in ove piece, weighs only shout 28 Ib, and 
can be put up or faken down in one minute—forming a bed. a cvuch, 
& setten or a crib ‘Thr price is 17 6d —T TRELOAK, Iron Bedstend 
and Bedding Manufacturer 42 Ludgaw: bil’, | ondon. 


HE TOIL! T of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 
merable poof of she high estimation in which GOWLAND'S 
LOTION i+ held by the most distinguished possessors of brilliant 
complexions by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the brightest 
tints with which beauty Is adorned.— ober! Shaw. London,” is on 
the Government stamp. Price, 2s, Sa 6d: quarts, 4s 6d 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA. 
Consumption, and Coughs, was ever attonded + ith such Ipredy 
and unfailing suco-ss as Dr. LUCOCK'S PULMONIC WaAF i Rx 
every newspaper and perledical In the Kingdcm may be seen vestimee 
nials of their wonderful efficacy, They huve a plas ant taste. lao, 
Dr, LOOOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, the best medicine for females’ 
Have a pleasant taste. Price Is 1}, 28 Od, and 11s per box. 


REAT BXHIBITION, CLASS 29.—To 

| Country and Foreign Buyers of TOYS and FANCY GOODS. 

—DEEK and WAKKENEK, 19), Bishopsgate Without, have « large 

, Block of the Newest Patterns in English wud Foreign TOY, Rose- 

wood, Mahogany, and Leather Dressing-Caxes, Work es, and 

Desks; Peasl, Ivory, Bone, Shell, and Glass Articles; Bows, Arrows, 

Cricket Bate and Balls Brushes, Combs, Papier Macht, Gold and 

Silver Goods, Cutlery. &c. German aud French Goods may be hed 
tulsa in bond, for exportation 


“Xn article to be really cheap must be good.” 
| Dee COATS, of extra Saxony cloth, three 
jineas: frock. £3 10s. Cen in every rosy 


| much as must ensure ungaxlifed spereval which & pitting for 
spplying Superior articies, eatablished more than \wenty-five yours, 
it is presumed, prove & satisfactory guarantee Every other de 
scription of «artient, also of youth s clothing, in the first style. upon 
the same mioderate nealw of charge. A very large stock of Berdoe's 
well-known light waterproof over-couts, morning coats. &c,, kept tor 
seiection.—BERDOE, 9, New Bond street, and 69, Cornhiil only). 


\LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS 
and SOCKS. ~Thead exccitent Stockings ate manufactured in 
Balbriggan, county of Dublin, and, for elasticity and exquisite soft- 
ness and texture, are unrivalled by the products of Nottingham. 
‘They combine aii the heaury of silk with the durability of cotton and 
more than its comfort, being ineonceivably pleasant to wear. Speci- 
‘mens of this beautiful Irish fabric muy be ‘sern in the Great Exhibi- 
Mion, Diass20 No. 37 in the Caraloxue, Sold oly at CHARLES 
GLENNY'S Balbriggnn Hosiery Warehouse; 33, Lombart-strvet. 


SILKS. BAREGES, AND MUSLINS. 
BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edge- 


ware-road, are now Se pet an extensive asiortment of the 


; above Goods, all of this season's pawns and at greatly reduced 
baeag at aor the conyen}sanniof lattes ter the country, patterns sent 
Cate 


‘Address, BEECH and Bustitatt, 6¥'and Gl, Bagywark-rond. 
iM. CLACK and CO, 12, Ludgate-sireet, near 


‘St. Paul's) respectfully. ‘pollcit wn inapection of their 
Ginn UNDER-CLOTHING, 


F 

EN, 
whieh, Se work, ark, quality of TMhateritls, nnd price, M, C. eat Co, feat 
assured will m continued patronnge. Ladies’ Wedding 


Ordorsand Foreign Outfits on whe short st notice. 


EARSLEY'S ats ON HIS 
EW. MODE of TREATING DEAF- 


‘NESS, when attended by Loss of the Drum of the Ear, usso~ 
Sel a from the “* perie in the 


a 
appeared to be almost ‘This 

py discovery ontablishes for our Dateien? another racine to publig 
Peter) Teepect.'—Leading article of the Lancet. 
een yous CHURCHILL, Privoes-street, Soho ; and all Booksellers, 


[8mo. price 2a, cloth, 
VERY - pay THINGS + or, Useful 
K led reapecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral | and 
Bae OO at eee place in every Javeniie iibrary.” 


Hugo REED'S FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY : ree 
bop for Beginners a books on ttject we nas met with.” 


GRANT and GRIFKL Corner of ft Paul's Churchyard, 
ELFMENTARY FRENCH BOOKS. 
Mets PICTORIAL ERENCB GRAMMAR, 
By M DENA 5 NaiieAYEUHS ty tor “Talen 
LES JEUNES NARKAT al Tales tn 


Vore! cloth, 
LE. BABILLARD :, aaa oe ht a ihe 


PT SELLENG. Ets SeRENOM “WORD apa I PHRASE-BOOK, 


Pri 
se aon GRIFFITH, cOrter of Bt. Patil's Churchyard. 


RU STORIES. from ANCIENT HIS. | , 


TORY, Chronologically arranged from the Creation to the Doath 
“TRUE, "SFOntE 3 ‘fom MODERN HISTORY. Seventh 


TRUE. STORIES fren SNGEISH HISTORY, from the 
Taras at and GEIPPITI, Comer ore Paul's chatehyard ely 
E ORYING at LE. iG to 
NO, MORE, ¢ ‘who aye, the INTELLECTUAL Boss 
Hert feat READING-BOOK, G 
Teach Re, By ree Sadia ai 


Dlished at ths close. 

BRITISH : 
(By EDWARD HERDBLL, of tom onde 
‘edition will contain amended Tables of Cu a " 


mit 


Pr 


Nivtesn SCHOOL BOOKS published by OLI- 
VER and BOYD, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN, MARBUALL, 


CONNON'S, FIRST SPELLING-BOOK. 6d. 

INGRAM’S MENSURATION, by plete 2s. 
WHITE'S SACRED HISTORY, Is. 64. 

WHITE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND for Junior Classes. 


Is. 6d. 

1 NitrrE’s HISTORY of SCOTLAND for Junior Classes. 

" WAITE’S HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
WHITE'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 3s, 64. 
SURENNE’3 NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES. | 2s. 
REID'S ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 1s, 
DR, REID'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS, Colonred, 2s. 64. 
ABRIDGEMENT of REID'S MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 64. 
FERGUSON'S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. 


and IL., with Vocal 5 6d. 
RULED BOOKS” ‘for a agers MaaraNn'ss Boox- 


SCOT! fe ible Evtry, 
SCOTT'S COBY-BUOIS, with Heading 0 gac, 6 each 44. 
“CONNOWS SECOND SPELLING-BOOK. Nearly ready. 


"“PERGUSSON'S HOMER’S ILIAD, Books I., VL, XX, 
pepe coe yet 6d. Mit ba ready to Angst. 


rine did ELEMENTS of AS ‘ASTRONOMY. (New Edition, 

Palesow's WEUeITE FABLIER, with Vocabulary. En- 
SSunENNEs FRENCH MANUAL, Corrected to 1851. 
— GENERAL HISTORY, Saris Cis egeha 


vo irae | 


_BINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN. 
p "nts. BASSINETTES and BASKETS, 


LADIES' WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS for 
HOME, INDIA, and the Colonies, arv supplied by " 
JOHN CAPPER knd 3UN, 69, EER 1, LONDON, 
under competent Female Superintandence. The prices are eoonomical, 
matorials and nvedlework excellent. 


the 
BABY LINEN, of superior work, . 
Pareels of £3 sent tthe free of all railway carrings. 
SAMPLE: tbiort) Revatbdsaie” ico ‘NT 
eopraigns C2 ee of a Lert carrgpmgalpeenn gd 


ee PRINTED  MUSLINS, 
BAREGES, and light ARLBL DRESSES for Summer — 
SWELL and Co.'s bhire-room contains all the new Dresses and 


ten, Lawns, 


ey. Batis 
Especial atten 
fr atreoe te ‘Germann Lawn Ureseoa all Vis bd each; 
500 EmibcodderMusiin Mention aud Jackets, at 7 Od each, -euwell 
and Co.y 44) 45,.46;010 Compton-street ; 46, 47, Frith-» ret, Soho, 


AND OME PRESENT.—A GOLD 

Gold Chain, completo, in a morocea case, for 

i516 wt wanes sud BONS, Wateh Manatactarers, 17 and 18, Corm- 
‘The Wi ‘the al exnstruction, and j welled in 


which & written w: is given and twelve montis’ trial allowed. 
Hecht ft bt al mi Tel olygant nts aro sent 
with perfect seourity, pet the receipt of an order for the. 


238, Strand, House, are wi not 10 vary 

than baifa oe ‘The grea) reduciion of price sew 

all rivalry, either eeerumetarcoars: oF any older betes, 

those advertived at price. are fc On recuipt of 
Order, to JOHN Ji Wor at ben ane in be 


ch of Waichwork. free for 2d. 


gece sha hate 
Paps chall busigeod Aieherge onpipnceomrator ibe 


NFIRMARY for FISTULA and othr DIS- 
EASES of the RECTUM, Charte: house-square, London. 
President: The Right Hon the Lord rach 
‘Treasurer: John Ma:terman, Fsq., M.P.. VP. 
Chairman; George Glassand:man. Esq 
Deputy-Chairman: John Griffith Frith. Haq. 
Bankers: Messrs, Masternmin. Mildred, Reber ‘and Co" '85, Nicholae- 
Jane, Lombar 
Honorary Physicinn: John J Furnival, Req., M.D. 
Honorary Surgeon: Frederick Salmon, Enq, F.8 A, F 1.8 

‘The Committee respecifully direct the attention of the obi 
and humane to the following factn:—During the last year asaii 
has, under the blessing of Divine Providenes, been afforded .o 53 pa- 
tients. ‘These, added to the umount of former yenrs. maky a tou ede 
mitted since the establishment of the charity of 1605, 

‘The Committee urgently call upon ali who de'igh: in alleviating the 
suffering, of thoir fellow-creatures to nasint, eitiver by contributing to 
the fund fe the general purposes of the Infirmury. of to that onus 
blished for the erection of an hospital to be appropriatyd to th. treats 
ment of these miserable afflict! ‘They have the gratification of 
announcing the following additional contributions:— 


To the GENERAL PURPOSES of the CHARITY 


Auxillary Soclety — Hodgson, R. Keni ‘ad 
founded by and formed Hereayepkewiniares tid: @ 
of retlovd Patients, How, —, Esq, Lo 
collveud im trifling Hatton, Thomas, Fig ro 
Sums, add. 0 Ditro, oo 
Banister, J. E 0 
Blackmore, 9 
Blunt, R, Beq, add o 
Boon, Sebastian, eq. ° 
Brook, Richard, Esq. 0 
Brook, Richard: ity 0 
Brooke, § Bend: 
o 
0 
110 
Burblage, ‘Witham, Esq, 
Buward, 1010 0 
Burrell, sir O' M, Bart, 
Stew! 1010 0 
Burton, Tho: 220 
Caroy, W Hy Es 220 
Carruthors, R, Esq .,-.0 1010 0 
Chalk, Edward, Eeqvadd 1 0.0 
Cow shorn, —y Es 110 0-0 
Elis, WR, Eeq. 1910 0 10 
Falkner, Edward, 180 Lo 
Fandsll, '., Esq. add 22.0 00 
Fish, William, Enq. Lio io 
Fisher, James, Eeq wo 10 
Foster, GH. Bx 00 
o# abo 
10 0 14 - 
10 Ne ie 
to 1p 
ip 
ag ols 5 0 
2 
110} Stabb, Ew Hee 
1 1 0| Stranger ( bao 
2 2 0/ Stree. W lilo 
010 0| Stuart, Lord 260 
1 1 0} Sammers, J, Pia 
11 0} Tilson, T' Bag allio 
acini Med. -.+ 9 0 10) Trevelyan, Theta D" 
Marbsn. Mr, 110 00-0 
110 oo 
1106 oo 
1 0 0} 16 
110 16 
rio oo 
220 to 
BUILDIN 
Amount before advertised .. 
Right Honourabl 19 6 
‘esgrove ford ru 
it of th m 0 0 40 
io 
ike o 50 
wo 
O| Landon, W, Brg. 10 
Faugdos, Aueustus, 00 
oo 
McCallon, Jodi, &: 10 
0) Madan, Capt Stewa a on 
o 50 
0 50 
0} Masturmar, ohn. Bea, 
MP, YP, Treas 10 10 n 
| meveaint “Esq a) 
| Middleton. Sir 0° 
Mildred, Fiesletson. fq 5 50 
‘ 0 | Moon, Kaward lo 0 
Burbidge, W,Eaq, Siew 10 10 0] Nettidge, Wiliom. key. 5 0 8 
Hurratt Sir bare, Marty Olivier amdtyown. Esq. 1 1 0 
. Ks 210 0| Oxford, ‘The, Hite Key 
= ns H S00 
wo 
2200 a a8 
550 eS 88 
S50 ~ S00 
S00 Lhe 
1106 ~ ibe 
110) 530 
500 
| 420 0 
9 0 0! Sex Rdwatd, Ey 110 0 
1010 0) Shank, H, gat $00 
6 0 0 Smart. J, E: wie 0 
1010 0: Sprague, Dat 550 
33 0 ra rio 
0 0) TO.. 1010 0 
gi TRK.. 220 
= 10 10 0) Thank ( 2300 
Pabputmenis So: 
i, wig 
0 We ci ar Lae 
10 0 Wall wn 0 
8 oO We tio 
0 Whoaiter, JA, Esq bib 
i _Wisockyon, Mis loo 
Tecommended to those charitab’e, 
@ wsaint the fufirmary by will :— 


iny persinal 

auth of £—~ to the Infirmary 
with Fistula aug. other Diseases of 
i tare crc r the use and be~ 
peat or aeld ftufiroary oF ote fing Fuud; and Baths samme’ of tho 
ber treasurer thaneof a* the time w' 


gontinus to be received fur the 
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SHEPHERD’S ELECTRIC 


FOR THE GREAT 


CLOCK 


HANDS AND FACE OF THE ELECTRIC CLOCK, 


In adapting Mr. Shepherd’s beautiful Electrical Clock to the external 
design of the building in Hyde-Park, now nearly ready for the reception 
of the world’s industrial products, Mr. Owen Jones, to whom all matters 
of ornament connected with the building have been left, has ingeniously 
contrived a plan by which the conventional form of a circle for the face 
of the clock is done away with, in order that the elevation of the south 
end of the transept might not be disfigured. In our Iustration, showing 
the arrangement of the hands and figures, it will be seen that the clock- 
face in the present instance is a semicircle, having, as usual, twelve divi- 
sions, and that the figure 12 is, also as usual, at the top of the circle, the 
numbers corresponding with one clock, &c., likewise follow in the usual 
order; but, a8 with one hand only the semicircular dial would be left by 
the hour-hand for intervals of each alternate twelve hours, a second 
number 6 has been added on the west side ofthe dial, and alsogi second 
hour hand, which points to the number 6 on the west side as the first 
hour-hand leaves the number 6 on the east side. The hour-circle is 24 
feet indiameter. The hands are of copper, gilt. The minute hand is 16 
feet long, purposely shortened so as not to descend below the fanlight 
frame. The 13 figure-plates, which are of zinc, are secured to, and cor- 
respond in shape with, the intersectional spaces formed by the second 
semi-circular bar from the centre, and the radial bars of the great southern 
fanlight of the transept. The figures are painted white on a blue ground, 
in order to harmonise with the two prevailing colours of the external 
decoration of the building. The whole has a very unique and pleasing 
appearance. 

Electrical Clooks are by no means new. We remember to have seen 
more than one in action, many years since, at Mr. Dent's, in the Strand ; 
and Bain’s Electrical Clocks were fixed in different parts of the house 
numbered 345, in the Strand, when occupied by the Electric Telegraph 
Company, and one on his plan at the office of the same company in 
Lothbury. ‘There was also one fixed in front of the Polytechnic Insti- 


MECHANISM OF THE ELECTRIC CLOCK, 


tution, in Regent-street; and several have since been fixed at various 
private houses. Each of these last mentioned was worked in connexion 
‘with an earth-battery, which was found, in some cases, to afford, if not 
an uncertain, at any rate, an insufficient amount of power. 

The effect of Mr. Shepherd's improvements in the application of elec- 
tricity to horological purposes has been to attain a greater uniformity 
and certainty in the going of bis clocks; and, at his establishment in 
Leadenhall-street, he has one of his Electrical Clocks in connexion 
with a Smee’s battery, at work for the last two years. At Mr. Wood's, 
Hampstead, and at other private houses, they have been found to 
keep excellent time. At Mr. Pawson’s, St. Paul's Churchyard, eight of 
such clocks have been successfully used. The leading features in Mr. 
Shepherd's Clock are the application of the wonderful agent electricity, 
to the winding up of the impulse-spring or weight; in order to render’ 
the escapement, or impulse given, certain in its action; and to improve- 
ments in affecting the movement of the train in order to denote the hours, 
minutes, and other subdivisions of time. 

In the Great Exhibition Clock, certain alterations in the details of 
the magnetic apparatus have been rendered necessary in order to suit 
the particular case; and here we may notice, that, besides the great 
Electrical Clock for the transept, which we shall attempt to describe, 
two dials of smaller size, one at the east and the other at the west end 
of the Building, will also be set to work in connexion with it, The 
electric current to each of the two auxiliary clocks will be transmitted 
through copper wires coated with gutta percha. 

‘The mechanism of the clock, a view of which is given, will be fixed 
in the south gallery of the transept, at about 48 feet below the centre of 
the dial, and motion communicated to the hands by means of a rod 
made up of several lengths of brass tubing screwed together, and of 14 
inch in diameter, The clock frame. is much lighter than usual, as the 
ordinary heavy weights are entirely d with. There are two 
wheels, within the frame, placed ver- 
tically—the escape wheel, to which 
the power is applied, of 10 inches 
diameter, and a larger or central 
vertical wheel, of 18 inches diame- 
ter, working into the pinion on the 
arbor of the escape wheel, which is 
in two parts, the teeth of each part, 
being placed in opposite directions ; 
on one part the click and ratchet 
escapement acts being moved by the 
electro-magnets, while the teeth of 
the other part are employed to lock 
the train and prevent it running 
forward from the action of the wind 
on the hands, The large wheel re- 
volves once in two hours, the cnaee 
of which projects beyond the 5 
and carries a bevelled wheel of 12 
inches diameter, placed vertically, 
which revolves with it. In order to 
give motion to the vertical rod al- 
ready described, the bevelled verti- 
cal wheel works into a second be- 


above the first, on the axis of the 
horizontal bevelled wheel, the ver- 
‘tical rod or shaft revolves; and by 
means of wheel-work at the top of 
the shaft, the hands of the Clock 
are also made to revolve. 

‘The whole will be kept in motion 
by a series of powerful electro-mag- 
nets, eight in number, on which is 
wound a total length of 25,000 feet 
of copper-wire, of the size usually 
denominated “No. 18, Birmingham 
wire-gauge,” the weight of the wire 
being nearly one and a half owt. 
Six small batteries of Smee's con- 
struction 


with the electro-magnets. Mr. 
any other, on account of its 

fg Besides the 24-feet dial on the 
southside of the Transept,twosmaller 
dials, already alluded to, each of 5 
feet diameter, will be fixed in front of 


EXHIBITION 


yelled wheel placed horizontally; and 


will be used in connexion 
Shepherd prefers Smee’s battery to 
city and the ease with which it is re- 


BUILDING. 


the galleries, at the east and west end of the building respectively, in 
the centre line of the main isle, or, as some call it, the naye, All the 
«dials will be governed by one pendulum, which will take its place among 
the other clocks intended to be exhibited. [See the third Illustration.] 
The pendulum is kept in motion by electro-magnetism,on a plan entirely 
differing from any method previously invented. The magnet is .em- 
ployed merely to bend a spring at each vibration to a certain fixed extent,the 
reaction of the springs giving the necessary impulse to the pendulum, by 
which means the variations which are continually taking place in the 
batteries have no effect on the time measured by the pendulum. At the 
end of each vibration of the pendulum it comes in contact with a small 
spring tipped with platinum, which completes the necessary circuit for 
giving motion to the several clocks. | One of the great advantages of 
Shepherd’s clock is that the largest hands may be moved with all the 
accuracy of those of an astronomical clock. The impulse spring is screwed 
on to a brass stud fixed on the bed plate, through a slot in which the 
pendulum vibrates. It has a small arm extending nearly at right angles, 
and a second arm which projects from the armature, which being attracted 
down by the action of the magnet, the poles of which pass through the 


bed-plate, the other end of the armature comes in contact with the arm 
projecting from the impuls¢ spring, and raises it so as to lock the upper 
end in a detent, which is screwed on to the same stud as the impulse- 
spring. 


Tax Law or Cumgues.—Cheques were first authorised by the 
Stamp Act, 55 Geo. 3, But that act was amended by 9 Geo. 4c. 4.8. 15 5 
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OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


Tue Speech of her Majesty at the opening of the Session of Par- 
liament was expected with more interest than usually attaches to 
such documents, and will be perused throughout the country with 
more than usual attention. It has become quite a fashion to con- 
sider Royal speeches as vague and unmeaning, and to.express dis- 
satisfaction at the constitutional reservations of phraseology which 
are employed in them ; but it cannot justly be said, that the Speech 
which the Administration prepared for her Majesty on this occasion, 
is of such a character. Several important topics are touched upon 
in it, with more or less fulness and perspicuity. In the first place, 
the signs of returning peace in Europe, and of the subsidence of 
the great revolutionary wave, were too obvious and too gratifying, 
to be passed over without prominent notice ; and the highly pros- 
perous state of the commerce and manufactures of Great Britain, 
which is still more obvious and still more agreeable, could not 
but receive from her Majesty a grateful record. Both in 
our foreign and domestic relations, the year 1851 has opened under 
favourable auspices. We are at peace with the whole world ; and 
Europe, for the first time since 1848, begins to be at peace with it- 
_. self, Free Trade, of which we have set an example to all nations, 
has proved even of greater advantage than its warmest supporters 
could have anticipated. Under its operation the working classes 
have constant and remunerative employment ; mills, mines, and 
workshops are in full activity ; there is a surplus in the national 
Exchequer; poor-rates have diminished ; ship-building—a branch 
‘of industry which was to*be ruined by the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, according to the dismal forebodings of some false prophets 
among us—has proved more prosperous than ever ; and agriculture 
itself, though depressed and said to be ruinous to all engaged in it, 
i not more depressed than it was many times during the bygone 
days of protection and the sliding scale. Her Majesty, in express- 
ing the hope that the generally prosperous state of all other classes 
willhaveafayourable effectin diminishingthe difficulties of the owners 
and occupiers of land, and in promoting the interests of agriculture, 
will however, administer no consolation to the agricultural body. 
The prosperity of other classes necessarily reacts upon them ; but 
their distressed condition, which they ascribe to Free Trade, is 
proved by their own history for the last thirty-five years to haye 
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nothing to do with that measure, and to be shared with the agri- 
culturists of other countries, where Protection is still the rule. 
The farmers of France raise as piteous a moan of distress as ever 
was raised by the farmers of England, and complaint seems the 
habitual tone of agriculturists in every part of the civilized world 
where population is thick, and where manufacturers do not come 
largely to the aid of landed proprietors in supporting the people. 
The only prosperous agriculturists that we know of are those of the 
United States; and certainly in no part of Europe do we hear any 
other ery from them, but one of distress, because food is too 
cheap and farming unremunerative. Why this should be, we shall 
not here stop to enquire; but that the fact is so, is a proof, what- 
ever may be its cause, that Free Trade has, in reality, nothing to 
do with it. 

The other topics embraced in her Majesty’s Speech foreshadow a 
busy session, in which there will be an immensity of talk, and no 
inconsiderable portion of work. It will be a matter of rejoicing to 
all classes of the community to learn that the great subject of law 
reform is to be taken up in earnest, and that the Government is pre- 
pared with 2 series of measures for the improvement of the admi- 
nistration of justice both in the Law and Equity Courts. Whether 
the result will be the codification of the law—that task which 
the great lawyers of England yet owe to their country, remains to 
be seen ; but even if no other good should ultimafely result from 


the Royal promises, the ministerial intentions, and the public 


anxiety upon the subject, than the cleansing of the Augean stable 
of the Court of Chancery, there will be much reason for 
congratulation. There is searcely ground for the hope that 
the lawyers in Parliament, to whom the management of this 
question must be entrusted, will be enabled to carry it to 
completion during the present session; but the country may 
fairly anticipate, from the satisfactory beginning of the work 
in 1851, that no future changes of the Ministry or of policy, or any 
Parliamentary accidents, will endanger its ultimate success. The 
kindred measure, for the Registration of Deeds and Instruments 
relating to the Transfer of Property, which the Ministry have pro- 
mised in the Royal Speech, if it have been carefully considered 
during the recess, will, doubtless, receive Parliamentary sanction at 
a much earlier period. 

But, importaiit as'these subjects are, and interesting as the dis- 


cussions that must arise upon them are sure to be, the topic which 
will excite most attention, and which caused the Royal Speech to 
be looked for with such extraordinary solicitude, is the unlucky 
question of the “ Papal Aggression.” Upon this subject, however, 
the Speech is so studiously guarded, that even Cardinal Wiseman 
himself, whose selfish and unreasonable ambition has thrown this 
unoffending country into such a tumult of dissatisfaction, will fail 
to discover from it what course the Ministers intend to pursue with 
regard tohim, That her Majesty “ will maintain the rights of her 
Crown and the independence of the nation against all encroach- 
ment, from whatever quarter it may proceed,” neither he nor any 
other Papist can have doubted ; but he and the Roman Catholics, 
as well as the Protestant people of these realms, will seek 
in vain from the Speech for any clue to the mode in which 
present and future encroachment is to be resisted, and whether the 
enactments in contemplation are or are not to be retrospective. It 
will be a satisfaction, however, to the friends of civil and religious 
liberty to know, that not eyen the impudent assertion of jurisdic- 
tion in this country which has been made by the Pope will be con- 
verted into a pretext for the imposition of any disabilities or the in- 
fliction of any penalties upon the professors of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Lord John Russell would have belied his whole previous 
career, and would have acted in hostility to the spirit of the age, and 
to the British Constitution as reformed by the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, if 
he had become, even on provocation, a perseeutor of the Roman 
Catholics, or of any other form of religionists. The good 
sense and loyalty of the leading Englishmen. who belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church, some of them bearing: illustrious and 
historical names, have greatly simplified the task reserved for Par 
liament, and rendered all the more easy the agreement of the 
Legislature in preventing or punishing for the future any in- 
yasion by a foreign power of the supremacy of the Sovereign 
of Great Britain. There is little, if any sympathy with 
Ultramontanism and Jesuitism among the Roman Catholics of 
England; and it would apparently be no great grievance to them 
whateyer it might prove in Ireland, if Bishops and Archbishops of 
their persuasion were prohibited under heavy penalties from as- 
suming any territorial designations in this country. Whatever be 
the form which the enactment may assume, it is to be hoped on 
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every ground that Cardinal Wiseman will speedily be thrown into 
beneficial obscurity, and that the year 1851 will see the last of those 
unhappy bickerings between ‘Roman Catholics and Protestants’ 
which distract the attention of the country from matters of more 
importance. What our statesmen and thinkers have to struggle 
for is the increase amongst us of a well-employed, a well-fed, a 
well-clothed, a well-taught, and a moral and religious people; the 
diminution of burdens upon industry, and the gradual eradication 
of the great plague-spots of crime and pauperism. The continual 
babble of warring sects is a serious impediment to this good work; 
and the sooner it comes to an end, the better for us all, 

There is one omission in the Royal Speech which is as cheering 
as itis remarkable—it does not say a word about Ireland, That 
country has undergone severe affliction and a heavy trial, but the 
worst has passed ; and, in finding a solvent proprietary, Ireland has 
found the best remedy for the evils under which she has so long 
groaned, It will be happy for her, and for every other portion of 
the empire, if the good which has begun shall continue, and if 
there shall never more be occasion to méntion Ireland in a Royal 
Speech, 


| 


PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS, 


THE MARQUIS OF KILDARE, M.P. FOR KILDARE COUNTY. 
Cranes WriisAm Frrzcrratp, Marquis of Kinparn, eldest son of 
the present a Duke of Leinster, sole Duke and premier Marquis 
and Earl of Ireland, was born at Dublin in 1819, and educated at home 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 1840, In the 
same year he was appointed one of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, and a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for 
the county of Kildare, In the following year he travelled over the 
greater part of Spain, At the general election of 1847 he was invited 
to become a candidate for the county, and, as a Liberal, in favour of 
Tenant-Right, Free-Trade, and the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
but opposed to the repeal of the Union, was returned, at the head of 
the poll, along with Lord Naas, in opposition to John Augustus 
O'Neill, the Repeal candidate; the numbers being—Marquis of 
Kildare, 544; Lord Naas, 413; O'Neill, 801. In the September of 
the same year his Lordship married Caroline, third daughter of the 
present (second) Duke of Sutherland. In 1849 he received the com- 
mission of Colonel in the Kildare Militia. 

His Lordship spoke for the first time in the House on moving the 
Address on the Royal Speech. He referred, as matter of congratu- 
lation, to our amicable relations with all foreign powers; to the 
restoration of peace throughout Europe, and the influence the friendly 
offices of this country had had in its establishment; the Brazilian 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade, and the flourishing 
condition of our finances, notwithstanding the many reductions of 
taxation, The present depressed condition of agriculture was to be 
deplored, but there was good hope that that important interest would 
soon revive under the influence of the general prosperity of the other 
great branches of industry, The recent aggression on the part of Rome 
was matter of regret, and rendered it the duty of the House at once 
to take measures for the maintainance of the Queen’s supremacy and 
the established religion of the land, but with a careful regard to the re- 
ligious liberty of the people. The promised reforms in Chancery, and 
the alteration of the law as to the registration of deeds, he considered 
of the greatest importance, as tending to the more cheap and speedy 
administration of justice in our highest court, and the more ready 
transfer of land. 

At length Ireland afforded matter of congratulation; the people 
were turning from the disturbance of political agitation to industrial 
pursuits, and were entering upon a course of effort which, under the 
blessing of Providence would, he believed, lead that so long unhappy 
country to a pitch of prosperity she had never before enjoyed. 

Our Portrait is from a Photograph by Kilburn, 


SAMUEL MORTON PETO, ESQ. 
Unit within the last few years, the moving and seconding of the Ad- 
dress was regarded as a piece of mere conventional routine, assigned 
by Ministers to some youthful follower of the Government, as a facile 
introduction to the practical formalities of Parliament. It was a duty 
entirely honorary, involving little labour, entailing no responsibility, 
and awakening no expectancy, for it was confined to the utterance of 
the simplest platitudes in support of the trite commonplaces of ‘which 
then, as now, Speeches from the Throne are made up. Of late years, 
however, there has been a wholesome innovation on the practice, and 
Ministers of either party have been accustomed to look about them 
with yearly increasing anxiety for members of the Legislature whése 
abilities shall not only suffice for a comprehensive amplification 
of the topies glanced at in the Royal Message, but whose personal 
character and position shall guarantee, as far as possible, the honesty 
and disinterestedness of their advocacy. These requirements are pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by the member for Norwich, Identified 
with the people, of popular predilections, and, in his own person, a 
natural type and exponent of the material progress of the country, 
the splendid amplitude of his fortune exempts him from Susceptibility 
to official blandishment ; while the pride of good old English descent, 
and an honoured English name, give him an abiding interest in the 
maintenance of all that is worth preserving in our “ territorial consti- 
tution,” Hence the moral value attached to the support of such men 
as Mr. Peto—a value that, it must be admitted, was greatly enhanced 
by the sobriety of view, solidity of judgment, and manly tone which 
characterised his Tuesday's speech. While necessarily putting.a free 
and liberal construction on the acts, and still more on the Motives, of 
the Cabinet and its leader, he abstained from everything in the shape 
of indiscriminate panegyric calculated to compromise the principle 
that has governed him through life—the sentiment so expressively 
apostrophised in Smollett’s ode :— 

Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 

Mr. Peto, the eldest son of Mr. William Peto—who, until the period 
of his death, which took place about two years ago, resided at Can- 
non Court, Cookham, Berks—was born at Woking, in Sarrey, in 
August, 1809, He is, consequently, but little turned of forty 
years ; and yet how familiar has his name, during the last twenty of 
them, been, as the operative constructor of many of the greatest 
architectural and engineering enterprises of the present century | 
Even before the attainment of his majority, the sin larly practical 
aptitude of his talents had so matured the frnits of his seven years’ 
experience, under the tuition of his uncle, Mr. Henry Peto, that, on 
the death of that gentleman, in 1830, he found himself the successor 
to a moiety of his very large business —his joint partner 
being Mr. Thomas Grissell, another nephew of the deceased, and who 
had had a share in the house for some five years previously, Mr, 
Peto also came into possession of a very large fortune by his uncle’s 
will. The seemingly precocious ripening of Mr, Peto’s judgment will 
appear to be less inexplicable, when it is stated, that, in pursuing the 
study of his business, he did not confine himself to a mere acquaint- 
ance with its theory, but gave a laborious and zealous devotion 
to the manual pursuit of the three several handicrafts chiefly required 
in such establishments, He worked—and those who know his cha- 
racter can judge of the energy he imparted to his labours—not as the 
relative and future heir of one of the leading contractors of the ae 
dom, but as if he were destined, during his whole lifetime, to earn his 
livelihood as a journeyman, inthe capacity of'a carpenter, a bricklayer, 
and a mason ; and there cannot bea question, that, besides the inestima- 
ble utility hederived from the insight thus voluntarily acquired intothe 
mechanism of labour, so essential to his calculations in its employment 
in vast organised masses, he also thus familiarised with what 
may be called the idiosyneracy of the English mechanic, and he has, 
consequently, been enabled to convert such kn 


owledge to the ac- | director of 


chase iim’ at hfs own price; and heartily he prayed that he-would-ere long. 
‘become a member of the Church of Englund. He was a Churchman, and 
holding high office “in the Church, and believed that in that Church was the 
purest faith, but he was still a Catholic Christian, and, as such, would 
hold it as a dereliction of his duty if he did not express his approbation, { 
respect, and regard for the exertions used for the moral benefit of the 
railway labourers by Mr. Peto. He was always most anxious to | 
see good done, and rejoiced to sce it, from whatever quarter it ; 
came; and he could not, and would not, withhold his pleasure of gratification 
at the great sood done by Mr. Peto. All down the line he had met with his 
agents, and had found them not merely giving directions and instructions, but | 
also giving to the men religions and school-books for the education of them- 
selves and their children ; and thus showing them that education can civilise 
the mind, reform the habits, and elevate the understanding. The gin-shops i 
were left deserted, and the schools were full. The good and exemplary conduct | 
of Mr. Peto's railway labourers under this system deserved to be a tale told 

“ three times three, with one cheer more ;” and let it be recorded as a fact, of 

which there could be no denial, not one labourer in the Norwich district had | 
been guilty of misconduct that made him amenable to the law.—The 
allusions of the Bishop to the orderly conduct of Mr. Peto’s labourers were 
corroborated by the Dean of Ely at a subseqnent part of the evening. 
“For,” said he, “in my district I have never had so little criminal magisterial | 
business during the period I have had a seat on the bench as during the progress 
of the works‘on the Eastern Counties Railway under Mr. Peto; although fora 
ee of two years three thousand of his men have been in my immediate 

icinity.” 


Lord GeorgeBentinck, in his remarkable speech, recommending, as 
an antidote to the effects of the Irish famine the employment of 
twenty millions sterling in the construction of eyes in that coun- 
try, also made highly complimentary allusion to Mr. Peto’s system of 
management among his English railway labourers; and Mr. Peto’s ob- 
servations on Irish labour in his speech on Tuesday, are particular: 
deserving of remark. The system pursued by him may be described, 
in brief terms, as combining discipline, personal freedom, moral ad- 
monition reduced to practice, and a total avoidance of ostentatious 
purism, in a degree never before exemplified in relation to the same 
heterogeneous and somewhat unmanageable materials. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that his effective controul over his dependants is 
owing to any of that brusqueness of mien and domineering manner 
which some masters believe to be essential to their ascendancy, On 
the contrary, his demeanour to his inferiors is as unobtrusive and consi- 
derate as his bearing to hisequalsis courteous, polished, and self-possess- 
ed, Hehasalsothe secretnotonly of attaching tohim those ee 
connected with him in his vast operations, but of imbuing them wi 
the animus that impels himself to an eyer-vigilant supervision of the 
welfare of the people or the interests committed to his care. Hence, 
though his works may be progressing in many different quarters, his 
spirit is equally ubiquitous, and with the like result in all. ‘To enu- 
merate those works, would be to name a large portion of the leading 
railway undertakings in England, for Mr. Peto has constructed above 
one-seventh of them. 

‘The partnership subsisting between Mr, Peto and Mr, Grissell was 
dissolved by mutual consent in 1845, the latter gentleman 
continuing, on his own account, the erection of the Houses of Par- 
liament, the greatest of the many public structures undertaken by the 
firm. Among such structures may be mentioned the Model Prison | 
at Clerkenwell, Hungerford Market, the Reform and the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Clubs. It is also worth noting, at the 
present moment, when the Aladdin like celerity of Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace is exciting such astonishment, that the Lyceum Thea- 
tre was built by the firm in sixteen weeks, and the St. James’s in 
thirteen—two of the most perfect and elegant edifices of the kind in 
the metropolis. 

Though, as we have seen, in the very prime of life, Mr. Peto 
is gradually withdrawing himself from the more active personal 
controul of matters of this nature, but finds a congenial coadjutor in 
the person of his present partner and brother-in-law, Mr. Betts. 

In our Sketch of Lowestoft, in September last, we took occasion to 
speak of the value and extent of benefits conferred on that delightful 
watering-place by Mr, Peto, who, in addition to being the Lord of the 
Manor of the township on which the New Town af Lowestatt is, or 
we should rather say, has been, erected, is also the roprietor of 
the extensive and beautiful neighbouring estate of eemedeyton: 
purchased from Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne, a few years 
ago. Here he has re-constructed the family mansion in a style 
of massive splendour and taste well befitting the ancestral oaks 
surrounding it. Mr, Peto has recently still further added to his 
landed possessions by the purchase of the extensive Lancashire es- 
tates of Lord Suffield—a proof, by the way, of his faith in the ability 
of British agriculture, under proper direction, to sustain itself in its 
olden pre-eminence, no matter what may be the competition of the 
foreigner. He has, since his first connexion with Somerleyton, been 
a magistrate of Suffolk, and, more recently has received his commis- 
sion as Deputy-Lieutenant for the same county. 

The connexion which the purchase of Somerleyton gave Mr Peto 
with Norwich, induced the Liberal electors, early in 1847, to solicit 
him to become a candidate at the then expected election—no small 
honour, when it is remembered that for upwards of 40 years pre- 
viously the city had been represented in the Whig interest by Mr, 
Smith, and subsequently by his son, Mr. Benjamin Smith, Mr: Peto 
was placed at the head of the poll by an immense majority. His col- 
league in the representation is the Marquis of Douro, 


Mr, Peto is married to the eldest daughter of Henry Kelsall, Esq,, of 
Rochdale, z 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED, 


SARAH, COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 
Tas lady, wife of Henry Richard, present Earl Brooke and Warwick, died on 
: the 30th ult. She was born Febuary 
4, 1786, the eldest daughter of John, 
second Earl of Mexborough, and 
was twice married. By her first 
husband, John George, fourth Lord 
N\ Monson, she had an only son, Fre- 
| erick John, fifth Lord Monson, 
\{ who died s.p., October 7, 1841 : 
xy bay by her second, the me of War- 
wick, one son, George Grey, Lord 
Brooke, M.P. gay 
Lady Warwick was much es- 


with gold, and wore a splendid tiara of diamonds. 


‘seated. At this period the coup 


teemed and loved by rfch and poor, 
especially in the neighbourhood of 


We princely Castle in Warwickshire. Her death is felt as a severe and general 
oss. 


SIR FRANCIS LAWLEY, BART. 
‘Tuts respected gentleman, long the intimate personal friend of the late Sir Ro- | 


bert Peel, died, at his seat in Warwickshire, on the 
pe) s 30th ult, He was second son of Sir Robert’ Lawley, 
fifth baronet of Spoonhill, by Jane his wife, 
of Beilby Thompson, Esq , of } + county bf 

and inherited the baronetcy in 1833, at the 

q of his elder brother, Sir Robert Lawley, 

= created Baron Wenlock. He married, 
1815, Mary-Anne, eldest, 


‘Meyerher and Kirstner, Dorn and Taubert, and all the artists ¢ 
the neta of the deceased 


complishment of the moral results observable 

render almost literally applicable to all” 

nature, the remarks made nearly six Years ago by the late exemplary 

Bishop of Norwich, who, on the occasion of opening upwards of eighty 

miles of railway belonging to the Eastern Counties Company, said :-— 
Mr. Peto is a Distontor, and he (his Lordship) envied the 

which he belonged the posseacion of euch a eee ko eait eae ae 


on his works. These 
his undertakings of a like 


He was organising 

apoplexy. 

zing’s family. 

ExRatom.—A mistake occurred 

Gordon, Tey nate stated that the two younger brothers 
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those honours which they haye so well deserved of their country. 


| stipulations of that treaty, and th 


‘| agreement, in such a manner as to 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Tuesday last her Majesty opened Parliament in person, with a 
Speech from the Throne. 

With the usual good fortune which marks all the Royal progresses in 
public, her Majesty was favoured with the brightest and most agreeable 
weuther, which called out a more than usual throng of London’s “ thou- 
sands and tens of thousands” to witness the gay pageant, In front of 
Buckingham Palace an immense concourse of persons assembled to see 
the Royal procession start; and the enthusiastic plaudits with which 
her Majesty was greeted exceeded any similar public demonstration on 
such an occasion since the time of the Reform Bill; and a similar dis- 
play was presented at the Horse-guards, Whitehall, Palace-yard, and 
other points on the route to Westminster. 

The scene in the marble hall of Buckingham Palace is an extremely 
pleasing one; the groups of splendidly-attired Officers, attendants, yeo- 
men of the guard, &c., forming, with the gorgeous decorations of the 
staircase, a picture of much gaiety and elegance. The marble hall is of 
great extent, and has on its northern, southern, and western sides a raised 
portion, approached by several steps; its eastern side is formed by the 
main entrance, under the portico, and windows, looking under the 
same. The hall itself is somewhat dark, and the brilliant light from the 
skylight covering the staircase is therefore greatly enhanced, and, viewed 
from below, produces an admirable play of effect. The staircase is a 
Single flight for a short height, and thence it turns to the right 
and left to the State Apartments, a continuation of the single flight 
being continued up an arched avenue, leading towards the Garter and 
other rooms. The stairs are of white marble; the balustrade, of or- 
‘Mmolu, of an excessively rich and elaborate Grecian acanthus foliage 
pattern. The walls of the staircase are painted in imitation of marbles 
of various kinds, the imitations being absolutely marvellous—indeed, the 
finest it is possible to imagine: these were painted. by Mr. Moxon, and 
certainly add materially to the rich appearance of the walls,’ The 
architectural members and all the modelled enrichments of the ceiling 
and walls are richly gilded, and heightened by various positive colours, 
In the spandrils of the ceiling there are frescoes of Morning, Noon, 
Evening, and Night, painted by Mr. H. J. Townshend. 

Tickets of admission are issued by the Lord Chamberlain for a limited 
number of persons to see the brief pageant of the Queen leaving the 
Palace to go to the Houses of Parliament ; and space in the hall and on 
the raised parts of the hall is allotted for the spectators. Yeomen of 
the Guard are stationed at the entrance doors, and at several parts of 
the staircase ; and many other persons connected with the pageant are 
also in waiting in the hall; amongst others, two Yeomen Porters, in 
sombre-coloured court suits, with dress swords, seemed quite relies of the 
days of George II. 

The appointed hour of the Queen's departure having arrived, 
and the word given that the carriage was ready, in a brief space the 
Lords in Waiting, with all the gentlemen haying official duties, came 
in succession down the thickly-carpeted stairs; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards, her Majesty, leaning on the arm of Prince Albert, 
and followed by the Duchess of Sutherland, &c., swept by, and entered 
the State-carriage, the guard of honour of the Coldstream Guards, 
stationed in the quadrangle of the Palace, saluting, and the band play- 
ing the National Anthem. 

The Queen left Buckingham Palace at a quarter before two o'clock. 
The procession consisted of five carriages, each drawn by six bays; one 
carriage drawn by six black horses ; and the state coach, drawn by eight 
eream-coloured horses. 

The doors of the House of Lords were opened at twelve o'clock, soon 
after which the house was filled in eyery part. ‘The peeresses and sons 
of peers attended in unusual numbers, having obtained entrée by means of 
tickets specially provided. 

Among the earliest arrivals were the Duke of Wellington, who seemed 
to be in excellent health, the Dukes of Devonshire, Argyle, and Bue- 
eleuch, the Marquis of Winchester, the Harl of Deyon, the Earl of 
Denbigh, Earl of Cawdor, Earl of Cardigan, Earl Talbot, and Lord 
Cranworth. The Ministers present were the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl Grey, the Earl of Carlisle, and Earl Gran- 
ville. On the Episcopal bench we noticed the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishops of Worcester, Hereford, Oxford, St. David's, 
and Manchester. 

Among the Judges were the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. 
Justice Patteson, Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Justice Erle, Mr. Baron 
ane Justice Williams, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 

leas, &¢. 

That portion of the Honse which is set apart for the Foreign Ministers 
was crowded, the representatives of the United States, South American 
Republies, and almost all the nations of Europe being present. 

* Shortly before two o'clock the Lord Chancellor took his seat on the 
woolsack, and soon after the booming of cannon announced the arrival 
of the Queen at the House, 

Her Majesty was attired in a white satin brocade dress, embroidered 
She was led to the 
throne by the Prince Consort (who wore a field-marshal’s. unifi , with 
the Order of the Garter), the procession being closed by the Gaede a 


state, heralds, pages, &e. Her Majesty appeared in excellent health and 


spirits, and whilst waiting for the attendance of the Commons, entered 


into conversation with the Duchess of Sutherland, by whom she was 


attended, Marquis of Lansdowne bore the crown, the Duke of 
“state, and the Marquis of Winchester the cap 


Her | 


wore crape on his left arm, 


as mourning for the 
_ When her Majesty had ascended the throne, the whole House rose, 
and remained until her Majesty motioned the House to be 
ited was most brilliant. The 
this season of the year, and 
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the Commons to of the Honse. | heir arrival, her Majesty v 
cleatly and distinctly read the following Speech from the Throne a a 
THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
“My Lorps AND GENTEEMEN, 

“Tt is with great satisfaction that I again meet my Parliament, and 
resort to your advice and assistance in the consideration of measures 
which affect the welfare of our country. 

“T continue to maintain the relations of peace and amity with Foreign 
Powers. It has been my endeavour to induce the States of Germany to 
carry into full effect the provisions of the treaty with Denmark, which 
was concluded at Berlin in the month of July of last year. I am much 
gratified in being able to inform you that the German Confederation 
‘and the Government of Denmark are now engaged in fulfilling the 
f he putting an end to hostilities 
‘which at one time appeared full of danger to tl a ‘Europe. 


“E trust that the affairs of Ge 
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classes of my subjects will have a favourable effect in diminishing those 
difficulties and promoting the interests of agriculture. 

“ The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles conferred by a 
foreign Power has excited strong feelings in this country, and large bo- 
dies of my subjects have presented addresses to me, expressing attach- 
ment to the Throne, and praying that such assumptions should be re- 
sisted. I have assured them of my resolution to maintain the rights of 
my Crown, and the independence ofthe nation, against all eneroach- 
ment, from whatever quarter it may proceed. I have, at the same time, 
expressed my earnest desire and firm determination, under God's bless- 
ing, to maintain unimpaired the religious liberty which is so justly prized 
by the people of this country. 

“It will be for you to consider the measure which will be laid before 
you on this subject. 

“The Administration of Justice in the several departments of Law 
and Equity will no doubt receive the serious attention of Parliament ; 
and I feel confident that the measures which may be submitted, with a 
view of improving that administration, will be discussed with that ma- 
ture deliberation which important changes in the highest courts of judi- 
cature in the kingdom imperatively demand. 

“« A measure will be laid before you, providing for the establishment of 
a system of registration of deeds and instruments relating to the trans- 
fer of property. This measure is the result of inquiries which I haye 
caused to be made into the practicability of adopting a system of regis- 
tration caleulated to give security to titles, and to diminish the causes of 
litigation to which they have hitherto been liable, and to reduce the cost 
of transfers. 

“To combine the progress of improvement with the stability of our in- 
stitutions, will, I am confident, be your constant care. We may esteem 
ourselves fortunate that we can pursue, without disturbance, the course of 
calm and peaceable amelioration, and we have every cause to be thankful 
to Almighty God for the measure of tranquillity and happiness which 
has been vouchsafed to us.” 


Having concluded the Speech, her Majesty replaced it in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor, and, haying saluted the House, retired in proces- 
sion, the same order being maintained as upon her entrance. 

From the public out of doors, loyal greetings, similar to those given 
on her progress to the House, saluted her Majesty on her return to the 
Palace. 

Their Lordships, on her Majesty's retirement, having adjourned during 
pleasure, re-assembled at five o'clock. 


THE ADDRESS. a 


Her Majesty's Speech having been read by the Lonp CHANcELLOR and by the 
Clerk at the table, 

The Earl of Errinanam rose to move the Address in answer to the Speech: 
The noble Earl spoke in so low a tone as to be almost wholly inaudible to the 
gallery. He began by asking for the indulgence of their Lordships, not only 
because he had never before addressed them, but also because of the importance 
of the questions alluded to in the Speech, and of the inability which he felt to 
do justice to them. All those questions—but more particularly that which re- 
lated to the recent Papal encroachment—ought, he felt, to be disenssed with 
moderation and forbearance; and he had no doubt their Lordships generally 
agreed with him in that opinion. (Hear, hear.) He would not detain their 
Lordships at any length, and would only briefly touch upon one or two of the 
topics contained in the Speech. When he called to mind the disturbances which 
had existed in Italy, and the state in which the affairs of Germany hadbeen 
during the last year, it was certainly most satisfactory to be assured that the 
peace of Europe was not likely to be disturbed. He trusted that the danger 
which had led to the armament of Prussia and other powers had passed away, 
and that peace might be regarded as fixed on a secure foundation. In con- 
nexion with that wish, he could not help alinding to the Industrial Exhibition 
about to be opened in this country, as he had no doubt it would be the means of 
strengthening the bonds of peace and securing the amity of nations. (Hear.) It 
would also be most satisfactory to the people of this country to know that Brazil 
had taken measures for the suppression of the slave trade. With regard to the 
paragraph which noticed the commercial and mannfacturing rity of the 
country, he thought that the wisdom of the reductions made in’certain duties 
was proved by the increase which had taken place in the comforts of the people 
generally, and by the ‘icity with which the revenue had recovered, notwith- 
standing these reductions. The returns of the exports and imports for the. last 
year shewed a satisfactory state of trade, and the large ine! in the excise 
proved that the bulk of the people were in the enjoyment of the necessaries of 
life. almost all the agricultural counties, with one or two exceptions, a de- 
creasehad taken place during the last year, not only of the amount of poor- 
rates, but of the number of persons relieved. That showed, he thought, that 
the people were well employed, It might be said, that they were employed in works 
of agricultural improvement, such as drainage (“ Hear, hear,” from the Opposi- 
tion) ; but these works could not be undertaken unless landlords and tenants 
expected to profit by them. (Hear, hear.) His own opinion was, that what be- 
nefited the labourer would also do good to the landlord and tenant. He did not 
deny that great distress existed among tenant-farmers and occupiers of land, 
but he firmly believed that the labourers were in a better condition now than 
formerly. He had already alluded to that part of the Speech which referred to 
the attempt of the Pope to establish a hierarchy in this country. He was not 
surprised at the excitement which had preyailed among the people of this 
country on that question, and he trusted the Legislature would sympathise 
with the feelings which had been manifested by almost all her Majesty's subjects 
with reference to it. In alluding to the question, he hoped he should not give 
offence to any of those who might differ from him respecting it. His own 
opinion was, that some lezislative measure was called for; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, they were not asked to consider any such measure. The recent 
aggression of the Pope would not haye been submitted to by a Roman Catholic 
country; and he thought their Lordships would agree with him in thinking 
that there were still stronger reasons why it should not be submitted to by a 
Protestant country. (Hear). He rejoiced, therefore, to find her Majesty de- 
claring her resolution to maintain the rights of the Crown and the independence 
of the nation against all encroachments, ‘from whatever quarter they may 
proceed.” (Hear.) The recent feeling displayed by the country proved beyond 
all doubt that the heart of the country was sound, and that the people had no 
sympathy with Rome. (Hear.) The wish which he was sure was generally en- 
tertained was, that all classes should have full accommodation afforded them 
for the due observance of their respective modes of worship. He hoped the 
Parliament would always extend to every one full toleration of their civil and 
religious privileges, so long as they did not trench upon the rights of others. 
In the exercise of their religion, however, he thonght that the Roman Catholics 
might be content without establishing a hierarchy of their 
tempted this, he thought they were justified in te! them 
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their Lordships would be prepared to co-operate with her Majesty’s Government 
against this invasion and aggression on the part of the Papal power. (Hear.) 
It was, however, most Satisfactory to find this recommendation in her Majesty’s 
Speech accompanied with assurances from which they might infer, that, whatever 
measures were to ba proposed, they would in no way encroach upon the civil and 
religious liberty of any class—(hear)—that they would not be measures directed 
against the Roman Catholic subjects of her Majesty, but simply measures to resist 
this ee on the partof the Romish power. He thought that many, nay, in- 
deed, that most of the Roman Catholic members, either of this or the other 
House of Parliament, did approve of this policy ; and that they, in common with 
their and our Roman Catholic ancestors, felt that it was absolutely necessary 
by an act of Parliament to defend the Royal prerogative, and to check the spirit 
of aggression which always had, and which still animated the See of Rome. 

-)_ He now referred to another subject. Her Majesty had congratulated 
them on the general prosperity of the country, whether in commercial 
or manufacturing point of view; and there could be no doubt that the nation 
was so far flourishing. There was one exception, however, referred to, and he 
regretted to say it was a most important exception. (Cheers from the Opposition 
benches.) Her Majesty was pleased to lament the distress which, to a great ex- 
tent, prevailed among that important branch of her people who were the owners 
and occupiers of land. This was a subject well worthy of their Lordships’ most 
serious consideration. (Cheers from the Opposition.) It wasa subject which was 
most intimately connected with the well-being of the most important class: it 
Was a subject which was intimately connected, not only with the manufacturers, 
but with the consumers. It ht be said that this prosperity was maintained 
at the expense of the landlords, but such was not the fact. In reference to the 
state of Ireland, he could speak from ‘his own kn ledge; the sales of 
jand in Ireland under the Encumbered Estates Act had been made 
with Irish capitalists chiefly, thus removing the impression that the 
lands would pass away wholly from Irish proprietors. (Hear, hear.) In 
fact, 80 highly did he appreciate the advantages of this act, that he should not 
object, under certain circumstances, to see.a similar measure passed for England. 
(Vociferous cries of ‘No, no,” from the Opposition). He thanked their Lord- 
ships for their kind attention, and, in conclusion, said he had now the honour to 
second the Address proposed. 

Lord Srantey said: As a general rule, I haye always been of opinion, that, 
unless the Address in answer to her Majesty’s Speech, from both Houses of Par- 
liament, contains any declaration of principle in which it is impossible for the 
body of the Honse, or a large portion of the House, to concur, if is in general 
both most respectful to the Crown, and most convenient to your Lordships, and 
best for the discharge of public business, that this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment should, om the first evening of the Session, receive the Speech which is 
submitted in the name of her Majesty as an indication of the principal measures 
and topics which are‘likely to come under the consideration of Parliament, 
without expressing any opinion as to the measures, or as to the course which 
Parliament may take. And although, for my own part, I cannot say that I am 
altogether satisfied with the language of the Speech, although there are some 
things in it of which I do not approve, and some things not in it which I think 
might have found a place in it, yet Late whole I shall preface the observa- 
tions which I have to make to your | hips by a declaration from me, at all 
events, and I believe from a great body of those with whom I have the satisfac- 
tion to act, that itis not our intention to bring before you any amendment to 
negative the Address to her Majesty. There are some topics in this Speech 
of an ordinary and commonplace character. ‘There are references to 
amendments of the law, most important of themselves, but at the same 
time which may cause great dissatisfaction. There are alterations to 
which onr attention has been invited with regard to the registration of 
deeds. With regard to these, I can only say, that when those new 
measures are submitted to this and the other House of Parliament, I am sure 
they will receive that deliberate consideration which the importance of the 
matter reqnires. With regard to foreign affairs, I am happy to say that the noble 
Lord at the head of foreign affairs has been less actively employed. (A langh.) 
It is undoubtedly satisfactory to this country that there is no reasonable appre- 
hension that the peace of Europe will be disturbed. It is most satisfactory to 
learn that those dissensions between the Germanic Confederation, or rather, I 
would say, between Prus-ia, under whose influence the German population has 
acted, and the Court of Denmark, have been appeased. How far that may be 
owing to the influence of her Majesty's Government, it is not for me to say. I 
believe it has been due to the unanimous opinion of all Europe on the unwar- 
rantable nattre of the aggression, to the firm and dignified manner in which 
these transactions have been viewed by the Emperor of Austria; and, in my 
judgment, most of all, the forcible inducements and most powerful arguments 
which have been unsparingly exercised by the Emperor of Russia. But to 
whatever cause this is owing, I cordially rejoice in it. The noble Lord who 
moved the Address stated that Parliament would no doubt receive with satis- 
faction the announcement that the Government of Brazil had taken measures 
for the suppression of the slave trade. I cordially sympathise in that hope 
expressed by her Majesty. I hope against hope, not that the Government of 
Brazil will pass any new law, but that they will give bond side execution to the 
laws they already have. If I could look to the execution of existing laws with 
good faith, I should say that I cordially joined in the satisfaction expressed by the 
noble Lord, as I believe that no power in the world has done'so much to foster 
and promote the slave trade as Brazil. But 
with sanguiné hope, after all we have done, that this traffic will be suppressed, 


if you thought fit to use 


blood for the purpose of suppression, but which your legislation encourages. 
There are two topies in this speech, both of which are of the deepest interest ; 
and while I do justice to the general ability of the noble Lord who moved this 
Address, I concur in nothing which he has said more than in the importance 
which he attaches to the treating both these subjects deliberately and calmly. I 
rejoice to find that the important classes of landowners and occupiers of land in 
this country are spoken of with more respect—I had almost said with less dis- 


those connected with land, owners or occupiers, and I will add, also, Jabourers— 
(Protectionist cheers)—it is a melancholy satisfaction to us to know that at 
length the reasonableness of our complaints, the extent and the reality of our 
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T cannot refrain from calling your Lordships’ attention to the fact, that you have, 
it,a more powerful engine than any treaties for the 
suppression of that atrocious traffic in slaves, which you spend thousands and 
tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands to putdown, and much valuable 
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clare that I do not see:the possibility of the agriculturists obtaining any in- 
crease in prices under the existing law, or without some extensive alteration 
in your fiscal and financial arrangements. (Hear, hear,) I will not, there- 
fore, hold out to the producers of this country a hope which I do not share. 
I believe present prices are permanent prices. And I believe that, if there 
are to be permanent prices, the production of this country will be greatly 
diminished ; and, with a falling off in the production, that there will be a ma- 
terial diminution of the comforts and happiness of the most important portion of 
the population. (Hear, hear.) I believe, further, that by thus diminishing the 
amount of the real capital of the country, you will no longer be able to bear that 
enormous weight of taxation—(Hear, hear)—that taxation and debt which no 
other country in the world could have borne, and which this country itself would 
never have been enabled to bear, if it had not been the wise policy of the Legis- 
lature for a long series of yéars to afford encouragement, and not a factitions 
encouragement, to our own producers. (Hear, hear.) I now, my Lords, ap- 
proach a subject of the gravest interest and greatest importance—of an im- 
portance exceeding even that of the topic on which I have last touched. (Hear.) 
I feel the imperative necessity of handling this subject in the manner m= 
mended by the advice*and by the example of the noble Lords who have pre- 
ceded me. It is impossible not to see that by the recent measures, I will not 
say the recent measure, but by the recent measures, of the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, there has been great danger of, I won't say an insidious, bat I 
will say on insolent aggression upon the supremacy of the Crown of gland— 
an aggression rendered the more insolent by the manner in which it has been 
attempted. (Cheers.) I cannot, indeed, characterise those measures in more 
emphatic terms than they have been characterised the noble Lord who fills 
the responsible situation of principal adviser of the Crown. That noble Lord, 
in a letter which 1 presume can no longer be treated as a private correspondence, 
but must be regarded as of great celebrity as a public document, has produced 
@ most serious and lasting impression upon the public mind. That noble Lord 
tells us, “ There is.an assumption of power in all the documents that have come 
from Rome—a pretension to supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim 
to sole and undiyided sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen’s supremacy, 
with the rights of our Bishops and clergy, and with the spirimal independence 
of the nation, as asserted even in Roman Catholic times.” Now, when the noble 
Lord printed that sentenee; when he sent this ferth as the deli- 
berate opinion of the head of the Government; when he announced 
to this Protestant nation that the Quneen’s supremacy had been in- 
vaded; that the civil and religious independence of the country had been at- 
tacked, and (hat the rights of the Bishops and clergy of the Established Church 
had been struck at aye foreign power, the noble Lord conld never have writ- 
ten, still less have published, that letter without being prepared for the influence 
which it would haye, and for the excitement, though not perhaps to the full ex- 
tent which we have witnessed, it would be likely to produce. [Lord Stanley 
was here understood to say, that, while not expressing any opinion as to the 
language of the letter, he considered it one which the cireumstances called for 
and justified.) And when the first Minister (Lord Stanley proceeded to say) 
thus expressed his opinion, and thus called forth so fervent a Protestant feeling 
—when he thus obtained for himself that popularity which a sincere and hearty 
Protestant and religions opinion, and a determination to maintain the honour 
and independence of the kingdom, would never, in the long run, fail to obtain 


»| for a public man in this country—the noble Lord had, doubtless, caloulated care- 


fully the magnitude of the struggle he was entering on; for your Lordships were 
now to deal, not with a single act, but with a series of acts of aggression on the 
part ofthe Court of Rome. What we have to protest against is, the insolent and 
legal intervention of a foreign power in the domestic affairs of this country, 
This is, therefore, no question of religious controversy. (Hear, hear.) This is 
not the time, and I trust we shall not find it to be the case either in this or in 
the other House of Parliament, when we can discuss the comparative purity of 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic and the Reformed Churches. (Hear.) We 
have nothing to do with such questions. God forbid that, on account of their 
religious principles, we should ever attempt to deprive our Roman Catholic 


a fellow-countrymen of full, perfect, and uncontrolled religious freedom, or 


that we should ever seek to take from them one jot of the rights which 
we have already guaranteed to them, (Cheers.) if that be indeed what 
is meant by the Protestant feeling which has been aroused, I, for one, could not 
share the triumph or partake the gall; and such are far from the considera- 
tions with which I bave. ppeeened the subject. (Cheers.) But the consideration 
is—shall a Roman Pontiff, shall a Roman Catholic Prelate be permitted to exer- 
cise in this country a mischievous and dangerous interference—net with names 
or titles, not with shadows or ideas—but with substantial realities, and, in one 
word, the government of the country » (Hear, hear.) That is'the question 
you have to ask; that is the contest you are entering on. If the letter of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) means anything, it means this —* I will vindi- 
cate the ‘of the Crown ; I will vindicate the rights of the Bishops and 
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Parl j and I will not permit any foreign power whatever to interfere 

in any manne in the administration of this country.” The aggressive policy of 
the Church of Rome hus been too often overlooked, and the principle of unlimited 
concession have been carried dangerously far since 1829, I regret that 
these aggressions were not checked at the outset; becuse I find that every act 
of concession has been met by new aggression; and, 1 with impunity, 


and encouraged by excess, these encreachments have at last beconie 80 
(Continued on page 110.) 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW PLYMOUTH. 


Every accession to our acquaintance with the characteristics of New 
Zealand tends to increase our admiration of the scenery of this beautiful 


CROFTON PARK, OMATA DISTRICT. 


country. The settlement of New Plymouth, or Taranaki, founded in 
1841, affords abundant evidence of this assertion, which we are fortu- 
nately enabled to illustrate, by the favour of Major Lloyd, lately 
returned from New Zealand, and who has favoured us with the accom- 


panying Sketches. 


They represent the town of New Plymouth, with 


views on the Waitera River, and other favoured localities in the same 
district ; with Portraits of three of the Natives. 
Our Correspondent adds :—The following extracts from a letter ad- 


VIEW IN CROFTON PARK. 


dressed to me by Mr. R. B., of New Plymouth, may, with the accom- 
panying Sketches, prove acceptable to persons interested in New Zea- 
land. Mr. B.'s experience of many years in New Zealand, and thorough 


knowledge of the country, the na- 
tives, and their language, proved 
most beneficial to me during my 
late sojourn of six months in New 
Plymouth, and from this gentle- 
man—indeed, I may say, from all 
our countrymen in that settlement 
—new settlers will meet with kind 
and ready help. 
New Plymouth, 9th April, 1850. 

Your sections abound with most beau- 
tifnl fern-trees, and offer every imagin- 
able tint of foliage to theview: the Tuis 
(the mocking-bird) and other singing- 
birds are numerous; and altogether 
these sections are most picturesque and 
park-like. The views from them are be- 
yond conception, embracing Tengahoro 
Pah (native fortification), the Sugar-loaf 
Islands, the ocean, and the white cliffs 
of Mimi, distant 40 miles; the moun- 
tain range of Patua and Puakai, rising 
4500 feet above the level of the sea, 
without concealing the graceful and ma- 
jestic peak of Mount Egmont towering 
fully as many feet »bove. Tengahoro 
Pah overlooks the snow4capped moun- 
tain of Tongariro, distant about 100 
miles, and an unlimited extent of 
country. In England such views are 
never seen, my description, therefore, 
may appear to be exaggerated: the 
sketches in your possession give but a 
faint resemblance of the natural beau- 
ties they are intended to portray. 

The Tapuse block, adjoining the 
Omata, contains several thousand acres 
of unchosen land of the most desirable 
description, is an extremely picturesque 
country; and beyond that there is a 
vast extent of fertile level land not yet 
purchased from the natives, but which, 
as the country beyond has been already 
sold by them, will, in all probability, be 
ere long alienated to the Europeans, 1 
am, as you are aware, as well acquainted 
with the district and the country down 
to Wanganui as any resident here, and 
I confidently assert that that district 
would, in addition to supporting the pre- 
sent small native population residing on 
it, graze 100,000 head of cattle, and pro- 
vide food for more than a million’ of 
human beings. The flax alone growing 
on it would provide employment for 
many thousand individuals; in fact, 
only capital, enterprise, and industry 
are required to render the district the 
granary of the Australasian Colonies. 

Thave made these few notes, think- 
ing that my nine years’ experience 


VIEW ON WAITERA RIVER.—NORTH BANK.) 


might possibly be useful to you in describing the resources of the New Ply- 
mouth Settlement. This is not a California (although, by the by, our millions 
of tons of ironsand will, I imagine, be turned to account at some future period, 


when New Plymouth will become the Sheffield or Birmingham of New Zealand 


Here, children, far from being a burthen, are a decided adyantage: at seven, 


i 


MOKAU RIVER, FORTY MILES NORTH OF NEW PLYMOUTH, 


the boys drive the oxen; at nine, they plough; at twelve, engage in all sorts 


of farm work; and, at fi , take to 
the axe, and clear the forest. Where 
every one works, no farm labour is con- 
sidered degrading, idlers alone are ex- 
posed to ridicule, and excite pity. 

As oe domestic Ko Mae parties who 
want them must married people 
from England. nae 

You will, no doubt, be questioned as 
to the safety of living amongst the 
natives. In ee most troubled times, we 
never even , Or required, any other 
protection than the moral influence of 
the well-disposed portion over the others, 
You have seen them work for you and 
your neighbours—engage in all sorts of 
farm work, employed as domestic ser 
vants. You are aware that hundreds 
of them can read and write; are shrewd 
at making a bargain; that they under- 
stand the value of a written contract, 
and are, in fact, less savage than thou- 
sands of our own countrymen. You 
also are aware how truly useful their la- 
bour is at present in this settlement; 
and that, in a very short time, the 
one i rete sh not eee native 

e unless emplo, the 
uropean residents. bid 

Many persons object to this settle- 
ment, because it does not possess a good 
harbour: they are not aware that the 
roadstead is a safe one; that vessels are 
Joaded and unladen far quicker than in 
any port; and that no life has been lost 
by boating since the first establishment 

‘the settlement. In many other settle- 
ments possessing a harbour, people have 
embarked their capital in the township, 
to the detriment of the country: here, 
the former is an inconsiderable village, 
and the farmer ao i i a 

‘Truly yours, (Signe aaa 

To Major Lloyd. “ 


To the above, my late sojourn in 
New Plymouth enables me to add, 
that families, who will work and 
keep clear of public-houses, may 

; there a happy home, with 
n bread and butter, eyen 


‘vonshire cream. Men, who seek 
to gratify horrid selfishness, without 
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they expect all their troubles to 
cease on landing in New Zealand. 
No; such persons will make diffi- 
culties, whilst the self-denying men 
will hold the plough without look- 
ing back ; and here I would caution 
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new settlers not to forget the Sabbath in their numerous avocations. 
It may be asked, why did I leave “the happy home?” My answer is, 
I have purchased near New Plymouth a considerable property, to 
which it is my present intention to take my family. J. T. Luoyp. 


The accompanying Views prove that Mr. Hursthouse does not over- 
rate the scenery of New Plymouth and its district ; the scenery on the 


NORTH BANK OF WAITERA RIVER, NEAR NEW PLYMOUT.H. 


Mokau River, for example, is charmingly picturesque.Z, The portraits of 
the three natives are very characteristic. 

We learn, by the way, by the latest intelligence received from New 
Zealand, that the mortality among the ruling chiefs of New Zealand has 
recently been very great, and is ominous of the breaking up of the tribes 
at no distant date. There is hardly one left, with the exception of Te 
Whero Whero, the Waikuto chief, worthy of the name of leader. With 


this'exception—and he has become English in habits and feelings—there is 
scarcely another worthy of notice from one end of the island to the other. 
In August no less than four of the leading northern chiefs died ; viz. Heki, 
Pomare, Waharoa, and Taki Waru, the brother of Te Whero Whero, 
In the southern province the same fate has awaited the ruling chiefs ; 
Warepori, Rauperaha, Heko, the son of Te Pahi, who visited England 
many years ago, are all dead; E Puni is now old, and his influence is 


TAMATI, 


solely amongst the Port Nicholson tribes. Rangihaiata has lost caste, 
and is regarded by the natives themselves with feelings of aversion ; 
with the exception of these, there is not another worth notice from Port 
Nicholson to Mokau, nor any likely to be ever again troublesome. The 
ordinary natives, devoting themselves with energy to commerce and 
agriculture, are falling into our habits, and form, of themselves, colo- 


TAMATI’S WIFE. 


nially speaking, a most valuable class of settlers, as praiseworthy for 
their diligence as for the sobriety and order observed in their social com- 
munities. 

We subjoin the following from Mr. Hursthouse’s Acconnt of the Settle- 
ment :—“ By sea, New Plymouth is 180 miles from Wellington, 150 from 
Nelson, and 120 from the harbour_of Manukau, whence there |is an ex- 
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cellent road of only six miles to Auckland. This central situation, be- 
tween the Company’s principal settlements and the capital, gives it ready 
access to the best home-markets ; and, as part of New Zealand, its rela- 
tive position to the Australian continent—to the beautiful islands of the 
South Pacifie—to countries rich in tropical productions—is an important 
feature in its natural capabilities.” 


‘VIEW FROM THE TOWN OF NEW PLYMOUTH, 
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formidable, that the Prime Minister has to declare, that to tolerate them 
longer would be inconsistent with the independence of the Crown and the 
liberty of the nation. Do not, then, my Lords, underrate the nature of this con- 
test you are now called to, If you mean nothing—if you purpose to introduce 
é to put some enactment on the statnte-book to be treated as a 
and to be evaded and overlooked ; if you forbid the assumption of 
he Bishop of Nottingham, but still leave the Roman Catholic Bishop 
i to complete a synodical organi- 

reise boundless control over the consciences of our 

you will, I tell you, have done nothing towards 

(Hear, hear.) I tell you, unless you touch the substance of 
‘our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects the victims of a tyranny, 
which it has been said by the noble Lord, the first Minister, and has been re- 
ed to-night by one of the noble Lords who had introduced the 
‘Address, would not have been tolerated in) Roman Catholic times by our 
Roman Catholic ancestors, and under a Roman Catholic Sovereign. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 will say, further, that what you do with regard to England you 
ought also to do with regard to Ireland, (Cheers) That which is a violation 
of the supremacy of the Crown in England is a violation of the supremacy of 
the Crown in Ireland, (Hear, hear.) You cannot separate the two; the En- 
glish Church is the frish Churel; and you cannot separate those churches, which, 
once for all, were indissolubly united at the period of the Union. (Hear, hear.) 
Task you then, again, my Lords, not to shut your eyes to the gravity of the occa- 
sion. Do not, after rousing the expectations—I will not say after rousing the pre- 
judices of the Protestant community of England, Ireland, and Scotland, falter 
with so grave a question, Do not come to a lame and impotent conclusion 
—do not avoid the substance and confine yourselves to the shadow of the injury 
of which you have so vehemently complained, and which you have summoned 
the nation to resist. You, the Government, have gratuitously kindled this ex- 
citement; the enkindling of which, under any circumstances, I, for one, deeply 
deplore. But, ag you have enkindled it, cease not until, by the intervention of 
Parliament, you have allayed it by a deliberate and'final settlement of the mis- 
chief. I will not consent to rob my Roman Catholic fellow-subjects of one jot or 
tittle of their civil rights as conferred on them by the Act of 1829. I know not 
what may be the measures directed to this question which we shall be invited 
to consider by her Majesty’s Government. Whatever they may be, we will, 
at least, hope for a realisation of the expectations which the First Minister has 
excited. (Hear, hear,) I hope to find in them a means by which the Roman 
wtholic worship will still be left free, and by which Roman Catholics will 
till permitted full possession of every one of their civil rights. But 
rope also, that I shall find in them a means of reconciling these results 
with a satisfactory. vindication of the supremacy of the Crown. (Hear, 
hear.) I hope not merely ‘ords, but for substan I mean for such a com- 
plete repudiation of foreign interference ither Pope or Cardinal as shall render 
it impossible for us ever to see a Roman erarchy doing what ithasre- 
cently done in Ireland in regard to the Irish colleges. (Hear, hear.) You must re- 
lieve us from the danger of any such interference as this, an interference in the face 
of the opinion of a large proportion of the Roman Catholles themselves, and in op- 
position to the wishes of one-half of the RomarfCatholi¢ bishops, and an inter- 
ference which was doubtless the consequence of false representations made. as 
to the state of public feeling in Ireland; and while, as I said before, you main- 
tain inviolate the religious freedom and the civil rights of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, the measure which you introduce must give to the Crown 
and to the Parliament an unmitigated and entire independence in the admi- 
nistration of our own internal affairs, of whatever character these may be, ¢ccle- 
siastical or temporal. (Cheers.) I not er further into this subject. I 
intimation of the course which it is intended to pursne. 
Government, that, if they fall short of our great expecta- 
a pretence and do not enact a fact, if they give us no 
remedy against the vrongt#, and no revenge for these insults, if, after such 
language, we find them prepared with no deeds, then there will rest on the 
head of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) a heayy load of responsibility, 
for having trifled with the deepest and the holiest feelings of the conntry, 
for having the hopes and the expectations of all Protestants, 
if they would speak out, of a large proportion of enlightened 
‘al Roman Catholies—(Hear, hear)—and they will have reduced this 
Roman Catholic inhabitant of it, to a submission 

when we had a Roman Catholic Parliament and 

were a Roman Catholic people, wé never consented to endure, (Cheers,) Firmly 
Dut dispassionately consider, now, the whole qhestion of the relation in which 
the Roman Catholic subjects of this country stand towards the Government of 
this country. (Hear, hear.) In 1829 there were certain securities introduced 
into the great act of Catholic Emancipation, wliich it was supposed would be 
adequate guarantees against all invidious and insolent aggressions affecting our 
constitution or our chu I think it is the duty of her Majesty’s Government 
deliberately to examine these securities, (Hear, hear.) If there are any of them 
offensive to Roman Catholics, and at the sniie time offering to Protestants no 
real security, if they are acts declaratory against aagressiony yet not capable of 
being enforced, let them at once be swept away, and let us not incor the odium 
of declaring without having the benefit of enacting. Butif there be any case in 
which, from encroachments having taken place nob contemplated at the time, 
you find yourself defenccless against the see of Rome, whether in England or 
in Ireland, then, I say, provide securities, and make those securities adequate 
to protect you from the dangers of which the noble Lord in his letter has 
spoken. (Hear, hear.) Your Legislation, in effect, must be equal to the emer- 
You must look the whole case in the face, and you must meet it-boldly 
sionately, but boldly. (Hear, hear.) You must not trifl you must go 
full extent of the difficult, And I will venture to say, that if that be the 
pursued by her Majesty's Government, no feelings of party shall 
actuate me, or that great bedy with whom I have the honour to act. (Hear, 
hear.) We do not wish to. deprive them of the great popularity which they 
will obtain by fully enforcing the just rights of the Crown, and the complete 
independence of the Churelpof thesé realms, while, at the same time, carefully 
abstaining from interfering with the civil rights of those who dissent from that 
Chureh, (Hear, hear.) But, on the other hand, I warn them, that, if they do 
not mean to act boldly and uncompromisingly with the whole case, far better 
wonld it have been if they had never attempted to legislate at all upon it—far 
better would it have, been if they had submitted to this last and crowning 
encroachment—fur better would it have been if they had continued to confess 
that our blood has been too cold and temperate, and that it was not to be stirred 
even b: ‘is indignity. Far better would it be todo nothing, than, with a pre- 
tence ¢ ngth, to acknowledge the reality of our weakni (Hear, hear.) 
Deal with the difficulty, then, boldly, or not at all. Do not attempt to control a 
power by merely ignoring its exercise, or by imposing inapplicable penalties for 
a violation of your enactments, If you be bold, you will have the support of 
the political opinion of the country at large. ter in the course now—flinch 
from this diffculty—seek merely to mitigate it, and not to remedy it, and you 
will incur would regret to use the phrase, but you would incur the contempt 
your countrymen, and you will have proved your own incompetency. 

%.) The noble Lord concluded by say that it was not his intention to 
move any amendment on the Address, but repeating an earnest and an anxious 
hope, that, at the proper season, the Government would give evidence that they 
were prepared to act in reference to the Papal Aggression in a manner worthy 
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Roman ( 
ng the evil. 
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he Duke of Rrcnmonp complained of the extremity of the distress inflicted 
upon the owners, occupiers, and tillers of the land, for the sake of the manu- 
facturers ; and inquired what measures of alleviation the Government intended 
to propose. He was not at all surprised, that when the Pope of Rome found a 
great number of their Lordships, and, what was worse, a great number of 
their Bishops voting for the admission of Jews into Parliament, he should at- 
tempt to proceed further than he had previously done; but viewing Lord John 
Russell's letter as an exhibition of the views of the Cabinet, he would pursue 
the subject no further. 

‘The Earl of Wrxcustsra considered the state of the country as critical to an 
unexampled degree, The great danger came from Rome, and was the necessary 

quence of the Act of 1829, which he bad all along foreseen. A great 

le was at hand between British Protestantism and’ the religion of Rome, 

ch might involve the nation in civil war, Referring to the question of Pro- 

tection, the noble Karl concluded by expressing his apprehensions for the value 

of the home market, which he feared we were irretrievably sacrificing for the 
presumed advantage of foreign commerce. 

Lord Camoys, as an hereditary Catholic, distinguished between the authority 
exercised over things spiritual and things temporal, For the former, he looked. 
to Rome; but, with regard to the latter, in common with the large majority of 
his co-relisionists in this country, he owed loyalty to the Queen, and should pro- 
test equally against any Papal interference with individual ,und every 
attempt the Pope might make to exercise temporal jurisdiction here. Heargued 
for the Ane maintenance of toleration, and submitted that the Roman Catho- 
lics in England had not violated the compact made with them, under which 
were admitted to civil privileges. Some expressions in Lord John Russell's 
letter he looked upon as insulting to himself as a Catholic, but he considered 


that epistle as written in a merely private capacity. the 
laity, in spite of the 
which they had been 


ance exhibited by all sections of the Catholic clergy 
violent denunciations hurled at them, and the’ obloquy to 


subjected. 
reas 
satisfaction 


they do from # 
Roman 


r be qui 
ships by goin; into them in detail. 1 
one or two points which will, I dare , be 
mae ek son chang this House. , hear. 
in alluding to its in her Majesty's 
hich deserve h he has maint 


may, however, 


been 


both by my noble friend who moved, and my noble friend who seconded 
the Address—sentiments, in every one of whichI am able to express my en- 
tire concurrence, and which I believe met with the general approbation of this 
House. 1 shall refer to two or three points to which the noble more espe- 
cially adverted. The foremost in point of order was the foreign policy of this 
country. To that hehad nothing to object, except that the Government be- 
trayed somewhat of indifference to the affairs of foreign countries, and did not 
take those active measures of interference which, in some quarters, were deemed 
essential. J can refer you to the transactions which have lately taken place in 
Germany—to the difficult negotiations intended to have settled a question of 
right—a question which was complicated by other questions of policy through- 
out the German empire, which presented, at one time, every sort of difficulty ; 
and, referring you to these, I ask if the policy of this country has been at all in- 
different in its character? On the contrary, although it did not become this 
country which was not directly interested—to bring itself forward as a prin- 
cipal in a contest in which it had no timate share, except from a regard to 
the general interests of Europe, it did interfere; and I am quite warranted in 
saying, that, during the whole of these transactions, there was not an instance 
in which the interference of this country was not beneficially employed, 
and was not acknowledged in a proper manner by e' one of the 
states brought into conflict and opposition. (Hear, hear.) I am not 
disposed in any degree to diminish the tribute of respect which has 
been paid by the noble Lord to the Governments of almost all other countries. 
I can, however, assure the noble Lord, and this House, that the Government of 
this country has made itself heard, and heard with effect, during the whole 
course of the progress of these transactions. (Hear, hear.) The noble 

afterwards referred to the state of distress in this country, under the influence 
of what is called Free Trade. Iam not prepared to raise the general question 


now. I shall take the o) nity at the i oa of ) my 
opinions on the subject. the meantime, ms trate as 
which he has laid down; for althongh it be admitted that distress: 


| exists amongst particular classes of the community, it is not for one moment to 


| state of distress, for a considerable 


be allowed that the bulk of the population is by that distress, or even 
that the whole of the population in agricultural counties (Hear, hear) are in a 
portion of the counties enjoy 
general prosperity. It is impossible, if distress were universal am them, 
that there would be visible those unmistakeable signs, those unequiv: 5) 
of prosperity which are certainly visible. We have seen an in con- 
sumption, which nothing but the welfare of the great masses of the country 
could produce. That consumption has been going on from year to year, not by 
starts, nor suddenly, nor accidentally, but with a slow and measured pace, afford- 
ing ground for the most perfect security that consumption a on increasing, 
and justitying the policy of her Majesty's Ministers in recommending Parliament, 
year after year, to take off great and productive taxes. The effect of the remission 
of these taxes in stimulating consumption only serves the better to show the 
soundness of the financial system of this country—(Hear, hear)—for, notwith- 
standing the abolition of the bread tax, the revenue has been buoyant, and has 
risen beyond the necessities of the State, thereby enabling the country not only 
to dispense with a portion of taxation in the past, but w! holds out the pro- 
spect of some still farther reduction in taxation. (Hear, hear.) I wish to ask 


the noble Lord, when he points to the supplies derived by country from 
France, whether he thinks the amount. of. now 
there, and. bearing down thatcountry to a much a than this country 


f greater degree 
(Hear, hear); because the agricultural population in France is much in 
proportion than it is in this country—I ask the noble Lord whether he is’ pre- 
pared to attribute the agricultural depression in France to the want of a system 
of Protection. (Hear, hear.) In that country Free Trade has been proscribed 
from year to year, under different Governments—monarchies and republics— 
and yet the agricultural produce of France has been gradually falling, (Hear.) 
The state of France, the price of its produce, do not afford any argument in 
favour of Protection; for in this country, at this very moment, articles of 
agricultural produce command a much better price. (Hear.) As regards the 
question of Papal Aggression, whatever variety of sentiment may have arisen in 
the course of this debate on this subject, I rejoice to find that there has not been 
a sentiment uttered—not ¢ven by the noble Earl opposite—there has not been 
a sentiment uttered against the fallest toleration. Toleration has been extended, 
and, I trust, will always be extended to the Roman Catholic body and every 
other religious community in the country. Civil privileges have been granted 
to the Roman Catholics, and God forbid that under the pressure of any cireum- 
stances, however just, we should think of retracing our steps, and going back to 
a system of what I must call practical persecution. (Hear, hear.) I entirely 
differ from the noble Earl in considering that Catholic emancipation is in any 
degree to be made sible for the recent usurpation on the part of the 
Pope, which has aroused throughout the country such a feeling of indignation, 
(Hear, hear.) Had the Catholic Emancipation Act not been passed, there would 
have been afforded the same facility—nay, a great deal more facility for the 
perpetration of such a usurpation, for then we would have been on a founda- 
tion of injustice while we resisted this attempt on the honour of the Crown 
and the feelings of the sut . . y Lords, that act has been 
characterised and justly ¢) t | as an act of usurpation. I have heard 
that attempts have been My the ablest of the apologists of the Pope to ex- 
plain away the offensive ar Of this measure, J have heard it stated that 
‘when the Pope in bie yall on s apostolic ne on Cardinal Wiseman to as- 
sume the dominion of the ¢ , all that could be intended was, that he meant 
he should assure only spiri iominion over the Roman Catholic body. (Hear.) 
1 venture to ask, if shen were the intention, why was not thatintention expressed? 
(Hear, hear.) Was’ there ay difficulty in chalking out the line? Were 
there no words to be found which could impart it? Was there no 
language in his: power which could express. the intention—which could 
stute that, while asserting spiritual control over the Roman Catholics, 
he meant to respect, and intended to respect, the rights of the Crown and 
the institutions of this country? (Hear, hear.) I trust that your Lordships 
will entertain the measure which will shortly be introduced. on this subject. A 
noble Lord has antici in that measwre certain defects, I do not wish toan- 
ticipate the disenssion which will take place on the subject, but I shall answer the 
noble Lord on one point, by stating, that already—at this moment—notice has 
been given, in the other House of Parliament, of a bill relating to this usurpation 
as affecting the United Kingdom. (Hear.) With respect to the arrangements 
for effecting an improvenient in the administration of the law, I may remark, 
that they are surrounded with difficulty, although this is the most important of 
all practical legislation. It is intended to provide that security which the noble 


Lord desiderates, although it is no easy matter to proéeed where so many in- | th 


terests are implicated. It is, however, that means will be found of 

effecting a great diminution in the expense of the law, while, at the same time, 

greater security may be given to the holders of property by an improvement in 

the registration of “ deeds and instruments re! ig to the transfer of property.” 

All these measures will be formally and deliberately considered by this House, 

a ii oo, secure that attention which their great importance merits, 
ear, hear. 

Lord Roprn was disappointed at not finding in the Royal Speech a promise to 
maintain the Protestant principles of the Constitution. He hoped that the mea- 
sure to be introduced would prove satisfactory on that point, and adduced some 
new proofs of the intrusive and ambitious character of the Papal authority. 

‘The Address was then agreed to. 


RESIGNATION OF LORD SHAFTESBURY AS CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEES, 


The Marquis of Lanspownz intimated, that, in consequence of adi 
and increasing infirmities, Lord Shaftesbury ‘had resolved to resign the 
manship of the Committees. With regard to an appointment so materially 
affecting the general interests of the House, it was extremely desirable that the 
sense of the House, or even of a majority, should be taken, 

Lord Santry passed a high eulogium on Lord Shaftesbury, and proposed 
rd Redesdale as his successor, 
A brief conversation ensued, in which the Duke of Wxitrneron (who se- 
corded the nomination of Lord Redesdale) and the Duke of Ricumonp passed 
high eulogiums upon the conduct of the noble Earl (Shaftesbury) while exe- 
cuting the onerous duties of that office. ~ 
The motion was agreed to. 

Lord Reprspate returned thanks for his selection to 
Shaftesbury, as Chairman of Committees in their Lordshij 

‘Their Lordships adjourned at a quarter past nine 0’ 


; HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Turspay, 
‘The SPEAKER took the chair at half-past one o’e 


succeed the Earl of 
House, 


‘ VACAN 
‘The Sreaker resumed the chair at 
to acquaint the House, that, te Ree 

recess, issued his r 
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Address to the Crown to which may be offered except in committee of 
the whole House, but in respect of matters previously submitted to a select 
ger poe ete oi is bens ae eect a noble Lord to move 
on Friday next, the inst., for leave 4 bill to prevent the assump- 
tion of certain ecclesiastical titles in respect of places in the United Kinj “A 
and on Friday,the 14th inst., it is the intention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to ¢ his financial statement. (Hear, hear.) 
eae. eae rreerecte pita ik 8 

ir. P. Scnore gave notice, on fortnight he would for an 
seaitlton OC sie Pocedayetn Engine TANNA: GA Re woe oe te 
adoption of measures promotive of the labour of able-bodied paupers. 

Yrs ena a 

. WILLIAMS gave on it he would move for are 
turn of the monies expended in and Hear the perce Roya 
palaces and gardens since the accession of her Majesty to the throne. 

ca gerade 

. CAYLEY gaye not on move 
the Malt-tax. (© Hear, hear,” and langhter.) te daa 
SUGAR,—THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Sir E. N, Buxton gave notice of his intention to move, on the 13th instant 
that the differential duty on foreign sugar coming into operation on the Ist 
of July be continued until the accursed traffic, slave-trade, shall have been 
abolit (Hear, hear.) 

COURT OF CHANCERY. 

Mr, Sruanr gaye notice of his intention to submit a motion, on Tuesday next, 

on the subject of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the practice 


of the Court of 


4 BY THE POOR. 

Mr, 33 gave that on that day fortnig 

deration of the best means of giving 
as al improving the 
vs _ _ SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr, Broruenton gaye notice that, on the reading of the sessional orders, he 
would move the ‘resolution :—* in’ the session no busi- 
pores Falagrrnecl inte ae aie ees Bud sist the do then, 
tion.” (Hear, hear.) 3 ss eS aa 

Mr. Baie tice of hinders it 

5 ave No 
of the House fone proceedings of the Ceylon ieee eee 


gi etal PETITIONS. 

Mr, Tuorwxty gave notice, that, on Thursda; hi 

& , that, y next, he would move for a select 

: Mr. Hennixs gaye notice of his intention to move, at an early for cer: 
Syren ion period, fc = 

tain returns in reference to trade and navigation. i 


, REMOVAL OF ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES. 
Mr. Ansrey gave notice, that, on Monday next, he would move for leave to 
bring in a bill for the removal of all penal enactments jt members of the 
Roman Catholic . (Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 
Om «AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
Mr. Disnazii gave notice, that, on the 11th instant, he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the continued distress existing amongst that important class 
of her Majesty’s subjects, the owners of land, with a view to the adoption of such 
measures as may be most effectual for their relief, (Protectionist cheers). 


FIRE INSURANCES AND INCOME-TAX. 

Colonel StstHorr gave notice of his intention to move, at an early period, 
for a reduction of the duty on Fire Insurances, and also for the removal of the 
Income-tax from the farmers. 

_ THE BORNEAN MASSACRE. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that, on the 11th instant, he would move for the pro- 

duction of the returns furnished by Admiral Parker respecting the massacre at 


Borneo, 
IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS (IRELAND). 
Sir W. SoMERVILLE gave notice, that on Monday next he would move for 
leave to bring in a bill for making more effectual the act for the Improvement of 
Towns in Ireland. 


_ THE ADDRESS. 
The Sreaxen having read the Speech of her Majesty, 
‘The Marquis of Kix rose and said :—Sir, In rising to move the presentation 


of an humble Address, to | ost gracious Majesty, Iknow that the House 
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which onward progress is the distinctiva mark by which we seek, on all occasions 
and on every occasion, to shy we are honoured—in that nation, and at that time, 
and by that Administration, and by that Prime Minister, the first real backward 
step is attempted to be taken. (Hear.) ‘On looking,” says the honourable gen- 
tleman, “to the antecedents of the noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
are they not in themselves a guarantee for his conduct?” There was atime that I 


should have said so, but not now. (Hear, hear.) Last year I would have 
spoken as the hon. member has done; 1 would have that the antes of 
that it would be impossible that in 


the noble Lord would be a sure 
him we should find the first real 


the 
the repeal of ‘Test and Corporation 
Acts. (Hear) That was his spectal in 
civil and religious liberty, and he was the spe chosen to bi 
this House; and on that occasion I heard it remarked—and 
consideration of the hon. gentleman 
the real objection to the repeal of: 
relieving the Dissenters from disabilities, and by relieving Protestants from the 
yoke that Protestants had put upon them, they would enable them to 
keep the yoke upon the backs of the Catholics. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
That was the observation of one who 
that was the observation made by Mr. 
“Beware of what you are doing; . 
soon as you relieve the Dissenters of this country from the disabilities they 
labour under, you will find in them your bitterest foes, when you propose to re- 
move the disabilities of the Roman Catholics.” (Hear, hear.) I find in the hon. 
member an apt inset Oe Country conjlued «and tenes propood 
testants ; we have aun! ; 
¢ ‘ics. (Hear, hear.) But Iwas remarkin, 
iy Ts it that the noble Lor 
her Ministers hi 


a statement with respect to the advance 


Address 
and Corporation Acts was, that by 


put into the mouth of the Soreigt 
a 


that has taken place in the aged and the hay that prevails among the 
labouring classes, inconseqnence of the laws that have been ee removing the 
restrictions on labour, on the es that have been 


) the mouth of the So- 


hear.) Since 1829 we have been going on’ im one peculiar line 
lation, On that the great P, leader, whose death we all 

deplore, and whose loss we this day feel—(Hear, hear)—yielded to experience 

—yielded to the pressure of in’ id; and the Duke of 


of war than almost any man of his time, 
and most of those years of civil war, knowing what the mischiefs of civil war 
from one month of it, I would give up my 


ce ee it frankly ; and Sir Ro 
him 


jealousy, 
‘of the Catholics—should come at that time and sweep 


footing as their Protestant brethren—that they were not in any way to have 
political disabilities imposed upon them in consequence of their religions belief. 
(Hear, heaz.) Now, sit, when such is the state of this country, when such is the 
onward progress of opinion, what does the noble Lord propose to do? He tells 
us—the Queen’s Speech being the noble Lord's speech—that she has received 
many addresses from large bodies of her subjects with, respect to the ecclesias- 
tical titles conferred by a foreign power, and the noble Lord does not leave us 
in doubt as to hisintentions on the subject; for this evening notice has ‘been given 
that the noble Lord will bring in a bill to prevent the enjoyment or assumption 
of any ecclesiastical title or honour that may be conferred by any foreign Sove- 
places in the United om. ‘That is to say, 

that he will tear to pieces the religious distinctions that have been granted by 
If the noble Lord means to say 

banks of-the Tiber, who has 
in this country, if that be 
to pursue, and it would be 
is not the case. (Hear, 
, and I believe him 
the Bishop of Rome 
a of Rome? He is a 
jishop of Rome: se pod to be Prince of 


B 
would stil 
whom 


aggression, territorial 

by our American friends 
It is an admirable speculation, 
(Laughter) ; and I think the noble 


‘eae pe rye eee capital on the faith 
of this proposition. (Hear, hear.) They of territor’ ion. Now, 
sir, I seeheaty the noble Lord (and I always looked to him to deal frankly) with 
dealing falsely on the present occasion with the people of this country. 
hear.) This Papal aggression of which he now complains is no new thing. 
He was aware of it, and must have been aware of it, for years. (Hear, hear.) 
I will prove to your satisfaction, no matter how prejudiced you may be 
on other matters, that this Papal aggression began years ago, and has 
‘een sanctioned by the noble Lord himself. (Hear, hear.) England, the noble 
Lord says, has been parcelled out by a foreign power—by the re of Rome ; 
‘ut when? ‘The other day, when this bull was introduced and a Cardinal 
created, and Dr. Wiseman declared to be an Archbishop. But was this the first 
territorial aggression or the first partition of England? Ever since I have known 
England I have known Catholic Bishops to be there. Take, for instance, Bishop 
Baynes—he was called Bishop of Siga; he had a district that included the west 
of England, and was, in reality, Bishop of Bath. I therefore happened to know 
something about him, Now, he derived his power directly trom the Pope. He 
was a Bishop consecrated Bes Pope. The peculiar powers of a Bishop he 
exercised directlyfrom the Pope. He was also Vicar Apostolic. Now what 
does that mean? It betied ta that, so far from the Pope haying lately ac- 
quired power, hé has di himself of power; and that, so far from this being 
an aggression, it is a retrogression. (Hear.) ‘And that, so far from encroaching 
on the prerogatives of her Majesty, he has given, as regards ecclesiastical 
matters, the Catholic le of England the power of governing themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) Before this ge was made, the Catholic Bishop in England was 
like a’ legate & latera; the Pope was the only Bishop of England ; the Pope 
was the person who created the bishop, and to whom e' was referred, 
and, through his Vicars Apostolic, go “this country entirely in religious 
ynatters so fur as the Catholics were concerned. (Hear.) ‘Then it was said, we 


(Hear, 


will make a hierarchy, and the bishops will be elected by persons in opt 
(An hon. Member: No, no.) Isay yes. The hon, gentlem n will find himself 
seen il rie ak \é ee d, su ay ca 
nly, to the approbation of the Popes he Vicars — ets ap- 
pointed by any persons in England. They were a ited: by the Pope, they 
were under his control, they were his servants—his. s, I may say—and the 
wer of the Pope was st e. (Hear.) But oh, Y 
in it than that. He is ealled Archbishop. of " 
was called Bishop of in partibus: 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, what difference 
1 on her prerog! ive? (Hear. 
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from the beginning; he said “ You were wrong in 18295 that you ought to have 


kept the Catholics down ; that you had no business to make this advance " When 
he sees a principle being carried out which the noble Lord had a great hand in 
establishing, he points it out and says, “There, look to the consequences of 
your acts; this is the legitimate result of what you did in 1829." (Hear, hear.) 
‘And what I compiain of the noble Lord is this, that, after all the experience he 
has had since 1829, he should come down with great authority and say he has 
learned—what ?—that the principle he then established isa wrong one; that he 
has been in error all hig life ; and that it was reserved for him to the end of the 
Pg 1850, to discover what is true. (Hear, hear.) He has become a partisan, 

it he {3 not quite consistent. Even the hon. member for Oxford cannot be 
entirely consistent, for, to be so, he should coerce men into a certain belief, and 
he'cannot do that except by eradicating the individual. (Laughter,) In a de- 
bate with reference to diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome, the noble 
Lord used the following words :—" You must either give certain advantages to 
the Roman Catholic religion, and obtain from the Pope certain other advantages 
in return, among which you must stipulate that the Pope shall not create any 
diocese in England without the consent of the Queen; or, on the other hand, you 
taust say that you will have nothing to do with arrangements of that kind—that 
You will not consent, in any wity, to give any authority to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in England. But, then, you mustleave the spiritual authority of the Pope en- 
tirely unfettered. You cannot bind the Pope's spiritual inflaence unless you 
have some agreement. For my own part, I ami not disposed to think that it would 
‘be for the advantage of this country, or that it would be agreeable to the Roman 
Catholics, that we should have an agreement with the Pope, by which their re- 
ligious arrangements should be lated. But although you may prevent any 
spiritual authority being exereised by the Pope by law, yet there is no provision 
—nolaw—my honourable friend could frame that would deprive the Pope of the 


influence which is merely exercised over the mind.” That was a wise declara- 
tion. It was a statement that you could coerce the Pope’s spiritual jurisdiction ; 
that was a statement that although might anat! the whole Papal 


people, and fill the statute-book with pains and penalties against them, you could 
not exercise any control over the minds of the Catholics. (Hear, hear.) Itany 
person had come to this House and asked the noble Lord to bring in a bill to 
acknowledge Cardinal Wiseman, and give to him a certain p inence and 
precedence, I could then understand the noble Lord’s answer to be—" I will not 
consent to this aggression on the prerogatives of the Sovereign ;” but when if comes 
to this, that a poor powerless priestcomes here, without a sit influence but spi- 
ritnalinfiuence, with no power but the power of mind over mi notsurrounded by 
guards, not brought here by force of arms, buta simple priest addressing himself to 
men’s minds, and addressing himself to their belief and to their opinions of what 
is right, there is no coercion, there is no assault upon anybody, there is merely 
the exercise of mind, in which consists religious liberty, and any manacle 
you impose upon it is a gross persecution, (Hear, hear.) There is no meaning, 
therefore, in this word ** aggression ;” the contest is wholly on@ as to the spiritual 
influence of the Pope. There is no person less subject to that spiritual influence 
than the person who now addresses you. It appears to me one of those strange, 
mysterious phenomena by which the human mind is bound, and for which there 
is no explanation, that there should be a body of men now found to hold the 
opinions that are held by many on the subject; but I would treat alike the 
Catholic who bows to the Pope, and the Methodist who bows to the Conference, 
and the Episcopalian who does not bow to anybody (Laughter), but bows to this 
House. (Hear, hear.) Kventually, this House governs thg kingdom. The 
Queen’s supremacy is merely the supremacy of the Minister; that means the 
opinion of this House; and, therefore, if there be any person that the 
Episcopalian bows to, it is to this House, in matters spiritual as 
well as temporal. I am of that creed, and believe I shall continue to 
be so, but I do not arrogate to myself the right that I alone 
am to judge of the truth. (Hear, hear.) I don’t arrogate to myself 
the right to encroach upon my fellow-stbjects; and I would tell my Dissenting 
brethren they had better be careful, for they are not yet out of the wood; and 
bin Mean ts if they introduce this principle as respects the Catholics, the 
whip wil be applied to their own backs—(Hear, hear)—and if there be a man 
who will rejoice at the infliction, it will be myself. (Laughter.) Then, sir, L 
have to ask, is there an excuse for the Catholics upon the present occasion ? 
Have they done anything which ought to have subjected them to the insult to 
which, as a body, and asa religious body, they have been subjected? (Elear, 
hear.) Has-the noble Lord, up to that time when he was suddenly enlightened 
about this matter, been in total darkness with respect to whut the Catholics 
were doing? Was the noble Lord wholly ignorant on this question? I have a 
fancy that the noble Lord can hardly be so ignorant upon it. (Hear, hear.) 
Certain Tam, that Lord Clarendon was not ignorant upon it, nor was the col- 
league of the noble Lord. the Secretary of State for the Colonies, ignorant upon 
it. (Hear, hear.) Oh, it was said, they call themselves Archbishops and Bishops, 
and they have got power from the Pope to do so; but were not the Catholics, 
I ask you, led to believe that they might do so without giving any of- 
fence. (Hear, hear.) Were not the Catholic people led to believe they 
might do what they have done without giving any offence? (Hear.) By the 
Bequests Act there was 4 commission appointed, in which, distinctly under her 
Majesty’s letter patent, the Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic Church 
were acknowledged as such, and from year to year they were known totheadmi- 
nistration to be so acknowledged. (Hear, hear.) I hold in my hand the third 
report of those commissioners, and amongst the statements in that third report 
js areturn of the meetings of the commissioners of charitable donations and 
bequests in Ireland, since the 12th of May, 1847. I will select one statement of 
a meeting that took place on the 26th.of May, and there were present the Right 
Hon. Judge Keatinge in the chair, and subsequently the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chief Baron. Then comes his Grace the Lord Primate—now he is a Protestant ; 
then comes his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin—now mark, he is a Pri 
testant ; but next comes his Grace the Lord Archbishop Daniel Murray—not 
saying of what. (Hear, hear.) And that is the whole of this uproar. But is 
this the first time that this has been done? It is notorious that they have been 
constantly addressed by the wathorities of this country as the archbishops of 
particular places; for example, the Archbishop of rters iy the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. Her Majesty has 
been pleased to desire that the following shall be the order of entrée to the Castle : 
the Primate shall go first, then the Chancellor, then the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and then the Roman Catholic Primate. Now the Koman Catholic Primate came 
before the Catholit Bishops and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
Now, there isa Protestant Archbishop, and here we have a man acknowledged 
as having an especial privilege to be called Archbishop of Dublin in the very 
teeth of an act of Parliament passed against this very thing, The Queen, 
nevertheless, must have done this by the advice of her Ministers. I believe 
that the right hon, gentleman the Secretary for the Home Department, who is 
m ‘the Governor of Ireland, is responsible for that document, and that 
it was issued out of his office. (Sir G. Grey was understood to dissent.) Atall 


of Ireland. However, some Minister must have been answerable for it; and 
what I want to press on this House is, that the Catholics, seeing such a proceed- 
ing solemnly stated in so public a document as that, must, with the most per- 
fect simplicity and candour, have thought it to mean that there was really no 
objection by anybody to their assuming those titles, always excepting the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford. (A laugh.) We know the real history 
of the transaction, and that this thing has been planned for some years—so 
long ago as 1847. I hold in my hand now the * Catholic Directory and 
‘Almanack for 1848,” in which the name set opposite the London dis- 
trict is “the Most Reverend Nicholas Wiseman, D.D., Archbishop of 
Westminster and London.” (Hear, hear.) I am told that he was not then 
an Archbishop, Why was he not? It was the intention of the Pope at that 
time to make him one, and it was in anticipation of that that this description of 
Dr. Wiseman was published in the “Directory.” A revolution took place at 
Rome; the Pope was obliged to leave the country; and at that time it was not 
thought necessary that everybody should know What the Pope was about to do. 
But the moment he came back to Rome,,.the Pope did what he intended to have 
done before. And when we are talking abont violating acts of Parliament and 
infringing the Queen’s prerogative, I think it may be as well, on the part of 
those who thns argue with respect to the act of Parliament against the Roman 
Catholics, to recollect that they themselves are rather in danger, under that very 
act of Parliament, of having incurred a prazmunire in sending Lord Minto to 
Rome—for to say that he was not accredited there wonld be to play false with 
the Honse, and in reply to such an assertion I can only use one short word; but, 
‘as the rules of parliamentary language forbid the employment of that word, I 
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Jaid down the rule that he would no more interfere in the internal relations o! 
Roman Catholics than in those of Wesleyan Methodists. Now, here is the 
“Catholic Directory,” and here is also the “ Wesleyan Methodist Directory ;” 
Registry for the Catholics, and 

Tdo the same in the Wesleyan Methodist Directory. The result is curlous. 
Here J find in the one, “ London District—The Most’ Rev. N, Wiseman, D.D., 
ee of Westminster ;” and in the other, “London District—John 
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Sir RH. Incris denied’ that there existed any analogy between the Catholic 
Church and any of the Dissenting bodies. There was no instance, until the late 
one, of the Pope having ever attempted to divide a kingdom into dioceses with- 
out the consent of the reigning powers. In this country, however, Roman 
Catholicism had, unfortunately, of late yeara been too much encouraged ; but 
the spirit of the nation had at length been evoked, and its judgment on the 
recent Papal assumption delivered—notwithstanding Mr. Roebuck’s sneer—in 
speeches often unequalled in the history of British eloquence. 

Mr. Joun O'Conneue, adverted to the condition of Ireland, and defended the 
Pope from British historical calumny, 

Mr, A. Hore, while he would contend to the last for the rights and liberties 
of the Church of England, passed in approving review the tolerant measures 
successively introduced for the emancipation of Catholics, and urged that they 
had only acted up to the letter of the charters of religious liberty which they 
had received. Founded as he believed Protestantism to be—upon everlasting 
truth—he had no fear that Cardinal Wiseman would make more converts to 
Papacy as the Archbishop of Westminster, than as the Bishop of Melipotamus; and 
he fully believed that the recent agitation and the presently proposed measures 
would only place increased materials for sarcasm at the feet of those who de- 
scribed the English Establishment as a mere Actof Parliament Church. He 
was for trusting to moral and spiritual influence, and moral and spiritual in- 
fluence alone, 

Mr. Cuisaotm Ansrey approved of the Address in all respects; and, speak- 
ing a8 a member of the Church, not of the Court, of Rome, he saw in the pro- 
position principally under discussion nothing savouring of persecution, and 
blamed the policy of the Vatican in having issued a reseript uncalled for by any 
interest concerned, obnoxious to most interests concerned, and inconsistent 
with, and, in fact, repealing the requirements of the canon law. He maintained 
that the enactments of the Pope would become quasi British law, because in 
certain Chancery cases the court would be obliged to recognize an authority 
which had changed the ancient relations of Catholic Bishops and Catholic pa- 
trons. This, and not the titular part of the question, was the real and important 
subject to which the House ought seriously to address itself ; but, in legislating 
upon the subject, he would make a determined stand against any attempt to 
extend the provisions of restrictive bill to Ireland, the circumstances of 
which country were so fundamentally different from those on which we stood 
in England. 

Mr. Prumprne feared that the measure in contemplation would not be strong 
enough, fall enough, or searching enongh to satisfy the Protestant people of 
England ; and if such turned out to be the ease, he warned the Ministers and the 
House that a fresh outburst of public feeling would follow the discovery. If 
Lord John Russell had colleagues who stood in the way of justice being done 
to the Protestant faith and Church, let him get rid of these colleagues; the 
country could well spare them. 

The Earl of Aguypet and Suzgey would only remark, that, were any attempts 
made to direct measures of persecution against the Church of Rome, he, and 
he hoped the other members ofthat Church in the House, would know how with 
vigour to oppose, and, if unsuccessful, how with dignity to suffer. 

Mr. FaGan controverted the merits of Mr. ©. Anstey’s legal argument, and 
deprecated the. introduction of a penal measnre such as that with which they 
were now threatened. , 

Mr, Hume observed that a person coming into that House at that moment 
wwonld suppose that it was an ecclesiastical society, that had nothing to do but 
to discuss the merits or demerits of a Pope’s bull. (“‘ Hear” and laughter.) Now, 
he must say, that, looking at the Speech of her Majesty, he did not see any cause 
for supposing that any great danger could arise to the cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. He considered that the speech made on this occasion by his hon, 
friend (Mr. Roebuck) would be attended with great benefit—and that through it 
the people would see with surprise how much they had been led away by false 
and erroneous alarms. (Hear.) He maintained that not one argument used 
by his hon. friend had been met by the hon. baronet, the member for Oxford, or 
the member for Kent. He took the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech alluding 
to this matter—he read it, and he would compare it with the proposed bill; if 
the bill corresponded with it, he thought that the real friends of civil and reli- 

gious liberty need not be alarmed by it. Why should there be any 
alarm for the Protestant religion in this country ? They paid 38 
bishops to protect it; they paid 18,000 clergymen to maintain it; 
| and there were, besides, 14,000 dissenting ministers to watch over 
| their Protestantism. Where, then, was the danger to the country, if these 
men did their duty? (Hear, hear.) He agreed that there was no neces: for 
| calling in the aid of the power ef the State to support the Protestant religion ; 
and that, if it could not be supported without, its foundations were not solid and 
sound, When he bore in mind the extent of the funds of the Established Church, 
and the number of its advocates, it did appear to him as a most humiliating 
position for Protestants to be placed in, when it was insinuated that the institu- 
tions of the country were in danger of being overturned, and that Popery would 
| become paramount. He could not believe that the noble Lord, of whom he (Mr. 
| Hume) had been the humble follower for so many years, as the advocate of civil 
and religious liberty, would st this period sully his reputation by introducing a 
measure which would bear the character of ‘persecution, for any measure of 
coercion was necessarily a measure of persecution. (Oh, oh.) He regretted to 
observe that one-third of her Majesty’s Speech was occupied with matters 
| peculiarly foreign to the country—with the affairs of Germany, of Denmark, 
‘and other places; whilst two paragraphs alone were all he could 
approve of. (Hear, hear.) He did think that the Cabinet had been too 
much employed in the affairs of other countries, instead of looking at home, 
(Hear, hear.) Her Majesty said, “1 am mach gratified in being able to inform 
you that the German Confederation and the Government of Denmark are now 
engaged in fulfiiling the stipulations of that treaty, and thereby putting an end 
to hostilities which at one tine appeared full of danger to the peace of Europe.” 
What, was there a man in Eagland who would tell him that he was satisfied to 
see the Austrians in possession of the:ree town of Hamburgh, with the concur- 
| rence of the British Government, under the protocol which it had signed, and 
| which had sealed the destinies and destroyed the liberties of Germany? He 
| must express his decided objection, therefore, to concur in congratulations 
upon any such grounds; ‘buthe trusted the Government would as speedily as 
possible lay upon the table the whole of the correspondence that had taken 
place upon this subject, in order that the House might see what was the nature 
of ‘the principles by which they had been actuated. (Hear.) If he understood 
aright, Prussia complained that she had been: sacrificed by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to Austria. He granted that there might be certain portions of the 
claims of Denmark which deserved our assistance ; but, looking at the results— 
seeing that the Austrians were in possession of Hamburgh, aud that the liber- 
ties of continental Europe were in danger—he could not say that there were 
any reasons for congratulation upon the subject. (Hear, hear.) The two para- 
graphs in the Speech of which he approved were those which notified 
that we were to expect reforms in the administration of law and equity, 
and that a measure for establishing a’ system of registration of deeds 
would be forthcoming in the present session, Much as he (Mr, Hume) 
had advocated the reduction of the public taxes, he considered the Court 
of Chancery was @ heavier source of taxation upon the country: the one we 
knew; the grinding oppression of the other was unknown, and we should never 
know it. (Hearn) ‘he Legislature of the United States had recently abolished 
the Court of Chancery in that country; and he thought they ha 
good sense in so doing. The measure would be attended by the 
and let England follow their example, abolish its Court of Chancery 
remove all ground for the continuance of the just complaints which were now 
made, (Hear, hear.) The hon, member then expressed his disappointment at 
finding no intimation in the Speech relative to the removal of taxes. True (he 
went on to observe), the hon. seconder of the Address (Mr, Peto) had aliuded to 
reform in Parliament; and he (Mr. Hume) hoped that the noble Lord would 
consider the present time, when the manufacturing classes were well employed 
—thoughhe could not say the same with regard to the agricu'tural classes (cries 
of “ Hear, hear,” from the Opposition) —was a fitting time for the introduction 
of a measure of that sort. (Hear, hear.) He had stated, that he conld not say 
the same with regard to the agricultural classes, for be understood that 
in Devonshire, Hampshire, and some other counties, the average of wages 
‘was not more than seven or eight shillings a week. (Hear,hear.) Undoubtedly, 
great benefit had of. late been seeeenees by the manufacturing classes ; 
Dut he could not concur that all were alike benefited. Me did think, 
however, that at a period when the manufucturers were well employed, and all 
‘was quiet and peaceable, it wus due to the intelligent artisan classes, that Par- 


f} liament should consider whether it ought not to extend the suffrage, and to 


to. them that participation in the election of the members of this 

House to which by the constitution they were entitled. The noble 
Lord might have difficulties, and allusion had been made to those in 
his Cabinet, He (Mr. Hume) cared not. what the Cabinet might be. 
He desired to see the noble Lord redeem the pledge which he cave 
in 1932, when he said, that if the reform then) effected did not make the House 
of Commons the rea! representatives of the people, he would introduce such a 
refortn as should make it so, And what was the fact now? Why, that the 
people had nothing to-do with the election of at least one half of the members 
of that Howse. But not only was there & monoply of legislation, there was a 
Bible monopoly also, which was equally disgraceful to the country. Her Ma- 
jesty was anxious that the people shonld consult their Bibles, whilst at the same 
time, by her Royal act, she granted a monopoly to an individual, the operation 
of which was to keep up the price of Bibles, and prevent them from getting 
into the hands of the people, (Hear, hear.) Anything more inconsistent 
than that cowld scarcely be imagined. (Hear, hear.) He had enter- 
tained a hope that the Honse would have received an assurance from 
the Government that the colonial system would be amended. (Hear.) Had there 
been any improvement in that system since last year, when the noble Lord de- 
livered a manly and able speech upon the subject, for which he (Mr. Hume) then 
gave him the fullest credit ? Was there a single colony which was not now 
complaining ? Yet not a word was said im her Majesty's Speech about it! (Hear, 
hear.) He contended that the time had arrived for dealing with this question, 
and that they must not play the false game which was once played with the 
North Ame colonies. (Hear.) He well knew that there were difficulties 
connected with these reforms, and, being unwilling to propose anything in the 
‘of amendment, he consoled himself for the omissions of the Royal Speech, 
the reflection that its concluding paragra) h was capable of 4c construed. 
to include every reform that he required. Her Majesty said:—“ To combine 
the progress of improvement with the stability of owr institutions will. I am con- 
fident, be your constant care. We may esteem ourselves fortunate that we can 
pursue, without disturbance, the course of calm and peaceable amelioration, and 
we have every canse to be thankful to Almighty God for the measure of tran- 
uillity and happiness which has been vouchsafed tons.” Why not, then, under 

ese words, bring in a measure of Parliamentary reform, and 90 remove the 
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HER MAJESTY DESCENDING THE GRAND STAIRCASE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE,—(SEE PAGE 116.) 


complaints On this head which were now so rife throughout the country? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Sintuorr imputed the Catholic aggression entirely to the meddling 
of Lord Minto, and the rashness of Lord Clarendon, backed up by the care- 
Jessness and indifference of the Premier—rated the Cabinet for their coldness 
to agricultural distress, and fervently hoped that a rattling hailstorm would 


| 


f 
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smash the Crystal Palace, and discomfit the mob of pickpockets who hoped to 
make a harvest by it. 

Mr. GRantLEY Bexxetey echoed the complaint as to the Ministerial coolness 
st agricultural Tistress, and enlarged upon the necessity of sweeping colonial 
reform. 

Mr. H, Grarran called attention to the unimproved condition of Ireland, and 
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SKETCH FROM THE LINE OF THE ROYAL PROCESSION, 


tothe deplorable drain now going on of the agricultural bone and sinew of ¢ 
country. Notwithstanding this, however, he warned the Ministry, that, if foal 
thought they could go back to the dark ages of religious persecution and penal 
enactment, they would find themselves egregiously mistaken. Were it to be 
proposed to extend the measure to Ireland, he would divide the House upon 
every stage, and the committee upon every clause. 
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Mr. Bankes, while waiving the present consideration of the Papal jion 
system, reminded the House of the number of distinguished Roman Catholics 
who disapproved of the proceedings of the Pope ; and then, passing to the agri- 
cultural question, invited Lord John Russell to be as explicit as possible upon 
the intentions of the Cabinet with reference to the present depressed condition 
of the landed and farming interests. They had been told a year ago that agri- 
cultural distress was only a passing cloud; and the allusion to the subject in 
the present Royal Speech was so vague and cold as to excite his fears that little 
more would be undertaken for the agriculturists during this session than had 
been effected in the last. So long as free importation continued, the prosperity 
of the manufacturing classes would have but little influence upon the well-doing 
of the agricultural ; and he was the less willing to place confidence in the hopes 
expressed by the Government for the future, inasmuch as every Free-Trade 
prophecy of the past had proved a signal failure, Did they intend to wait until 
the difficulties of the landed interest became distresses—until their distresses 
deepened into ruin? If not, he called upon the Government to state what 
remedy they had in view. 

Lord J. Russet then rose and said :—Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced to find that 
we are not likely to have a division on the question of the Address, and that that 
Address is likely to be passed by the House with unanimity. I will, however, 
endeavour to address myself to the various topics which have been touched upon 
by the various gentlemen who have spoken, and I will take rather the order in 
which the topics have been mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, for the sake ofcon- 
venience. My honourable friend the member for Montrose began by regretting 
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that it had been thought necessary to advise her Majesty to make so much re- 
ference to our relations with foreign powers. With reference to the principal 
topic that is there mentioned, it cannot be unknown to us that the hostilities be- 
tween Denmark and Germany that have for some time been carried on in Schles- 
wig-Holstein were of the greatest importance, not only as threatening danger 
to the peace of Europe, but as also interfering materially with the commerce of 
this country. (Hear, hear.) And I cannot think that my honourable friend 
has to learn that those differences that have subsisted are in fair course of ad- 
justment, and that at least the danger of hostility which hung over us is likely 
to be averted. (Hear,‘hear.) 1 cannot but rejoice myself that such should 
be the case; and I hope that the endeavours that were made by my 
honourable friend near me to represent to the contending parties—to 
the one not to enter into hostilities, or to continue those hostilities ; and to 
the other, to adopt measures of conciliation—have not been abortive. But 
my honourable friend went on to say, that this country should not have per- 
mitted Austria to undertake certain measures, shonld not have allowed her to 
occupy Hamburg with her troops, and to act in a manner contrary to the free- 
dom of Europe. I really think that complaint is most inconsistent with the 
former complaint. The first complaint was, that her Majesty’s Government had 
interfered between foreign powers; but if her Majesty’s Ministers had listened 
to the latter complaint, we should now have been engaged in a war with some 
of the principal powers in Europe. Our course has not agreed with either of 
these proposals ; we have used our influence in the manner which we thought 
might tend to preserve the peace of Europe, both in these and in other cases, 
and very important they were. With respect to the interests of the various 


states of Germany, we have not thought it our duty to interfere in any way 

but, at the same time, we cannot but feel that the settlement of the affairs of 
Germany, as being the maintenance of a great power in the centre of Europe, 

and the maintenance of harmony there, is of the utmost importance; and we 
do hope that while that great empire maintains its power, the various states 
that form the confederacy may not only preserve those constitutional liberties 
which they have now held for a long period of years, but that their institutions 
may be rendered still more favourable to liberty. Such is our wish and our 
prayer for the welfare of Germany ; but we do not consider ourselves bound to 
interfere in the concerns of forty millions of people. We feel satisfied that 
they will obtain that freedom and power to govern themselves which the 
‘The next topic to which I shal, .dvert is that in respect to which the ho 
tleman who has just sat down has spoken; but, though I agree in the sympathy 
which he has expressed for the agricultural iuterest, and have advised her 
Majesty to use those expressions to which he has adverted, I fear I must widely 
differ in the conclusions to which he has come —>.r, I hold so far with his views 
—but I am afraid it is but a little way—that | <!ould have wished the transition 
with respect to the Corn-laws—the transition from an extremely vigorous and 
exclusive system, to one of complete freedom of imports—had been less abrupt 
than itis, I believe, myself, that if, in 1840 or 1841, this House had adopted 
either the measure which we proposed then, or a measure similar to that which 
we adopted in 1846, that either of those measures, continuing the duty for some 
years, would have prepared the agricultural interest for that complete free trade 
which now subsists. Sir, I certainly feel for the difficulties and distresses under 
which the agricultural interest now suffers, for it is an interest which must 
always be one of the main sources of the prosperity or adversity of this country ; 
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but, while I say thus much, I should be deceiving the hon. and learned gentle~ 
man if I were to say that I think that the adoption of those measures in 1840 or 
1841 would have laid the foundation of a system of permanent duties on agri- 
cultural produc I believe that the progress of opinion, and the increase of the 
commercial and manufacturing classes, would have led, perhaps before this time, to 
some such law as we now have. But, be that a it may, my opinion decidedly is, 
that, with respect to corn, you have adopted a system which is consonant with the 
great interests of the country, which tends to the material happiness of the country, 
and that will add to its political and moral tranquillity. (Cheers.) I believe 
that if, instead of proposing in 1846 the abrogation of the Corn-laws, the Go- 
vernment of that day had endeavoured to maintain to the last hour the con- 
tinnance of those laws, that they would have failed in that object, and that, 
whatever advantage the agricultural interest might derive, or might be sup- 
posed to derive, from the system which then prevailed, they would have failed 
to retain, but, in losing it, they would likewise have lost to the Government 
and Parliament of this country a great portion of the attachment of the nation ; 
and that it would have been not only a loss of the Corn-laws to the agricultural 
interest, but that it would also have been a loss to the authorities of this 
country of much of that respect and regard which they ought to possess. 
(Cheers.) I. therefore, cannot think that we have adopted a plan whieh is at 
variance with the interests of the country. I have never pretended to say— 
though others thought that they had reason suffictent, which, certainly, I never 
thought that I had, to say—that a-particular price of wheat would prevail at a 
particular time. There always seemed to me to be too many circumstances, 
too many elements, enter into that question of price for anybody even to 
pretend to perceive, certainly, for some years to come, what would be the parti- 
cular price of any article. I have never founded the course which I have taken 
on any other consideration than this—that, if there is a great manufacturing 
and a great commercial population in a very thriving condition, and a population 
accustomed to consume great quantities of food, and if they can obtain it, and 
more especially meat and the more costly articles of food, that those who are 
close at hand, those who are cultivating the soil as the neighbours, and in the 
immediate vicinity of those who make this demand, cannot fail ultimately to 
prosper from the continuance of that prosperity. Tcannot think that the agri- 
cultural interest is totally to depend, as I think the Corn-laws induced them to 
depend, chiefly on the immediate price of wheat in any particular month or any 
particular year, It may be, perhaps, that the continuance of these laws induced 
the farmers of this country, and the owners of land in this country, and especially 
in particular parts of it, to look too much to the wheat crop as the source of 
their remuneration. Now these great changes in the laws cannot fail to be ac- 
companied by great changes in habits and manners; and, in the adapta- 
tion of different soils and climates, no doubt great changes will take place 
with respect to agriculture; but it is impossible not. to see, as my honourable 
friend who has seconded the Address to-night has shown you, that, with this 
large population well employed, you would increase the demand for meat. 
You find, at Glasgow I think it was, that some 30,000 more oxen went to market 
in one year than had done one or two years before. That is merely a sample, 
which will show you that agricultural productions must be in increased de- 
mand, if you can by your laws, or rather by the removal of laws of prohibi- 
tion and monopoly, obtain a satisfactory and prosperous state of the manufac- 
turing and commercial interest. The honourable gentleman talks of this being 
the second yeur in which the difficulties of the landed interest have been men- 
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tioned. But, if I am not mistaken, in 1836, and again in 1837, there was a low 
price of wheat—a price as low as the prices that have lately prevailed—and I 
think that on both those occasions mention was made in the Speech, or imme- 
diately afterwards, of the distress of the agricultural interest. Therefore 1 can- 
not believe that any law could pass, or any such measure as the hon, gentleman 
had hinted at, would secure the agricultural interest from prices being occasion- 
(Hear, hear.) But there are two circum~ 
It has always happened that 
and when there have been 


suffering from a 
harvest in this 


frequentin this House than complaints that the manufacturers of gloves could 
not make 
must be totally ruined, and we were implored to wear bad gloves, and dear 
gloves, in order to maintain the manufacturers of Yeovil and other places. Mr, 
Huskisson did not listen to these 
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I do not believe that a 5s. duty would be valued by the farmers, who still 
cling to Protection, in any other way than that it was a symptom of areturn to 
a system of protection, and that a larger duty or a sliding scale would there- 
fore be imposed. (Hear, hear) But that very expectation on the part of the 
friends of Protection would alarm all those who have enjoyed the benefits of the 
present system; and I must say that every account which I hear (although 
it refers to the dissatisfaction among the occupiers of land) shows that in the 
agricultural districts, as well as in the manufacturing districts, the great mass 
of the labouring people never had such command over the necessaries of life as 
they have now. (Cheers.) From some caletlations at which I was looking to- 
day, I find that those who had 123. a week, and now have 10s., with their 12s. 
could command sixteen loaves weekly, and with their 10s, they can command 
twenty-four loaves—(Hear, hear, hear)—that those who had 10s. formerly, 
and now have 8s., with their 103. could command thirteen loaves weekly, and 
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and he expressed his grateful sense of the support which he received from us. 
Iremember, during one of the debates on that measure, some member of this 
House taunting others for having changed their opinions, and I said that T hoped, 
during the whole of the discussions that took place on the bill of 1829, there 
would be none of those reproaches for change of opinion which the members 
who had spoken seemed to be inclined to indulge in. When we saw that which 
we had always thought a great benefit to the country propcsed, and that which 
‘we thought necessary for the peace of Ireland about to be accomplished, our 
course was not one dictated by jealousy that it was not proposed by ourselves. 
We did not claim credit for auy extraordiniry pitch of heroic virtue, but we had 
that feeling that we were anxious for the welfare of the conrtry, and we were 
gid to see it proposed. So-with respect to that letter which I wrote to the 

ishop of Durham : it was not to make political capital that 1 wrote that letter, 
but because I entertained the sentiments that I then expressed—(Cheers)— 


that they can now command nineteen. This I believe to be a very true sample and rightly or wrongly, I could not refrain from giving expression to them, or 
of what is the general state of the labouring population of this country. There from giving publicity to those expressions. (Cheers.) Well, then, perhaps the 
are exceptions in certain counties, but I believe that such is the general state of honourable aud learned gentleman may in future save himself some of that pain 
the countr#. I believe that the poor now obtain a greater quantity of bread, which he has felt, if he will take rather a more charitable view of others, and 
and that they have at the same time a greater remainder from their wages thus he will not expose himself to the retort which I have sometimes been accus- 
with which to purchase sugar at the diminished price, and to purchase various tomed to make to those who throw out these reproaches, namely, an observation 
other articles which are comforts of life, and which they could not obtain be- that was made by the great Prince of Condé, when he read some pamphlets that 
fore. 1 believe that many of the labouring families now have fresh meat, ‘had been written against himself and the Cardinal de Retz. He said, “ These 
which for many years scarcely was at their table. If this is the case, will the gentlemen make us act as they would themselves actif they werein our places.” 
honourable and learned member really consider what the Government would (Hear, hear.) Weill, nowy sir, with respect to that question, which every one 
have to do who said to the great mass of the people of this country, “You are must admit has ocenpled the attention of the public during the last three months 
now in the enjoyment of a larger command over the necessaries and comforts of to a very great degree, I nmust say that Tcannot at all take the view which the 
life than you ever had before; but the system is entirely wrong, and you must honourable and learned member for Sheffield takes of it, and which I have no 
revert to another system, under which your privations were great.” (Cheers.) doubt thut he sincerely takes, that this was a mere use of a tithe; that it was a 
‘What chance would that Government haye, I will not say of carry such a matter of indifference, and that it might have been left unnoticed. Town I do not 
measure, but<fcarrying with them the convictions and esteem of the people, agrec with him that itimplies any ignorance of history that I should have taken 


even if they hadsuecess in carrying such a measure through Parliament? 1 be- a different view. On the conte aera that history teaches that what- 


lieve, sir, although the statement of the honourable and learned gentleman has. ever may be the opinions of the ics in ditferent countries, th: i 
induced me to go into these illustrations, that a great part of those who-were Court of Rome—properly distin fain the Church of Rome by Jove hed 
favourable to Protection, although they. may not have changed their opinions, . and learned gentleman—that I the Court of Rome has. for ever watched o} 


though they think that the system of 


yn was a wise one for this country, ities of making aggressions, and 
have come to the opinion that it would : te ranges 


not be wise in any Government to at- spiritual conscience, but 


: 


tempt to revert to that system. I pass now to another question, upon which a  itwas concerned. (Cheers.): teaches, ant finds 

great t of this debate has turned, and upon, wh there has friends ot tiberte kee (fre pate Lp nahin aad 
much discussion in this country for the Jast months, And in doing ed), Pym, Hampden, ons ner John 

‘so, I must, of course, refer to the opinions of the hon, and learned member for friends of liberty as they », ha distrust of Papal ass 

Sheffield, who began this debate, and who blamed the Government, and blam Papal aggression. (Hear, hear. What was the condition 

me more es} , for the part that I had taken. The hon. and pea gen- Catholics in this country ? it has ec papnagpe if we, the Protest 
tieman said that he approached this question with great pain, eat of this country, and Tamong the foremost of them, were all suddenly seized 
not merely from compliance with custom that he used these words, that he with a rage for , and in from raising a cry of 

really felt great pain on this subject. Now, allow me to sitggest to the hon. and and tyranny against our Roman Cat ieee 

Jearned gentleman that I think his pain would be diminished if he would not state of the case? In 1791 the pr the Roman Catholic 

fall into that of supposing that some mean motives have always actuated and the Romsn Catholics, alloy freedom in the exercise of their 
parties, and the leaders of . in this country; and, if he would admit that,. religion. In 1829 ) to sit in Parliament, and have 
though they may differ in opinion, and may be utterly mistaken, they may haye all civil omy : @ Since that year, on various 
somewhat higher motives for their conduct than he at present seems to _ oecasio: D ns. with respect 
pose. (Cheers.) For, ifno other than those very low motives actuated 1 ics. With respect to the actual en- 
mene a letaavie ee ie Aen) cand Berrie werced tr : Ronan Siti tee ary hae Pht 
who h a gratify, : Queen's honsehotd, 
we nvin tp Other sa batten somnitan bate saAitence. Je ap} nding or the civil wala sei at initia, tha tenor 


to the honourable and learned gentleman's statement, 
Robert Peel proposed to, relieve the Roman Catholics. 


abilities, ‘that a great ousy immediately arose.on the: 
who had been always dearly tosciemeecdtn Now, that | 
assumption on the part of the honow 


| occurred, but of which, till lately, I did not know the history ; namely, that in 
‘ the Lord Chamberlain's department it was stated that the Roman Catholic 
Primate and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin had precedence at the 
entrée at the Castle ; but this was found to be the act of a subordinate in the 
Lord Chamberlain's department, and it was entered in the Gazette quite un- 
usually, and during the hurry of her Majesty’s visit. With regard to other 
cases, 1am prepared to ayow, and to defend the various instances in which 
Roman Catholics have received more honour and more favour than some gen- 
tlemen consider they could fairly claim. But what I am contending for now is, 
that there was really no reason to complain, on the part of the Roman Catholics 
—with their full and free exercise of their religion—with all the civil privileges 
they enjoy quite as much as Protestants—what right have they to complain of 
their situation ? Well, it is in the midst of these occurrences, there haying 
been vicars apostolic in this country for three hundred years, having had vicars 
apostolic, and nothing but vicars apostolic during the reign of James II., when 
every one of the principal councillors of the King was a Roman Catholic—the 
feeling seized the Court of Rome to issue asort of edict, saying that this conn- 
try was to be divided into an archbishopric and bishoprics ; and the chief 
person created by these orders, an archbishop—and archbishop of West- 
minster, of all other places—(Hear, hear, hear)—in his letters immediately 
proclaimed to all the people of this country, ‘ We govern, and shall continue to 
govern, the counties of Middlesex, Essex, and Hertford.” (Hear, hear.) Sir, was 
that a spiritual change? ‘The counties of Essex and Hertford!” I see the 
hon, gentlemen the representatives of these counties opposite to me. Were 
these counties merely bodies of Roman Catholics? It must be; indeed, the 
whole wording and construction of the documents appeared to be a pretension 
to rule these counties, and all the counties of England under the whole sway of 
this new hierarchy of Bishops. (Hear, hear, hear.) I might have been mis- 
taken in this, but there was a person of great eminence, of great learning, of 
great talents, whom we all have to deplore as having ever left the Protestant 
Church and joined the Church of Rome—I mean Mr. Newman. And Mr. 
Newman said’ there was scarcely ever an instance that had happened before 
of a nation which had entirely abandoned the Church of Rome returning 
again to its communion; but he was happy to say that that example had 
occurred in England, and he said that the English people had now returned to 
obedience to the Holy See. (Hear, hear.) Why, what does that mean? If the 
Queen had come“down to Parliament, as Queen Mary came to Parliament, and 
had declared that the time was come when the nation should return to the faith 
and to the obedience of the See of Rome, and the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons concurred with her Majesty, and had passed an act for that pur- 
pose, there could hardly have been a declaration going further than the declara- 
tion of Mr. Newman must be understood to mean. But, beyond this, the usual 
organs in this country and in France—not of the Roman Cutholic party, but of 
the party of ultramontane Roman Catholics—their organs proclaimed that 
this was an act of great significance, not merely for one Archbishop 
and twelve Bishops to be in England, but to take the place of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and our other Bishops (Hear)— 
I say it did appear to me, that we could not pass in silence over such a pretension. 
Now, I ask the hon. member for Sheffield, if it had been passed over in silence 
by the people of England, whether we should not have had some other step.im- 
mediately following? We can easily imagine that step. It is not necessary to 
state what it would be, now. But I believe, that the opinion which has been 
given so generally, nearly so universally, on the part of the Church of England, 
and on the part of the great majority of Protestant Dissenters, I believe it will 
have convinced, not only the Roman Catholics in England—whom I reaily be- 
lieve, wish no such step to be taken—but also will have convinced the Court of 
Rome, that this country’of England is clearly not a Roman Catholic, but a Pro- 
testant country, and that, at all events, in fact—however erroneous Protestant- 
ism may be—the great body of the people of England are Protestants. Well, if 
such be the case, and such be the effect of the Address now proposed to be passed, 
by this declaration, of itself, we shall have saved ourselves from many 
attempts of the Court of Rome, that would lead to an interference with 
the independence of this country. «But I said, that the Roman Catholics 
in England, generally, did not wish this step to be taken, In Jooking at the 
Papal documents, I always find that the vicars apostolic are put forward, and 
that the vicars apostolic wished to be Bishops with titles taken from sees in this 
country; and it appeared that certain advantages, certain powers over endow- 
ments, and certain privileges which do not belong to vicars apostolic, would haye 
belonged to them if they could establish themselves over the Roman Catholics as 
Bishops in those sees—a very good reason why the vicars apostolic should wish 
to claim those titles, But I believe that, generally speaking, the lay Roman Catho- 
lies of this country, although, when the measure was taken, they could hardly repu- 
diate it—they, in general, neither wish nor approve of it at the present time. 
(Hear,) {have been assured so, notby Protestants, but by Roman Catholics and Ro- 
man Catholic priests, and I believe that we stand now, atall events,in a position in 
which we can take measures which notonly ma be satisfactory to Protestants, but 
will be satisfactory to the loyal Roman Catholles who wish topreserve their alle~ 
giance to the Crown undiminished and unimpaired, and who dread the preva- 
lence ‘of Ultramontane doctrines, which, in every country in Europe, have been 
formidable to Roman Catholics who have any regard for freedom and inde- 
pendence. (Hear, hear.) Well, Sir, such I believe then is |he cause of the strong 
feeling engendered and excited in this country, and such 1 believe is the present 
opinion of Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. The honourable gentleman, 
the member for Kent, has warned me that in dealing with this subject I should 
beware of the very stron, sentiments which are entertained upon it, and that I 
should not fall short of the expectations of the people of this country. Now, Sir, 
Tam ready to state that I shall be prepared to propose measures as strong asmy 
own convictions suggest. I shall not yield to any one in that respect, and I 
shall not shrink from performing any part that I think right. But I cannot, on 
the other hand, introduce measures which I think at all go beyond the occasion, 
or which would in any way trench on what I think due to the religious liberty 
of all classes of her’ Majesty’s subjects. (Hear.) I shall endeayour to meet the 
present emergency. My opinion is, that the authority of Parliament will be 
Sufficient to check these proceedings, and that the voice which has been uttered 
in no uncertain manner by the people of this country, will tend to the mainte- 
nance ot harmony between the different classes of Christians. But, Sir, I shall 
not attempt to go beyond what is needed. ‘The hon. gentleman, the member for 
Limerick, has said that I have grossly insnlted the faith of Roman Catholics. 
Now, I beg, Sir, to deny that I have ever insulted the faith of Roman Catholics. 
I did make observations which I thought justified with respect to a party of the 
Church to which I belong. (Loud cries of * Hear, hear.”) I do not think, 
whether those observations were right or wrong, that I am to be precluded from 
making any remarks which I think just with respect to a part of my own Church, 
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stances, have led to consequences very dangerous to this country. Sir, 1 come 
now to the observations made by the noble Lord on that part of the Royal Speech 
which refers to the difficulties of an important body among her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Sir, the noble Lord, when he addressed us, and when he admitted the 
extreme difficulties now experienced by an important class of the agricultural 
body—the noble Lord seemed to me to be offering almost an apology to the 
Hoase for not proposing that fixed duty which my honourable friend near me 
somewhat unexpectedly introduced into the discussion, But while the noble 
Lord deplored the distress which he did not foresee, and the continuance of 
which he acknowledges surprises him, I am really astonished that it did not 
occur to the noble Lord and his colleagues to make at least this inquiry—to ask 
themselves how it is that a body of men distinguished by so much industry, so 
much energy, and so much enterprise as the British farmers are distinguished 
certainly for the possession of these qualities—because no one can deny that 
‘eater quantity of produce 

sia am surprised that 


has now continued so 1 
effects which must ultimately, 
community. Now, Sir, this 
noble Lot 


whieh I would 


they cannot remedy, and that which they believe will soon disappear. (Hear, 
hear.) But in what strong language her Majesty is counselled to express her 
confidence that the prosperous condition of other classes of her subjects will have 
the effect of diminishing those evils, Is that language for a Minister to use? 
(Hear, hear.) If a Minister came forward and declared a confident belief that 
those difficulties wonld be remedied, and pass away, it would be at least the 
opinion of the Government; it would be the test of their sagacity, and might be 
the measure of their judgment; but the Ministry only expresses @ confident 
hope, which is the language of amiable despair. (Laughter.) They don't even 
yenture to express a belief, as they did last year, that those difficulties would pass 
away, all the Government have to say to the agricultural interests is, that they 
hope these difficulties will pass away. (Hear, hear.) 1 leave the House to judge 
if that is language that ought to be addressed to Parliament. Last year, when 
the subject was brought forward for the consideration of the House, the Govern- 
ment, in the month of February, said, that about the end of March, agricultural 
distress would not be heard of. ‘They said there were indications that induced 
them to believe that, before a month was passed, prices, as they called them, 
wonld rise considerably. The organ of the Governmentin the other House spoke 
with the greatest positiveness on the subject. He laughed at the idea that any 
continued depression could take place—he even announced, in a sort of prophecy 
of political! economy, that no further importations could occur. (Hear, hear.) 
Tam not at this moment placing this question on the price of any article; what 
Tintend to do, with the permission of the House, next Tuesday, if Thave the 
opportunity, is to ask the House to inquire into the condition of the agricultural 
interest, with reference to our whole system of taxation—(Hear, hear)—to in- 
quire if you have not gradually established in this country. a system, fiscal and 
otherwise, which has raised an immense revenue mainly from the energies and 
resources of one class of the productive population of this Lael tira 


they have not been enabled to endure, uden because, by artificial laws, 
you supported them in the great struggle; whether you have not rashly, pre- 
Cipitately, without due mn , destroyed the artificial 
system, and left the artificial burdens. (Hear, hear.) 1 will, with the permission 
of the House, view thé question in a ete and com} aspect ; and 
if I don’t succeed in discovering the cause of this mysterious and ued dé- 
pression of agricultural industry, and if Ido not indicate the remedies that 
ought m -to result from tht investi; s demanded by justice 
and counselled by policy—then I wiilnever again attempt to support thatinterest 


oul ith the permission of the House, make 
shia it the noble Lord closed his 


vul; the ay for that letter which I hold inmy hand, and which 
I pas orher hon, mem! |d in their hands, I confess the observations 
of the noble Lord did not seem to be entirely consistent with what has tran- 
spired, (Hear, hear.) iis letter I consider 
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hear.) The DaneaN ea eee y acquainted with the opinions and 
feelings of all his & on this stl even if were not at 


not at a very remote 
and the Protéstant: 


hopin 


which recalls the days of the Stuarts, and the end of which none of us may live 
to witness. (Hear, hear.) The noble Lord,as a wise and sagacious man, should 
have weighed the consequences, and determined to introduce 4 measure to meet 
the evils that have been produced; this is the sort of measure I for one expected 
from him: but if he only brings in an insignificant measure like that referred 
to, it would be better to do nothing, and even at this last hour to endeavour, by 
doing nothing, to do something to appease the excited feelings of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) But, if the noble Lord is prepared to do a great deal—if he be 
prepared to attempt to solve the great political problem that may not be capable 
of solution, and which no Minister may be capable of solving, then, indeed, he 
may have been justified in the course he has taken—then, indeed, he may lay 
claim to the reputation of the character of a great Minister. (Hear, hear.) 
Such is the measure he must bring in to authorise the course he has taken—snch 
is the measure I for one would humbly support—such is the measure I believe 
the country expects; and if it does not receive it, I believe the opinions of Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics on one point will be unanimous—that the conduct 
of the noble Lord cannot be justified. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion for the adoption of the Address was then put and agreed to, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare the Address. 


NEW WRIT. 

A new writ was ordered to issue for the election of a member to serve in Par- 
liament for the borough of Dungannon, in the room of Viscount Northland, who 
has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The House adjourned shortly after twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnzspay. 

The House met at four o’elock. 

BOROUGH OF DUNGARVAN. 

Mr. Haver stated that he had on the previous evening moved the issue of a 
new writ for the borough of Dungarvan, under an erroneous persuasion that 
the seat had been vacated by Mr. Sheil. He had just found that the office of 
plenipotentiary to a foreign court did not come within the statute of Anne, 
which prescribed the class of offices the acceptance of which involved the 
relinquishment of a seat in Parliament. He now moved for a swpersedeas to 
stay any election proceedings being taken on the writ. 

Mr. Rorsucx having questioned the law advisers of the Crown respecting the 
precedents to be followed in such cases, 

The Arrounex-GEeNeraL replied that Mr. Sheil having only been appointed 
to an office on the foreign diplomatic staff of the government did not thereby 
yaeate his seat in the House; and as the writ which had been moved for would 
be necessarily ELepereeiye, the proper course to adopt was to stay further pro- 
cess by a supersedeas, 

In reply to Mr, John O'Connell, the Arronney-GeneRaL further stated his 
belief that, as soon as Mr. Shell ascertained that the offlee he had accepted did 
not disqualify him from retaining his seat, he would adopt the usual means for 
creating a yacancy. 

PETITIONS. 


Para Aconesston.—By Mr. Thornely, from Wolverhampton; Sir R. H. 
Inglis, from Lincoln and Hants; Lord Charles Manners, from Leicester ; Mr, 
Macgregor, from Glasgow; Mr, Brotherton, from Salford; Mr, Duncan, from 
Yorkshire; Mr. Spooner, from Warwick ; Mr. Newdegate, from Warwickshire ; 
Sir Thomas Acland, from Devonshire ; Mr. Bankes, from Dorsetshire ; and Lord 
Shelburne, from Calne ; Mr. Evelyn, from the parishes of Frimley, Alford, Wey- 
bridge, and the district of St. Mark’s Chapel, in the county of Surrey ; Mr. P. 
Bennet, from Boxstead and other places; Mr. Cowper, from Welwyn; Lord C. 
Manners, from Whitwick, Coleorton,7and Buckminster, in Leicestershire ; Mr. 0. 
Duncombe, from the Archdeacon and clergy of the Archdeaconry of Richmond, 
Yorkshire; Lord Burghley (several numerously-signed petitions), from the 
parishes of Welby, Barton, Coggles, North and South Witham, Basingthorpe, 
Corby, Swayfield, Bitchfield, Stoke, Gunby, and Shillington, in the county of 
Lincoln ; Mr. Newdegate, from the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Coventry, the 
inhabitants of the town and vicinity of Nuneaton, in public meeting assembled, 
the congregation of Baptists of Bedworth, from the inhabitants of the parishes 
of Barton-upon- Heath, Stoke, Ansley, Mereden, Wilmash, and other places in 
Warwickshire. 

Wixpow Tax.—For the unconditional Repeal of the Window Tax—By Lord 
Duncan (50 petitions), from Leicester, Somersetshire, and yarious districts of 
the metropolis; Mr. Mowatt, from Falmouth ; Mr. Smyth, from York; Mr. J. 
Bell (33 petitions), from householders in Islington, Hornsey, Holloway, &c.; 
Mr. Coles, from the borough of Andoyer; Mr, Divett, from the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and burgesses of the city of Exeter, and from 2000 inhabitants of Exeter ; 
Mr. Smith, from the inhabitants of the city of York, signed by the Lord Mayor, 
&c.; Mr, Heneage, from Devizes, numerously signed. 

TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE.—For repeal of—By Mr, Adair, from the Cambridge 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

County FinanciaL AND ADMINISTRATION Boarps.—In favour of—By Mr, 
Duncuft, from the Guardians of the Oldhum Union; by Mr. Ellis, from the 
Blaby Union, in the county of Leicester, and from Billesdon Union, in the same 
county; Mr. Packe, from the Poor-law Guardians of the Market Harborough 
Union, of the counties of Leicester and Northampton; Mr. Frewen, from Sus- 
sex; Colonel Thompson, from Bradford; Mr. Henry, from Lancashire ; Mr. 
ones aie Devonshire; Mr, a Gn en be qaveraians a Code a 

lon 5 . Compton, from Farelt am Un 3 Mr. P. Bennet, from the Sudbury 
Board.of Guardians, and the Shelford Board of Guardians. 
ADMISSION oF JEWS ‘TO PanLiAmenT.— Against, by Lord C. Manners, from 
Buckminster, = 38 4 


: _ NOTICES OF MOTION. : 
NNISTYMON UNION IRISH FRANCHISE. 


re for copies of the correspo! 
rs and U he Ralstyinon Board of Guardians ; also, for a return 
‘electors registered : 


ered under the late act. 
IDE cea ye IME SPIRITS IN BOND. 
‘Lord Naas notic he would, on Thursday, ask the right hon. gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of t®@ Exchequer, whether it was his intention to tuke any 
steps for removing the duty on home-made spirits in bond. (Hear, hear.) ; 
Lord D i Pie Tater meee he would submit 
ONCAN gave no}: hat, on the f he wor a 
motion for the state of nee window duty. (Hear, hear.) 
i y SUNDAY TRADING. 
Mr. W. tee ete notice, that, on the 11th instant, he would move for 


of the number of 


leave to bring in a bill to preyent unnecessary Sunday trading in the metropolis 
and its ‘vicinity. é ne os 
LAW OF MORTMAIN. 
Mr. Heapiam gaye notice, that on Tuesday, the 18th, he would move for a se- 


lect, ccanmniteee (0 inquire into the policy of extending the law of mortmain, so as 
to include personal estates, 
SUGAR DUTIES. 


Mr. GRanTLey BERKELEY gave notice, that he would take an early opportunity 
of moving for a committee-to take into consideration the 11th and 12th Vict., ¢.97, 
respecting the differential duties on sugar. ‘ 

LAND INSURANCE. 

‘The ArroRNeY-Genrgat gave notice, that he would, on Monday, move 

pelea to bring in a Dill for the registration of insurances affecting land 


KEYNOLDS th notice, that fie gethuton of Lava. ‘Tal Midst 
Mr. | Eps then gave ice, that nth ‘ot 
if IR aa i rc id deem ‘it to be his duty to move for 


on 


tuk : "Mr. Ley, agen-, 
having ebeotileg: se wucostecr ie Ley, 8 gon. 


sess of the House as 
“gph 


a 


‘and tho Turkish Goversment, with the view of 


restoring the Hungarian refugees to freedom, but the effort had not yet been 
attended with success. 

The report was received, 

‘The House adjourne | at half-past seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 
Their Lordships met at five o’clock. 


LORD-LIEUTENANCY OF IRELAND. 

In reply to a question from the Marquis of Londonderry, the Marquis of 
Lansbowne said that it was the intention of the Government to introduce a 
measure, during the course of the present session, for the abolition of the 
Lord-Lientenancy of Ireland ; butas there were several important measures at 
present under the consideration of her Majesty’s Government, he was not pre- 
pared to state the exact time when the measure would be introduced. 

PAPAL AGGRESSION PETITIONS. 

Petitions against the Papal Aggression were prestnted by the Earl of Roden, 
the Duke of Argyle, the Bishop of Oxford, and the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Some of these petitions prayed for the interference of their Lordships to enforce 
the observance of the existing laws, 

Lord Broucaam reminded the right rey, prelate (the Bishop of Oxford) who had 
presented petitions, that their Lordships’ House was the ultimate court of appeal 
from all the tribunals of the country; and, therefore, they might have hereafter 
to decide judicially upon the very subject on which the petitioners wished them 
rs ee anopinion, How did the right rey. prelate propose to overcome that 

ifficulty ? 

The Bishop of Oxrorp suggested that they might petress her Majesty, and 
pray her to direct that the existing laws should be enforced, 

Lord Brovesam would regret exceedingly the adoption of any such course on 
the part of their Lordships. 

THE EARL OF MINTO AND THE COURT OF ROME. 

Earl Frrzwiti1aM wished to know from his noble friend the Lord Privy Seal, 
whether or not there was any truth in the allegation which had been made, and 
most industriously propagated throughout the realm, that the intention on the 
part of the Papal Court to commit what was in, he might say, the cant phrase 
commonly called the Papal Aggression, had been communicated to his noble 
et bY the Sovereign Pontiff himself, during the time his noble friend was at 

ome ? 

The Earl of Minto had no hesitation whatever in declaring to hisnobie friend, 
and to their Lordships, that there was no truth whatever in any part of the re- 
port to which his noble friend had alluded, (Hear.) He had had no conversa- 
tion whatever on the subject with any person during the whole time that he was 
in Rome. (Hear.) No Communication whatsoever had ever been made to him 
on the subject, nor had the matter even been hinted at to him. (Hear, hear.) 
There were no grounds whatever to authorise the report to which his noble friend 
had alluded. In the course of the frequent interviews and conversations which 
he had had with the Pope, and with the Cardinai Secretary of State, no allusion 
whatever had been made at any time to any design for organising a Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy in this country, or to any measure such as that which had re- 
cently created so much sensation. (Hear.) No communication had ever been 
made to him on the matter, nor had it ever been the subject of conversation with 
him, either public or private—(Hear)—nor was any man more surprised at the 
Statements which had been made on the subject than himself. (Hear.) 

COPYHOLD TENURES. 
Lord CaMPsett brought in a bill for the Abolition of Copyhold Tenures. 
CAPE COLONY. 

In answer to a question by Lord Dufferin, Barl Grey stated that it was his 
intention to luy on the table the correspondence which had taken place with the 
authorities of the colony atthe Cape of Good Hope on the subject of the in- 
tended constitution, 

MR. NICHOLL. 


In answer to Earl Fortescue, it was stated by the Marquis of Lanspowne, that, 
the propriety of making some allowance to Mr. Nichpll as a reward for his past 
Services in organising the poor-law administration, Was under the consideration 
of the Government. 

Lord Brougham, the Earl of Carlisle, and Lord Campbell bore testimony to 
the great services which Mr. Nicholl had rendered to the country. 

Their Lordships then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuourspay. 

The Speaken took the chair a few minutes before 4 o'clock. 

A large number of railway and other private bills were brought in and seve- 
rally read a first time. 

In the absence of Mr, Hume, Mr. Broruzrros moved for certain returns 
relative to the number of private, local, and personal Acts introduced during the 
present Session,—Agreed to, 

Lord Dubey Sroagr presented petitions, praying for the abolition of the 
Attorney’s Certificate duty, and for the repeal of the Window tax. 

PAPAL AGGRESSION. 

Petitions against the recent Papal Aggression were presented by Mr. Briscoee, 
from Surrey # by Sir John Yarde Buller, from Devonshire; by Mr. Munday, 
from Essex ; by Mr Hamilton, from Dublin ; by Mr, Plumptre, from several places 
in Kent ; by Mr.Wilson Patten, from the county ef Lancaste: Mr, Christopher, 
from various parishes in the county of Lincoln ; by Colonel Lygon, irom Nortolk ; 
by Mr. Robert Palmer, from parishes in Berks; by Lord Ashley, from Bath ; 
by Lord Rendlesham, trom Norfolk; by Lord Bernard, from Bandon; by 
Mr. W. Miles, from Somerset; by Mr. Goulburn, irom Cambridge; by fe 
Labouchere, from St. Michael's, Somerset; by Sir Robert Inglis, from Oxford; 
and vy Sir George Grey, from places in Devon and Somerset. 

REPEAL OF THE WINDOW TAX. 

Petitions, praying for the repeal of the Window Tax, were presented by Sir 
John Yarde Buller, from Devonshire; by Mr. Fergus O'Connor, from several 
individuals; by Mr. C, Lushinton, from five different individmals in London ; 
by Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Finsbury; by Mr. Vérnon Snvyth, from 
Northampton ; by Mr, Brotherton, trom Suliord ; and by Mr. Williains, 
different parishes in the metropolis. i? 

Mr. Henley presented petitions from Essex, praying for the establishment 
of county financial boards. Mr. Robert Palmer presented petitions from Berks, 
to the same effect. Mr. Sydney Herbert presented petitions to the same effect 
from Northampton; and Mr. Waddington presented petitions to the same effect 
from Devon. 

Mr. AppEsiey presented a petition from Cape Town, South Africa, complain- 
ing of certain grievances, at 

Mr. Muures presented petitions from the attorneys and solicitors of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, signed by 6028 individuals; and forty petitions from 1700 proc- 
tors, solicitors, and attorneys of London, complaining of the recent Papal 
aggression, and praying the House to take immediate measures to put it down, 
The petition was brought up, and laid on the table amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. BAINES gave notice that on Monday he should move for ieave to bring in 
a bill to authorise boards of guardians to institute crimimal prosecutions in cer- 
tain cases. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel SistuoRP gave notice that on that day fortnight he should move a 
resolution for a reduction of the duty on fire insurances. 

Mr. M'Grecor gave notice of a motion for that day fortnight for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the management of the Board of 
Customs. 

Lord Duncan postponed till that day fortnight his motion for the repeal of the 
window-tax. 

Mr. Joun O’Connett gaye notice that to-morrow he should ask whether the 
Government meant to ig in any measure to amend the law of landlord and 


from 


tenant in Ireland, and also whether any measure would be brought in to amend 
‘the Stamp Act in Ireland. 
ABOLITION OF THE VICEROYALTY, 

. Mr. H. Grarran gave notice that, when the Bill for the Abolition of the 
Irish Lord-Lientenancy was introdaced, he should move, as an amendment, 
that it be read a second time that day six months. 

Lord Naas inquired whether it was the intention of the Government to bring 
forward any measure during the present session for the remission of the duties 
now levied on the waste und evaporation that occurs to home-made spirits in 
bond ? ; 

‘The CHancetior of the Excnequen said he had no such intention. 

Mr. Lawes inquired what amount of damage had been sustained by the 
“fire that had recently occurred in the Clock Tower of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and what measures were taken to protect the buildings from fire. 

The CHANceLLox of the Excurquen said the damage done was comparatively 
trifling, and it turned out to be purely accidental. 

Mr. Pace Woop begged to ask whether the Government intended to bring in 


in a measure with that 


: Teed You ea amendment or modification of the Oath of Abjuration ? 


eens it was his intention to bri 


W. ; Know whether the Government meant to introduce 
any measure during the present Session for an alteration of the law of settle- 
+} ment? _ 2 3 
_. Mr. Batyus said it was his intention to do so. 

: 4 UNSTAMPED NEWSPAPERS, n 
Mr. Scnonerrexp begged to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
relative to unstamped newspapers. He understood that an arrangement had 
which, r the question of publishing certain papers 
the Board of Inland Revenue had instituted a suit against Mr. 


eQUER said the suit was not abandoned, 
come-on. 5 


sice existed with jrégard to the lawof the case, ° 
‘to permit: those papers, the publication of which had 
‘the stamp, to continue to publish until the question 


of the XcuEQUER could give no advice on that point. 
) HOUSE—ADDRESSES TO. THE CROWN, 
gto bring forward his motion on the subject of 


, BGdemtadstarstal 
the yyy gs ‘observed, that many questions were frequently 


ly a few members were present, aud that was one 


of the inevitable results of the constitution of that Dranch of the Legislature; 
but when the matter took the shape 


of an address to the Crown, then the 
(Continued on page 118.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. 
BURY, LATE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


At who have had any experience in the private business of the House 
of Lords must be well aware how important are the duties which the 
Chairman of Committees is called upon to perform, Many of our readers 
may not know that on that officer rests the great responsibility of ex- 
amining all the private bills which are brought into that House, and 


THE EARL OF SHAF 


ITA, 


RIGHT HON. THE KARL OF SHAFTESBURY, LATE. CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


seeing not only that such bills are consistent with the statute law of the 
country, but that they are not productive of injury to the public or per- 
sonal interests of individuals, The announcement made to the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, of the retirement of the Karl of Shaftesbury from that 
high office, will be r ved with the deepest regret by all who have, in 
the course of Parliamentary business, had experience of the strict im- 
partiality with which that distinguished nobleman performed his very 
onerous duties.” The estimation in which Lord Shaftesbury’s conduct is 
held by the House of Lords, and we are sure we may add by the House of 
Commons also, was admirably expressed by Lord Stanley, who said :-— 
“ He was sure that every member of their Lordships’ House, on which- 
ever side he might sit, must bear in grateful recollection the long and 
faithful services of th Jarl of Shaftesbury to that House, and that all 
would share in the regret expressed by the noble Marquis, that advanc- 
ing years and increasing infirmities had compelled that noble Earl to re- 
sign an office the duties of which he had so long and so ably discharged, 
(Hear, hear.) He concurred with the noble Marquis in the importance 
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of finding a fitting successor to the noble Earl, and he was sure there 
were many noble Lords who possessed many qualifications for the due 
discharge of the office. It was, indeed, but faint praise, and well de- 
served, to the noble Earl whose retirement was now announced, to say 
that for the long period of years for which he had held the office, he had 
acted with unquestionable integrity, performing duties most essential to 
the character and well-being of that House and the community at large ; 
and in which, to men of unscrupulous feelings, there were temptations, 
and, at all events, opportunities, of gratifying personal friends and 
serving private interests without any apparent dereliction of duty. But 
he (Lord Stanley) was sure that every one who had had any communi- 
cation with the noble Earl would agree with him that beyond all men 
living that noble Earl was impartial, and uninfluenced by any personal 
or private considerations that would be injurious to the public and in- 
consistent with the rules of that House, no matter from what quarter it 
proceeded or what interest was involved in it. (Hear, hear.) No temp- 
tation whatever could have induced the noble Earl to swerye one mo- 
ment to the right or to the left.” (Hear, hear.) 

This well-deserved tribute was received by the House in a manner 
which marked most strongly their sense that it was the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; and most gratifying must it be to the 
noble Karl to hear the eloquent eulogium on his services delivered by 
Lord Stanley, echoed by the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Dukes of Wel- 
lington and Richmond, and, in short, by the leaders of both sides of the 
House. 

The Hose of Lords is a grave body, very chary of its praises, and 
could only have been warmed into such an expression by the recollection 
of how long the noble Earl had acted as Chairman of their Committees, 
and how heavy had been the labours of his office during these 
many years; for it will be a matter of surprise, more espe- 
cially to those who have experienced the great care which it 
was Lord Shaftesbury’s custom to bestow upon every bill brought before 
him, to know that during his chairmanship about nine thousand private 
acts have become the law of the land. And, when it is remembered 
that, in addition to this branch of his important duties, Lord Shaftes- 
bury sat in Committees of the whole House upon nearly seventeen thou- 
sand public Acts, and as Chairman of the Committee for Privileges, and 
also, day after day, as Speaker of the House, our readers will share with 
the House of Lords in the regret felt for the loss of so excellent a 
public seryant. His Lordship has held this important office since the 
10th November, 1814. 


JOHN WALTER, ESQ., M.P. FOR NOTTINGHAM. 


Tue subject of our memoir, eldest son of the late John Walter, of 
Bearwood, Berks (and which county he represented in two successive 
Parliaments), by his second wife, daughter of Henry Smithe, Esq., of 
Eastling, Kent, was born at London, in the October of 1818. In 
1828 he was sent to Eton, where he remained until 1836, when he 
entered Exeter College, Oxford, where, in 1840, he took his degree of 
B.A., with second-class honours. In the same year he entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, was called to the Bar in 1845, and in 1842 
married Emily Frances, eldest daughter of Major Henry Court, of 
Castlemans, Berks, Deputy-Lieutenant for the county. 

In 1841, the late Mr. Walter (who raised the Times Newspaper to 
its present power and position at the head of the press), after a severe 
contest, was returned for Nottingham. On the dissolution, which 
took place within a few months, he again stood, was defeated by Sir 
George Larpent and Sir J, C Hobhouse; petitioned against their re- 
turn; Larpent retired; Walter again stood, and was then opposed by 
Joseph Sturge, whom he defeated by a majority of 84, On petition, 
in 1848, the election was declared void; and, as Mr. Walter could 
not again become a candidate in the same session, his son came for- 
ward, and was opposed and defeated by Mr, Thos, Gisborne, who re- 
tained the seat until the dissolution in 1847, The general elections 
were in progress, when, on the 28th of July, Mr. Walter, sen., died. 
The candidates in the field for Nottingham were Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, Mr. Thomas Gisborne, and Sir J. C. Hobhouse. Imme- 
diately the news of Mr. Walter’s death reached the town, the idea 
seemed at once to seize upon the constituency, that they owed it asa 
debt to his memory to elect his son, He was nominated on the same 
day, had the show of hands; and at the close of the poll on the 29th 
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the numbers stood—Walter, 1683; O’Connor, 1257; Gisbourne, 999; 
Hobhouse, 893, Mr. Walter’s address was not published until after 
his return, when it was one of thanks to the constituency for his 
his election as a grateful remembrance of the services of his able and 
lamented father. 

Mr. Walter has been a diligent attender at the House, and careful 
of the interests of his constituents. His first speech was in favour of 
the Irish Coercion Bill of 1848, which drew down upon him some severe 


MR, WALIbi, MP. FORK NOTUNGHAM, 


attacks from Irish members. In the same session he spoke and voted 
against the renewal of the Income-tax, on the ground of the injustice of 
its unequal pressure upon property and income ; and last year in favour 
of Lord Ashley’s Factory Bill, and Mr. Halsey’s Small Tenements 
Rating Act. He has spoken but seldom and briefly, but always 
so as to command attention. In the sessions of 1849 and 1850 
he served on the Army, Navy, and Ordnance Committee; and last 
year was an active member of the committee on official salaries, in 
which he voted for a complete revision of our diplomatic arrange- 
ments, for the abolition of the offices of Master of the Mint and Lord 
Privy Seal, the reduction of the es of the Lord Chancellor, and 
against the reduction of those of the Puisne Judges. He voted with 
the Government for the re} of the Navigation Laws, the Com- 
mercial, Marine Acts, and Jewish Disabilities Bill; against them on 
the Greek question, and also as to the African squadron, in favour of 
the withdrawal of which, as of proved insuflicience, he yoted with Mr 
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Hutt. He supported the Irish Encumbered Estates Bill, and voted 
against Mr. Disraeli’s resolutions on Poor-rate Establishment Charges ; 
against Mr, Stewart Wortley’s Marriage Bill; against Mr. Hume, on 
Parliamentary Reform; and Mr. Berkley, on the Ballot ; he is, how- 
ever, in favour of a large extension of the suffrage. He votes for the 
repeal of the Window-tax and Paper-duty. He is opposed to the re- 
peal of the Malt-tax, but in favour of such constant revision and re- 
duction of taxation as shall tend to the equitable apportionment of 
burdens, the interests of industry, and the security of the national 
credit. He is in favour of an equitable property-tax, but opposed to 
the renewal of the income-tax on its present Spee and inequi- 
table basis. He would appropriate a portion of all surplus revenue to 
the reduction of the debt, and would at once abolish the taxes on 
marine, fire, and life insurances. 
Our Likeness is from a Portrait by Lucas, 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 


Tue style of architecture adopted by the architect (Mr, Charles Lanyon, of 
Belfast) in the above building is the Perpendicular, 

The whole length of the front elevation is 310 feet; that of the wings, 130. 
The central tower is 95 feet in height. 

‘The materials used in the construction are red bricks, with Scotch stone dress- 
ings, and occasionally black bricks, built in diamond patterns, are introduced. 

The main entrance and the bay windows are boldly ornamented with carved 

Through the central tower entrance is obtained to a hall, 50ft. long and 25 ft. 
wide, covered with an open timber roof of simple design, and lighted by a large 
traceried window, filled with stained glass. To the right of the Entrance Hall 
is situated the Examination Hall, 80 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, occupying one half 
of the central building. The walls are wainscoted to the height of 10ft. The 
roof affords a handsome specimen of a Gothic queen-post truss, with hammer- 
beams carved into the form of angels holding shields, on each alternate one of 
which is emblazoned the arms of Ulster. 

The other side of the central building is occupied, on the ground-floor, by 
Lecture-rooms, above which are situated the Library and Museum, which are 
approached by a handsome stone staircase. 

The south wing (shewn on our Engraving) is appropriated to the residences 
Of the President and Vice-President, with two Lec~ 
ture-rooms in the centre. 

The north wing, in which is an entrance for stu- 
dents, is occupied by Lecture-rooms and Labora- 
tories. In the rise of this wing and of the central 
building is a spacious Ambulatory, or Cloisters, 
from which access may be obtained to the Lec- 
ture-rooms on ground-floor, Examination and En- 
trance Halls. 


THE WESLEYAN NORMAL 
COLLEGE. : 


Tunis important educational establishment is 
now in course of erection in the densely popu- 
lated neighbourhood of the Horseferry-road, 
Westminster. The purpose of the establish- 
ment is a twofold one—that of training school- 
masters and mistresses, and the education of 
children residing in the locality. It consists 
of principal’s residence, college for students, 
school-rooms for children, and residences for 
under-masters. The buildings cover a space 
of upwards of five acres, and are shown in 
the accompanying: bird’s-eye View. . 
Fronting the Horseferry-road is the prin- 
cipal’s residence, which, when completed, will 
contain, in addition to the domestic apart- 
ments appropriated to the use of the prin- 
cipal, a | ping poore tary 6 Oa 
and library, with rooms for porter, e 
frontage consists of three gables, divided by 
massive buttresses—each gable having an 
enriched oriel window—two stories in height, 
with open traceried parapet, and the angles 
terminated with gargoyle heads for the dis- 
charge of water from the lead flats, Central 
is the large open archway communicating 
with the Normal College ; on the right, the 
private entrance to principal’s house ; and that 
on the left, to committee-room, &c. The 
appearance of this building, with its moulded 
archway, deeply recessed mullioned windows, 
ery, and carved work, renders it charac- 
teristic of oes forming a bold and 


handsome entrance. — 

Proceeding through the archway, we enter 
the quadrangle of the Normal College, with its 
lofty central tower and projecting wings. In 
the centre is the octagonal tower, 80 feet in 
height, with an embrasured parapet ; and inthe 
lower part an ‘enriched oriel window overhangs 
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the entrance doorway richly decorated with mouldings and carved work. 
On either side of the tower are three gables, with gargoyle heads between 
each, for the conveyance of water from roof. A terrace, eight feet in 
height, extends the whole length of the front, approached by a hand- 
some flight of steps; and on either side the wings are adorned with 
pointed traceried windows between each buttress, the label mouldings 
terminated with foliated bosses. The cornice mouldings are enriched 
with pateras and gargoyles, and the parapets battlemented, Entering 
the building through the centre doorway, is the hall or vestibule, which 
occupies the lower compartment of the tower, and communicates with 
the rooms on either side by means of a spacious corridor. A flight of 
steps leads also to the quadrangle of the practising schools. Approached 
by the corridor on the left, are the head-master’s room, the third class 
rooms, and retiring room for the male students, the lecture hall, and 
gymnasium. The lecture hall is 40 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth, 
and has a handsome open timber roof, with hammer beams and carved 
ribs and principals, the spandrils of which are enriched with tracery, and 
the corbels at the springing richly. carved, It is fitted up with a gallery 
at the further end bendatt the Iarge decorated window. On the right 
of {the entrance-hall, and approached by the corridor, are the female 
students’ retiring-room, mistress’ room, and dining-hall ; the latter is 50 
feet in length by 22 in breadth, and the ceiling panelled, with moulded 
ribs, and foliated bosses at the intersections. At the upper end is an 
arched recess for the reception of an organ, this room answering the 
double purpose of music and dining hall. On a level with the quadrangle, 
and underneath the dining-hall, are the domestic apartments, with an 
entrance adjoining the back part of the principal’s residence, the com- 
munication between which and the College is by means of an arcade. 
The whole of the first and second floor, Saye a portion used as an invalid 
department, is appropriated to the male students’ dormitories, approached 
by means of a stone staircase on the left, A corresponding stone stair- 
case on the right communicates with the female students’ dormitories, 
which occupy the whole of the third floor; the communication between 
the apartments of each sex being kept separate and distinct. Each 
student has a separate sleeping-room, 9 feet by 7 feet, and 7 feet in 
height ; supplied with water from a cistern in upper part of tower, and 
furnished with gas-burner, A corridor extends the whole length of each 
floor, and communicates on either side with the dormitories. There are 
also lavatories and baths on each floor. In communication with the 
servants’ department, on the right, is the lift for the conveyance of dinner 
to the hall, and linen, &c., to the dormitories. The servants’ dormitories 
are situated above the dining-hall. 


Proceeding through the entrance-hall in the lower part of the tower, 
we enter the quadrangle of the Practising Schools, by means of a broad 
flight of stone steps: there are also two other entrances, one from Peter- 
street, and the other from the lodge entrance in Allington-street. The 
front of these schools is towards the south, and consists of a projecting 
centre gable, with oriel window, and, on either side, cloisters communi- 
cating with the belfry turrets at each angle. On the right are the mas- 
ters’ residences ; and, on the left, the Normal College. The plan consists 
of four spacious rooms, 60 feet in length by 30 in breadth, and 20 feet 
high, appropriated to infant juveniles of both sexes and senior boys, 
Each school-room is fitted up with a gallery, and suitable school furni- 
ture. There are eight class-rooms in connexion with the junior and 
infant schools, and two to each of the other school-rooms, with a gallery 
in each, An open cloister, for exercise in wet weather, extends round 
three sides of the quadrangle, which is appropriated to the boys’ play- 
ground, and is fitted up with gymnastic poles and swings. 

In communication with the Practising Schools, and on the east side of 
the quadrangle, are the Masters’ Houses, comprising every convenience 
connected with a domestic residence. They overlook the playgrounds, 
or quadrangles, on each side. 

Passing through the cloisters between the master’s residence and the 
schools, we enter the playground of the Model School, which is a detached 
building, in the Early English style of architecture, with an entrance- 
porch and lancet windows. The dimensions are 40 feet in length by 30 
in breadth, and 20 feet high, fitted up in a similar manner to the other 
schools, with gallery, desks, &c. Underneath the school-room, and of 
the same dimensions, is a covered playground, 7 feet in height, with open 
arches communicating with the playground, which is fitted up for 
gymnastic exercises. 

The style of architecture adopted is that of the sixteenth century, 
usually denominated Perpendicular English, The basis of education 
adopted is the Glasgow system ; and the building has been rendered in 
every respect contributory to the wants and requirements of the esta- 
blishment. 

The building has been erected from the design, and under fe super- 
intendence, of Mr. James Wilson, F.S.A., of London and Bath, by 
Messrs. Curtis, contractors, Stratford. " 


Wrispsor Evecrion.—Mr. Hatchell, the new Attorney-General 
for Ireland, has again addressed the electors of Windsor, asking their votes at 
the ensuing election. The election is fixed for Monday next, Mr, Hatchell is 
the only candidate. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Taurspay. 
(Continued from page 115.) 

carrying such a motion would be occasionally attended with very great incon- 
He purposed, therefore, to move a resolution, “ That this Honse 
will not proceed upon any motion for an address to the Crown, to which oppo- 
sition is offered, but in a Committee of the whole House, except with respect to 
cnatters which have been previoudly submitted toa select Committee.” 
framed his resolution so as toinclude all public matters, as much embarrassment 
had been experienced on former occasions by the omission of this preliminary. 
that of some privonors who had been transported, and on 
to the Crown was carried on their behalf, in a thin House. 
¢ was fresh in the recollection of hon, members, when 4 motion 
sion of all Sunday labour in the Post-offlee was carried, and which 
he did not think it advisable to propose the rescinding of until the House had 
tself seen the practical inconvenience that resulted occasionally from the present 
Having submitted his resolution, 

id he had listened with attention to the statement of the noble 
rongly of opinion that it was an infringement on the rights and 
ileges of the members of that House, and that it was uncalled for and unné- 
It was merely throwing more power into the hands of 
the Government, and that was the tendency of all the recent arrangements that 
had been come to. In all cases in which these restrictions had been imposed, 
the argument being that the public business would thereby be expedited, he had 
not offered any opposition to thom ; but he thought the present motion was going 
a step too far, If the motion was that no address should be presented until it 
he would not oppose 
public business. 


One instance w: 
which an addre 


instead of obstructing, 
He protested against any infringement upon the rights of individual members 
upon such slight grounds as the noble Lord had laid before the House. 

had been already greatly trammelled and curtailed in. their privileges 
resolutions passed in the course of the Jast session, and unless the neble Lord 
could offer some better explanation, he should feel bound to op, 

Mr. Mrtwer Ginson also considered the motion objectionable, and wished to 
know what the precise effect of the resolution wonld be, and whether it would 
compel these motions to pass through two stages. 

Lord Jom Russiun said there was no doubt that it would be necessary, in the 
event of the Address to the Crown being opposed, that it should pass through two 
stages bofore being finally carried. In ordinary eases he did not anticipate that 
any opposition wonld be offered, but to meet theob 
tleman (Mr, Herries), 


bjection of the right hon. gen- 
he had no objection to modify the resolution so that it 
might be considered by a select committec. His object was, that there shonld be 
two votes before an address to the Crown was agreed to, The inconvenience 
hitherto resulting from the existing practice had been fel 
and not by the Government. 
whatever with the privileges of individual members, 

Mr. Gov.Bunrn contended that the resol 
laid down an entirely new principle. 


t entirely by the public, 
He did not think there could be any interference 


ution now proposed by the noble Lord 
The slightest objection from an individual 
member would have the effect of postponing an important qnestion for an 
, there was a great objection to 
Tt would be a tying up 
tt the merey of the Go- 


indefinite period. Upon principle, therefore, 
making the resolution a part of the law of the 
of the hands of the House, and placing them entirely at 
vernment, to moet cases which wore, after all, of very rare occurrence. So few 
cases had been cited, and so few cases of the kind had occurred in the course of 
that he did not think it right to deviate 
‘eet exceptional cases, 


his long Parliamentary experience, 
from an established principle to mi 

Lord BaAnnanp would give the case of the House moving an address to the 
Crown of a vote of want of confidence in her Majesty’s Ministers ; and was it to 
be said that the Government. was to have a second chance for their lives ? 
(Great laughter.) In the case of parties being nicely balanced, the yote come 
to might, by a little management, be reversed. 

Sir Gzoncr Guey did not think the nobl 


le Lord was particularly happy in his 
selection of the case 


of inconvenience that was likely to arise, The effect of the 
resolution certainly was that the House should ha 


the opportunity of consider- 

erms and scope of any address to the Crown, but after 

place, it might perhaps be advisable to 
ny 


ing a second time the t 
the expressions of opinion that had taken 
reconsider its terms. H 
Sir Rosger Inexrs did not think it necessary, after that remark, to trouble the 
ly coincided in the objections that 


(Loud cries of * 


vith many observations ; but he full 

had been urged against the resolution. 
Lord J. Ruaseut, with the consent of 

tion for the present, and bring 


the House, would withdraw the resolu- 
it on again on Tuesday next. ( Hear” and a 


The motion was then, by leave, withdrawn. 
On the motion of Mr. Miser Grinson, le 
authorise the establishment of County Fin: 
county rates, and for the administration of county expendi 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 
On the motion of Lord J. Russeur, that part of her M 
to the supplies for the service of th 
On the motion of Lord J. Russe 
take that portion of the Speech ini 
Tho House then adjourned, 


ave was given to bring in a bill to 
for the assessing of 
iture in England and 


ancial Boards, 


ajesty's Speech relating 
© year was read by the Speaker. 

LL, & Select Committee was then appointed to 
to consideration, 


SPRING ASSIZES.—THE CIRCUITS. 


The following are the arrangements for holding the ensuing Spring Assizes in 
the several counties of England and Wales :— 
Lord Campbell and Mr. Baron 
Chelmsford, Monday, March 3. 
Maidstone, Monday, March 17. 


Parke.—Hertford, 
Lewes, Monday, 
Kingston-on-Thames, ‘Wednesday, 


Noxronx Crncurr.—Judges: The Lord Chief Jnstic 
Sir John Jervis, and Mr. Justice Earle.—Aylesbury, 
ford, Thursday, Mareh 13. 


e of the Common Pleas, 
Monday, March 10. Bed- 
Huntingdon, Monday, March 17, 
March 19. Norwich and City, Tuesday, 
munds, Tuesday, April 1, 

Wesrmis Crrevir.—Judges; The Lord Chief Baron 
and Mr. Baron Martin.—Winchester, Saturday, March 
Dorchester, Thursday, 
Bodmin, Tuesday, March 25, 

Noxtuern Crrcvrr.—Judges : 
Lancaster, Monday, February 17. 
Saturday, February 22. 
ham, Monday, March 3. 
Saturday, March 22 

MipLaND Crnevit.—Jndges: 
ridge —Oakham, Thursday 
Lincoln and City, 


March 25. Bury St, Ed- 
, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
March 13, “Exeter and City, ‘Tuesday, March 

Taunton, Wednesday, 
Mr. Justice Cresswell and Mr. Baron Platt.— 

Appleby, Thursday, February 20, 
ednesday, February 26. Dur- 
Saturday, March 8. 


Newcastle and Town, Wi 
York and City, 


Mr. Baron Alderson and Mr. Justice Cole- 
y, February 27. Northampton, 
Wednesday, March 5, 
March 11. Derby, Tuesday, March 13. 
March 19, Coventry, Friday, March 21. 

Oxvorp Crrcorr.—Indges : 
Abingdon, Wednesday 
and City, Wednesday 
Wednesday, March 19, 
day, March 26. Gloncester and City, Si 

Norta Wavgs anp Custer Crneur 
pool, Monday, March 10. 


Friday, February 28. 
Nottingham and To: 
Leicester and Boroug! 
Warwick, Saturday, 
Mr, Justice-Patteson and Mr. Justice Talfourd.— 
Oxford, Saturday, March 1. 
March 5. Stafford, Tuesday, March 11, 
Hereford, Saturday, March 22. 
aturday, March 29, 
it.—Judge: Mr. Justice Maule :—Welch- 
Carnarvon, Saturday, 
Ruthin, Saturday, March 92° 
. Saturday, March 29, 
Mr. Justice Williams.—Swan- 


Brecon, ie March 21, 
i sit at chambers during the 


h, Wednesday, 


Monmouth, Wednes- 


Bala, Thursday, March 13, 
Beaumaris, Wednesday, March 19, 
26. Chester and City, 
ESTER Cracert.—Judge : 
Feb. 27. Haverfordwest, Friday, 

Carmarthen, Saturday, March 15. 
Presteign, Wednesday, March 26. Chester and Cit 

Vacation Judge.—Mr. Justice Wightman, who wi 
absence of the uther Judges, 


Mold, Wednesday, March 

Sourn Watts anp Cu 
sea, Thursday, 
day, March 12, 


‘The late Dowager Lady Snffield has bequeat 
and £50 to the poor of Gunton and Suttield. 
valued at £25,000. which 
nephew, the Right Hon, and 
are the executors. 

The late Gustavus Gumpel, 
for the poor of the Jewish 
poor of Christian Benevolent Instin 
the judgment of his wife, 

Phe following personal estates of wealth: 
paid probate duty as under:—W, Bottle 
A. Chapman, £70,000; W. H. Gater, £35. 
£30,000; W. English, £25,000 ; J. Bald 
Raikes, £25,000; and B. Boniface, £95, 

REPEAL oF THE W 


thed to the poor of Blicl 
Her Ladyship's personal 

has bequeathed amongs! 
v. Lord H. F.C. Kerr, and 


Esq., merchant, Hamburgh, has left 
ion of that city, and 4000 marks 
tions ; the distribution he leaves ent 
the sole executrix, 


was 
it her relatives: her’ |“ 
R. W. Parmeter, Esq., 


individuals, recently ive 
; J. Hankey, £120,000; 
Phillips, £30,000; W. Ware, 
000; E. Baxter, £20,000; E, 


eputation, con- 


Mippuesex Hosprran.—The anni 
patrons of this charity took 
Mande, i ne nee pe “ 
Crease of in-patients past 
There had been 11,382 out-patients, out 
nently relieved and cured. The receipts 
and the expenditure to £8901 Ids. 7d., J 
ture of £1286 12s. report 
elected, and, after a vote of thanks to 

Suwace AND DRAINAGE oF 
delegates from 


MR. COBDEN AT STOCKPORT. 


Tne great questions which agitate the public mind at the present day, viz. Fi- 
nancial and Colonial Reform, and religious toleration, have been already fully 
| treated of by the hon. member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the ad- 
| dresses to the Liberals of the North Midland districts, which we noticed last 
week, A visit to his old constituents at Stockport has again called forth the 
expression of his sentiments on those important topics, 

The occasion of the visit was @ dinner given at Stockport, on Friday week, to 
the M.P. for that borough, Mr. James Kershaw, to which Mr. Cobden had ac- 
cepted an invitation. The hon. gentleman's reception was enthusiastic and 
highly gratifying, A majority of the electors are said to have been present at 
the dinner, which was given in the County Court-hall, and nearly 100 of them 
were compelled, for want of space in the principal room, to dine in other parts of 
the building. 

Sir R. Pendlebury presided, and proposed the “ Health of Mr. Kershaw,” after 
ee a complimentary address was presented to that gentleman from the 
electors. 

Mr. Kershaw responded at some length. 

The chairman then proposed as the next toast:—“The successful leader of 
Corn-Law repeal, the persevering advoeate of Government retrenchment, and 
the enlightened exponent of peace principles, Mr. Richard Cobden, M.P.” 

‘The toast was given with enthugiastic applause. 

Mr. Cobden acknowledged the compliment. The hon, gentleman, after ad- 
yerting to the suecess of the former efforts of himself and his collaborateurs of 
that district on the subject of Free Trade, proceeded to observe:— 


Papal aggression. But now, 
tax had also to be renewed; 
renewed without having held public meetings all through the country— 
one of them in Stockport—in which all parties united, and opposed the in- 
crease in the tax, showing the Government that you wanted a reduction of the 
burden. And when we met in Parliament, 
country Was concentrated upon the budget and the financial scheme, and we 
had a most useful debate throughont that session upon every point of the esti- 
mates—the army, the navy, 
pointment of committees upon the Army, 
have sat ever since. 
tatives to the financial system of the country, and the representatives of 
the public did their duty. But will that be the case this next session ? 
I will engage for it, 
a 


Hindley just now—he says that the 
be so full of strangers, and everybody's attention will be so dissipated, that the 
latter part of the next session must be very much wasted, and it will be almost 
the duty of the Government to see that all its business is, 
over before May; for after that very little can be done of 
Well, then, you are going to lose almost the whole of the 
this matter. Well, gentlemen, I can only say that whatever present obloquy 
may attach to this subject, we will never fail in 
when we have an opportunity, 
religious doctrine and faith on 
ison in the United States of America. They may appoint as many gentle- 
men in red stockings, and calling themselyes Cardinals 


how wasit in 1848 ? In the session of 1848 the income- 
but bear in mind, that you did not allow it to be 


why, the whole attention of the 


all the civil seryices—and from that sprang the ap- 
Navy, and Ordnance, upon which I 
In fact, the country directed the attention ‘of its represen- 


that after we meet next Tuesday you will find there will be 

if deal more talk about the Pope than about the income-tax ; and there is 
peculiarity about the next session—as was remarked by my friend Mr. 
Great Exhibition opens in May ; London will 


as far as possible, got 
any great importance. 
session in talking over 


every public assembly, 
of endeavouring to pit this question of 
precisely the same footing here that it 


“Twill not say word about our finances, except just one word to caution you | 48 they please in America; no politician will take any notice of it. ‘There is ag 
to be careful nok to be put ona wrong scent <i i question. Some pa thy keen a theot I spirit in America:as here, and probably this is the only branch 
never say anything about retrenchment without cautioning you that you | of their 1 in which they rival that of England; for in popular theology 
must cut down sinecures. Now, that is a mistake. ch a as 4 fat sine- | the Americans surpass us; and what does that arise from? Because all ques- 
cure now, thanks to our excellent and venerable friend Mr. Hume, is very rare— pel ae ion are settled by the people themselves; and, not being: mixed up 
that kind of political vermin ‘has been nearly exterminated at home. But we | im politics, they are discussed with that courtesy, at the same time with an 


havea deal of that kind of sinecurists existing in our colonies. Most of 
these colonies, you know, are a long way off; and the further you are from those 
you have to pay and those you have to employ, the more Jikely you are to be 
cheated by them. (Hear, hear ) Now, the greatest amount of waste and sine- 
curism and extravagance going forward wnder the authority of Britain is in our 
colonies; and, if we are to have any considerable amount of retrenchment, it 
must come from an alteration of our system in the colonies. You keep, in be- 
tween 40 and 50 colonies, military establishments, naval establishments, ciyil 
establishments, and, in not a few, ecclesiastical establishments, all paid for out 
of the pockets of the English people. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) Go to Canada; 
an agricultural labourer can ‘Get 4s. to 53. a day; and, when he has done that, 
he can buy the best land in the world for from 6s, to 8s. an acre. Well, yon 
keep many thousand soldiers, and Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Episcopa- 
lian establishments there; and you keep officers, such as clerks, to look after 
the Ordnance stores there, and all this is paid for out of taxes on the English 
people, whose agricultural labourers are happy if, they earn 1s. 6d. aday, Now, 
do you think there is any common sense in that ? (Hear; hear.) * * * 
“ What ts going on in Canada on a large scale is going, on upon a smaller 
scale in forty or fifty places called “ British possessions.” 

After defending himself from the charge of want of foresight in stating, a 
few months before the late revolutions broke out on the Continent, that there were 
no prospects of war at the time, and explaining that he did not (because he 
could not) mean internal revolutions in foreign states, which even their own 
Ministers and Princes did not foresee, but that he meant there was no prospect 
or ground of apprehension of an invasion of this country by any foreign powers ; 
he now reiterated that opinion, and made it a ground for further retrench- 
ment. He then went on to say, following up this topic :— 

“I sometimes quote the United States of America, and I think, in this matter, 
they set us a very good example. Does anybody dare to attack that nation? 
There is not a more formidable Power, in every sense of the word, although 
you may talk of France and Russia, than the United States of America, and 
there is not a statesman with a head on his shoulders who does not know it; 
and yet the policy of the United States has been to Keep a very small amount 
of armed force in existence. At the present moment they have not a line-of- 
battle ship afloat, notwithstanding the vast extension of their commercial ma- 
rine. Last year she recalled her last ship of war from the Pacific, and I shall be 
very much astonished if you ever see another. The people are well employed, 
and her taxation is light, which countries cannot have if they burden themselves 
with the expense of these enormous armaments. (Hear, hear.) Now, many 
people appeal to the English nation under the impression that they are a very 
pugnacious people. (Hear, hear.) Iam not quite sure that we are not. Iam 
not quite sure that my opponents do not sometimes have the advantage over 
me in appealing to the ready-primed Pugnacity of our fellow-country- 
men. I believe I am pugnacious myself; but, what I want, is to per- 
suade my countrymen to preserve their ugnaciousness until some- 
body comes to attack them. Be assured, if you want to be prepared 
for future war, you will be better Prepared in the way that the United 
States is prepared—by the enormous number of Merchant ships of large ton- 
nage constantly building—in the yast number of steamers turning out of the 
building-yards at New York—those enormous steamers, finer than any to be 
found in the Royal navies of any country on the continent of Europe, commonly 
extending from 1500 to 1600 tons. If the spirit of America were once aroused, 
and her resentment excited, by her mercantile marine alone, the growth of com- 
merce, the result of a low taxation, and a Prosperous people—her mercantile 
marine alone would be more than a mateh for any war navy that exists on the 
continent of Europe. (Cheers.) I put my finger on that weak point in the 
budget when I began the agitation for retrenchment, I knew that it was some 
disadvantage to advocate it through a reduction of armaments, but I knew at 
the same time that it would be a fraud and mockery if I attempted to talk the 
old stuff about bringing down the sinecures to the extent of about £10,000 a 


affairs, if you want to preyent 
not only in Catholics but corn, detach these qi 
tions of government and police (Applause); and sure Tam 
is not fitted for this measure of religions equality and tolerati 
fitted for the perfect enjoyment of liberty, whether it be commercial or civil. 
(Heur.) If you search the world over, you will find that generally in propor- 
tion as a country is free and tolerant in religion, 

tutional freedom have also progressed. Go to 
intolerant Catholic Governments, under which you can’t havea Protestant place 
of worship. But they are the countries of all others 
anything like civil or constitutional freedom, “A military adventurer, a clever 
unscrupulous woman, may dispose of Spain, ay, in a way that a parish would not 
be disposed of by a this coun: 

Madrid being introduced to some h 
them of my astonishment at find 
gion was made the only reli 1 
testant place of worship was allowed 
or Malaga, for the use of British or 
horted them, ‘ Before you can commence your eri 
alter that—you must establish religious freedom. 
back to England, you will see that in proportion as it 
progressed in constitutional freedom. Look at Holland, it was the same there; 
look at America, it was the same there; 
in Spain, you must begin by establishing toleration’ of’ religions doctrine,’ 
And what was the answer? Why, 
at all; for there is such an amount of bigotry 
the Inquisition are still so smouldering in the 
ignorant population, that any party that hoisted 
dom and toleration to Protestantism would be scouted 
‘Ay,’ said, ‘I understand you ; 
bring you political capital as a party; but you may depend upon this, so long as 
you tive in a country where religious intolerance is the rule, as it is here, it is 
all mere phantasy to suppose you can ever possess, 
‘or constitutional freedom.’ Now, I say the same in 
of my own countrymen. If they have the latent bigotry in their hearts so much, 
that they are not willing to allow to Roman Catholics in this country perfect re- 
ligious equality and the management of their own affairs, 
are not safe in any of the liberties they have, whether civil 
I will never for a passing popularity 
and I hope that public men, claiming to 
at their duty when these questions are brought before the House of Commons.” 
‘(Loud cheers.) - 


Commerce, and other 
till late in the evening. 


rest taken by Parliament in colonial questions during 


estness, which certainly are not known ia country. I therefore say to 
countrymen, if you want to saye the time that is necessary for your temporal 
that retrograde policy which will carry you back, 
| mare Un theta sont tans 

@ coun a 
toleration is not 


its so wiil civil and consti- 


Spain or Naples; two most 
the most destitute of 


man of genius in this try. I remember when I was in 
leading Progressista deputies there, and I told 
that in their constitution the Catholic reli- 

m to be tolerated, and that no Pro- 
to be put up, even in Cadiz, or Seville, 
other Protestant societies; and I ex- 
le of civil liberty, you must 
(Hear.) I said, ‘Ifyou look 
had religious toleration it 


and, if you would: have freedom 
they said, ‘that would not satisfy us 
in this country, the fires of 
breasts of the mass of our 
the flag of religions free- 
from the fave of the land.’ 
the question of religious liberty would. not 


or deserve to possess, civil 
an infinitely smaller degree 


depend upon it they 
or commercial; and 
ie. my sentiments upon the subject ; 

Liberals, will be found unflinchingly 


Mr C. Hindley, M.P., Mr. Bazley, President of the Manchester Chamber o 
gentlemen addressed the assembly, which did not break up 


SOCIETY FOR THE REFORM OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


The second annual address of this very useful and important association has 


just been issued. It is as follows :-— 


“This society, in referring to their first appeal to their fellow-su bjects 


throughout the British empire, consider that they may review with some satis- 
faction the progress of their first year’s labours. 


“ The rapid maturity of the Cape constitution immediately after the publica- 


tion of their address, the careful discussion and amendment of the Australian 
Bill, and the publication of several 
practical results of their association, 
by the colonies. 


are amongst the 
ich have been gratefnlly acknowledged 


“ But the main source of their encouragement has been the increased inte- 
the session of 1850, the 


important colonial papers, 


year; when it was required to reduce the tax on tea to the amount of | foremost a for the first time allotted to these subjects in her Majesty's open- 
-£5,000,000, the tax on malt, which the farmers want removed, and taxes on | ing and closing speeches, and the Premier's adoption of their address as the text 
knowledge, and on soap—when we wanted to Sweep away all these taxes and | for his great colonial statement. 


others, I knew it was useless to follow the old song about reduction of sinecures 
and worthless pensions. You cannot. effect a reduction of your civil expendi- 
ture ;, the whole of your civil expenditure js £6,500,000. The expenses of your 
courts of justice, all your public offices, every department of State, our ambas- 


need of imperial attention at this 
and eyen to retain within the allegiance of the Crown our great colonial terri- 
tories, in comparison of the long and anxious € 


“ There is at least some gratification to all who duly appreciate the urgent 


moment to improve the national interests, 


debates of last session on altera~ 


sadors and councillors, all the civil expenditure of the country, only amounts to | tions of that Australian constitution, swith the contemptuous indifference with 
£6,500,000, while you pay, at least, £15,000,00 or £16,000,000 for your army, | which, only righ years before, that constitution was passed in silence through 
navy, and ordnance. "Therefore, at the risk of being acctised of tautology, I | both Houses of Parliament. 


pointed out the importance of reducing that enormous and gigantic item inyour 
expenditure, in order that you may reduce your taxation.” (Cheers,) 


On the subject of the “ Papal Aggression,” he said:—“ Only one word more, 


I confess I never looked 


istaste as to that which is 
hear.) Inever went up to the House of Commons with so 


dertake the 
exist in the 
individuals 
’ ligious 


Peres s, V meena is, 


present use of this society by that imp 
their constitutional claims: before the 


tinued transportation experiments, the 


| home | 


“The formation of so large a Branch Society as that of South Africa, and the 
nt colony as the organ of adv: 


ig the mockery of reform, of 
system has been hitherto main- 


rey act of accepting the 
roment of adopting the terms 
Fenresenfation, oriat io through the boon 
f a council of eh sid 

¢ loyalty and good E: 


representation, 
ae it asa depository 
of local: al revenue for seve= 
ial control over waste lands ant 
and the main point at issue will have at last to be conceded, 
at 


sath Island will not cease 


ent as is enjoyed by its 
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WHISPERS TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
’ EXCHEQUER,’ ~ ~ ; 


To all ordinary mortals, there is no greater comfort than a full purse ; 
but to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though always to be boasted of 
in his share of the Queen’s Speech, it is a downright misery. If there 
were a little dejicit, he could explain it away neatly, and prove it a 
sure indication of a coming tide of prosperity. If the national account 
were an éven balance, he need only boast of the admirable skill and 
forethought that had precisely fitted the income to the expenditure, 
But with a surplus he has no peace. In yain he sets forth that the national 
expenditure is not much abated, that the surplus may soon be needed 
the purse is over full—everybody wants the surplus, no plan of 
apportionment can content them all—Army, Navy, Ordnance, Ciyil List, 
Ambassadors, Consuls, Colonies, and dividends, everybody paid, from 
three millions to three millions and a half unluckily linger in the Ex- 
chedquer. Were the national accounts kept as in the good old times, not 
very long gone, on notched sticks, and no balance-sheet of income and 
expenditure published, the surplus might be worth something: all sorts 
of esplanades and gardens, and railings, and marble arches, and ex- 
perimental Houses of Parliament, could grow from the bottom of the 
purse; éven Owen Jones might be sent for to try his hand at illumi- 
nating the exterior of the Victoria Tower, or the lion and unicorn, and dol- 
phins and shells, on the new piers of Buckingham Palace Gate; and at 
the end of a few sessions, the Chancellor of the Exchequer could dilate 
famously on the diminution of the debt, and tell how, year by year, he 
had tumbled the last dustings of the nation’s purse into that financial 
reform Slough of Despond, and had glorious hopes that he had almost 
filled up a hole or two, and that, in a few centuries, it might be possible 
to fathom the depth of his wisdom. 

But, under the present publish-everything system, even the Treasury 
can haye no secrets—eyery trade in every town has a sort of Chancel- 
lorate of the Exchequer of its own, and discusses the national finances 
as if they were ordinary debtor and creditor accounts. 

£3,500,000 of a surplus! people look up in their dingy rooms; count 
their windows; gaze at the pale faces about them; look out at the 
sunshine, and dream of untaxed breath and light. A surplus ! 
thousands of the young, eager to teach themselves, and who have 
missed the cheap periodicals, and know that the Excise duty on 
paper stops their mental food, is a tax on thought, on knowledge, on 
the energy that would bring instruction within the reach of every ap- 
prentice and workman, think of their evenings at their favourite weekly 
books again, and that in their hours of rest from labour they may mount 
some steps of knowledge, and gain a clearer view of the working forces 
of the universe, and busy industries of men. A surplus, and so large ! 
the poor look at their murky floors, their clothes, their blackened furni- 
ture, and believe there will soon be no exciseman at the soap-boilers’, no 
tax on cleanliness. 23,000,000 clear above all payments! the ship- 
builders look for abolition of the tax on timber, and the builders of 
thouses and factories, and farm offices, follow up the demand, A surplus! 
the hod-man thinks he shall smoke his pipe in peace, and that negro- 
head shall be no more drum-head. A surplus! the poor needlewoman, for 
a little, lays her needle down, looks from her weary work at the scarce 
coloured water in her cup, and thinks of the luxury of real refreshing tea. 
A surplus! the artisan reading the weekly paper in some tap-room, 
for ten minutes, says to himself, “ Now they’ll take the news stamp off, 
and I'll have a paper of my own, that I can read at home; and they'll 
repeal the Advertisement Duty, and if I want a place I can say so in the 
papers.” A surplus! shall not malt and hops have a less load upon 
their backs? All which thoughts, dreams, wants, wishes, would be most 
pleasant to the Chancellor of the Exchequer if the people would keep 
at home and keep them to themselves: but they won’t; they come 
boring him ; were they flies and he sugar, they could not more swarm 
about him. Windows, soap, paper, timber, tea, tobacco—all come whis- 
pering to him; he must hear them all, say nothing to any of them, and 
bow them all out. But even then the miseries of the surplus are but be- 
ginning ; independant members are all at him open-mouthed—nothing 
but motions and questions and amendments and opposition to his fa- 
vourite schemes from the night he makes his statement until the appro- 
priation act is passed, They know very well he has had no time to make 
up his mind in the holidays—everything in its place: Parliament and 
taxes, deputations and drudgery, in the session ; grouse and houndsin 
the recess. But they won't wait ; there’s.a surplus—it must. be used at 
once; and this Session the haste is hotter, the plague of the surplus 
greater than ever. 

All the-world are coming tothe Exhibition. They may look round 
the Palace of Glass, and imagine it made from the windows built up by 
the Window-Tax, They may smile at our vaunted care of the public 
health, and wonder that we who call all the world together, to show.us 
how industry gets on, should tax the very paper that explains and illus- 
trates the whole; tax the paper our parcels of goods are wrapped in, the 
cards of the jacquard loom, the mill-boards of the press, the pin-papers, 
trays, and inside of buttons ; should set an exciseman, though we have the 
wondrous example of ur progress in glass making since that manufac- 
ture was made free, to watch against improvement, and worry, and 
cheat, and plague the paper-maker, as if he were a maker of some poison 
instead of that which carries all our knowledge to every man’s hand, 
and makes the most rich-minded and wise the close companions and sug- 
gesters of improvement to millions. 

A surplus of £3,000,000, and drawback on exports and paper 
in Government offices considered £700,000, would be the amount of 
loss from repeal of the Paper Tax; and how gteat the gain to the 
people, how great the gain in better skill and more wide-spread ho- 
nesty—the result of more general, because cheaper, teaching—no one 
can calculate. Therefore, at all events, though it disturb the peace of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, let this Paper Duty—clearly shown to be 
not merely a tax upon trade, a tax which is handing over the manufac- 
ture of paper (our very rags being exported) to foreigners, but a tax upon 
knowledge, a tax upon the excellence of literature, a tax in favour of 
the degradation of cheap literature—be repealed before the world gather 
to our Exhibition, and find us, with all our boasted freedom, sitting be- 
neath a tax on the progress of intelligence, 

Taxes upon mind-light, and sun-light, and the fresh air of heaven— 
these are amongst the ‘things for legislation to set to work upon—the 
remnants of old rubbish to be cleared away—the Exhibition of Industry 
which should be made by our Parliament in the present Session, in the 


COUNTRY NEWS. | 


Westevan Dissenstons.—At the usual petty sessions held at Law- 
ford’s-gate, near Bristol (last week), the sessions-room was densely crowded in 
‘consequence of several members of the Wesleyan Society having been summoned 
before the magistrates on a charge of disturbing a Methodist congregation at 
Hanham during Divine service, and preventing the Rey. Mr. Cusworth from 
preaching. Mr. Stone, of the Western Circnit, who appeared for the prosecution, 
said that by the act, the 52d George 3, cap. 55, sec. 12, it was provided that if 
any person or persons should wilfully disturb or interrupt any congregation, or 
prevent any officiating minister from peforming Divine service in any church or 
chapel, he or they might be brought before the justice of the peace, and be re 
quired to find two sureties in the penal sum of £50 to answer such offence at the 
ensuing quarter sessions. The present action resulted from disputes which it was 
notorious had lately arisen between the Wesleyan Conference and the general 
body, who had taken to themselves the title of Reformers. Evidenee was then 
adduced against several persons, showing that the Rev. Mr. Cusworth bad been 
prevented by them from peforming his accustomed duties as officiating minister 
of Hanham-street Chapel, and the various parties were bound oyer in the re- 
quired recownizances to appear and answer the charge atthe next Bristol géneral 
quarter sessions. 

Tue Sarcors’ Srrnce.—Captain Beechey, from the Board of Trade, 
has visited North Shields this week, and had interviews with the committees of 
the seamen on the strike, in the presence of the local board of trade and the 
commanders of the war-yessels in the harbour. He entered very fully into the 
merits of the Mercantile Marine Act, and explained to the men the nature of 
the shipping-offices and the register-ticket, but, seemingly, without satisfaction 
to the body of the seamen, for they have since met and resolved not to sign ar- 
ticles under the new act, either in the foreign or home trade. Notwithstanding 
this resolution, there seems a difference of opinion amongst the men as to the 
policy of sucha step. The South Shields shipwrights are still out, and the 
Hondon men turned ont on Tuesday. if 

ExrrAorpinary CAaprure.—Henry Grizzle, a drover, was brought 
up on Tuesday at the Bristol police-court, charged with stealing six cows, the 
property of Mr. John Smith, of Gloucester. The circumstances attending this case 
were of a very singular and extraordinary character. The prisoner, it appeared, 
had been intrusted with tlie cows to dispose of, which he did, and then applied 
the proceeds to his own use. He then absconded, and about a fortnight since 
married a young woman and engaged a passage for himself and her on board the 
Mary Ann Peters at Bristol, bound for New York. Mr, Smith, getting some tid- 
ings of his whereabouts, obtained a warrant for his apprehension, which was sub- 
sequently backed by two Bristol magistrates, and Serjeant Philips and three 
constables proceeded with Mr. Smith in quest of the fugitive. On getting 
on board of the Mary Ann Peters there was no trace of Grizzle, but the prose- 
cutor was, as he alleged, forcibly rowed away in a boat by a waterman who 
received £2 for the job, and he nearly lost his life, the weather being very bois- 
terous. The police sergeant obtained a clue on board, and arrested the prisoner 
ataninn at Portishead, Another passenger, however, it appeared, had started 
off with the money, £116, which had been given him by the prisoner's wife, As 
the sergeant and his party were coming up the river the same night in a steam 
tug, they descried a small boat stealing down. They had the engines reversed, 
gave chase, and succeeded in capturing the missing man with all the money. 
Both the prisoner’s wife and the other man’s haye sailed in the Mary Ann Peters, 
their husbands being left behind, and themselves destitute. The prisoners were 
sent up to Gloucester, the offence coming within the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates of that county. ys 

Faran Ramway Accipent.—On Saturday morning, about ten 
o'clock, a man named William Ramsdale, a plate-layer in the employ of the 
London and North-Western Railway, was killed on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line. The deceased, along with another workman, were going along the line 
down the Sutton incline, riding in afoot-waggon propelled by themselves. They 
were conyeying two blocks of stone to a point on the.liné near the bottom of the 
incline ; and, having arrived at the spot, deceased got off the waggon, and was 
in the act of crossing the adjoining line of rails, when an engine, which was 
coming down the incline, suddenly came past, and struck the deceased, 
The poor fellow was knocked down, and his body frightfully muti- 
lated by the engine pesetng over him. The wheels of the engine passed over the 
body a little above the thighs, completely severing the limbs from the other 
parts. It is usual for an engine to shut off steam when coming down the Sutton 
incline, and, consequently, the noise made by the foot-waggon prevented the 
deceased from hearing the approaching engine, until the unfortunate catastrophe 
happened. The engine-driver saw the deceased on the line, and shouted to him 
to get ont of the way, but too late to prevent the accident. The deceased was a 
very steady workman, and had been in the employ of the company for several 
years. He has left five orphan children to deplore his untimely removal. 

A Den or BureLArs.—At a late hour on Monday evening, Super- 
intendents Everist and Dunne discovered a gang of burglars in a lodging-house 
in Maidstone, who, there is every reason to believe, haye infested that part of 
the country for some time. Three of them were taken and lodged in the 
station-house, and no doubt others will shortly be secured, A great qnantity of 
property has been discovered, some of which will be identified as the produce of 
recent burglaries. 


IRELAND, 


Aporttion or THE VicrroyAury.—At a meeting of the corpora- 
tion on Saturday, an address to her Majesty against the abolition of the Vice- 
royalty was unanimously adopted. : x 

New Irish Moyrowat Bru.—lIt is said that the Government in- 
tend to bring forward a general municipal bili for Ireland, assimilating the cor- 
porations to the form in Dublin, thereby concentrating all local boards in the 
municipal body. % 

Lecan ArporrrmMEnts.—Mr. George Bennett, Q.C., has retired from 
the Crown prosecutorship of the Munster Circuit; and the Government have 
determined to appoint a member of the bar for each county in the province. Mr. 
Serjeant O’Brien gets Limerick ; Mr. O’Hea, Cork ; and Mr, R. Henn one of the 
other counties. x M are 

Untversity Commisston.—A royal commission of inquiry, similar 
to those issued for the English universities, has been determined on by govern- 
ment for the University of Dublin, and has been already semi-officially an- 
nounced to the heads of that institution. It is stated that this announcement 


pede ‘The ceremony r ‘i 
of Middleton, where Dr. Keane had been parish priest, the consecrating prelate 


The o' 
Rev. Di 


attend his Parliamentary duties,” 

Mr, 8. een demes Nation says:—“The statement in the 
English papers, that O’Brien has been offered, and accepted, a ticket-of-leave is, 
unhappily, not true. By the latest letters we learn that he is a close prisoner at 
Port Arthur since the attempted escape." 

Progress or Emicration,—In former years there had been com- 
paratively little emigration unless during the spring months; but, since the 


famine, e ts have been quitting our shores all the year round, Even in | drama, portraying our second Henry, and the influence of Romaniam in his 
the depth of winter many of our population have braved a Bee ae ones reign ; and the work closes with an appendix of historical documentary evi- 
across the Atlantic, in anxiety to escape the misery of their condition . | dence. The narrative is illustrated with some four-and-twenty clever engravings, 


Already there are preparations at some of the ports for the opening of the spring” 
aunreubh, and large amounts are received by each American mail from ons 
who had emigrated, to enable their relatives ‘to Join them in their “ new coun- 
try.” At the various banking establishments, but chiefly at the branches of the 
Provincial and National Banks of Ireland throughout the country, orders vary- 
ing in amount from 32. to 12/. are daily paid to a very considerable amount 
amongst the inhabitants of the towns or the peasantry in the rural districts. It 
is stated that uo less a sum than 44,000/. was remitted to the city of Limerick 
alone within the last year for emigration purposes, 

Operations or THE Poor-LAw.—Generally in the south and west, 
the returns for the month of eran show a decided increase in the recipients 
of relief in Be estore, most cases to the extent of one-third. The 
Limerick guardians, in consequence of the refusal of the National Bank to make 
further advances, have determined to seek a of £2500 on the security of 
the rates. They have been enabled to borrow £500 from their architect for the 
completion of an ai ‘workhouse, capable of increased vay eae for 

‘The rate for the next half-year in the city of Lim will be as 
fhaltyearl = is Is. 94. 
che x 

-rate at present is | 


nis Is. 9d., and in one 
rds fair encouragement to emigration. pdt F 
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weeks ago, an itinerant 
e8 and other small ware appeared in the neighbourhood of Ched- 
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irs. A large amount of their liabilities had 

during the last year, and they had received £877 ls. 5d,, the 

residue of a Jegacy. The receipts for the year had amounted to £1719 17s. 6d., 
and the expenditure to £1673, leaving a balance of £16 17s. 6d. From the forma- 
tion of ‘ed charity, 409,484 women had» been delivered; and during the year 
1850, 2864, and only 9 deaths had occurred. The report was adopted, and the 


“of evidence to tho proper point, had the men named above 
‘Monday last, when the 
wisoners were again tuken before the magistrates at Ivinghoe, and committed 


trial at the next Buckinghamshire quarter sessions. 


manag 
pleted the chain p 
taken into custody. The hearing was adjourned un} 


SONGS AND HYMNS OF LIFE.—HAPPY LOVE—No. VIL 


Since the sweet knowledge I possess| And Wandering clouds in summer 
That she I love is mine, eves 
All Nature throbs with happiness,} Are Edens to my sight. 
And wears a face divine, My confidants and comforters 
‘The woods seem greener than they| Are river, hill, and grove, 
were, And sun, and stars, and heayen’s 
The skies are lighter blue ; blue deeps, 
The stars shine clearer, and the} And all that live and move. 
ar 
Lets finer sunlight through. 
Until I loved I was a child, 
And sported on the sands ; 
But now the ocean opens out, 
With all its happy lands. 


0 friendly hills! 
woods ! 
O sympathising air! 
O many-voicéd solitudes ! 
I know my love is fair, 
J know that she is fair and true, 
And that from her you've caught 
The changeful glories ever new 
That robe you in my thought. 
Grief, from the armour of my heart, 
Rolls off like rustling rain ; 
"Tis life to loye ; but double life 
To be beloved again, 
CHARLES MACKAY, 


O garrulons 


The circles of my sympathy 
Extend from earth to heaven : 
I strove to pierce a mystery, 
And lo! the elue is given. 
The woods, with all their boughs 
and leaves, 
Are preachers of delight, 


FINE ARTS. 
WILLIAM OF NASSAU AND THE MONEY-LENDERS. 

Tr is the highest province of art to record the magnanimities of human 
nature, and to “incarnate them in beauty ;” and these qualities having 
a moral import upon society, are the most worthy of the Artist’s illns- 
trative pencil. Such is the event here pictured from the short but glo- 
rious career of William of Nassau, by Cladius Jacquand, a native of 
France. Admitting, therefore, that the subject is well chosen, the next 
point of consideration is, how far are the facts, as chronicled by History, 
elucidated and applied by the aid of Art. 

William of Nassau, surnamed ‘“ The Silent,” of whom’ it was said 
“ Tacendo parla, parlando incanta”— a i 


His silence was expressive, 

His speech irresistible— 
was 2 man of great courage and unflinching determination ; and when 
others of equally high family had succumbed and suffered, there rallied 
around him numerous staunch and heroic adherents to ‘oppose the cruel 
and tyrannical Duke of Alva. He succeeded in casting off the supre- 
macy of Spain, in abolishing the Inquisition, and establishing the in- 
dependence of the Seven Provinces; but, in order to effect this, funds 
were necessary, and he, one of the richest nobles of Holland, pledged 
the family plate, rarities of art, and jewels, in order to raise the 
“sinews of war.” 

He did not, however, long enjoy the title of Stadtholder with which 
he was invested, for he was assassinated by a minion of Philip II., in 
1584, leaving, however, his mantle to his son Maurice. 

This fine subject is thus treated. In the centre of the foreground are 
piled, in one grand offering at the shrine of patriotism, the accumulated 
treasures of a family of high descent, consisting of vases and groups in 
gold, silver, and ivory, wrought in exquisite designs, and into ingenious 
forms, by the cunning hand of Benyenuto Cellini and others. Here, too, 
is porcelain of great variety, the priceless products of foreign climes, im- 
ported to enrich the cabinets of the wealthy Prince; and forming a 
group which it would be difficult to exceed in gorgeousness or in beauty. 

This hoard divides the dramatis persone into two groups. On the 
right stands the Stadtholder, his attitude full of dignity and expressive 
of resolution, as he displays to the astonished eyes of the money-lenders 
the wealth he is about to sacrifice. Beside him is his chief officer of 
state, who seems to have obeyed his Sovereign’s behests lit ‘ally, and 
leans eagerly over the coffers, of which he exhibits the emptiness ; whilst 
the female members of his family proffer their costly pearls and other 
Jewels, with like praiseworthy devotion to their country’s cause which 
animates the Prince. 

On the left are congregated those who are about to lend money on 
these valuables, and they exhibit all the striking characteristics of {heir 
vocation. One thrusts his cap from off his brow, in order to comprehend 
more fully the extent and quality of the pledges; another gloats with 
undisguised avarice on the tempting heap he hopes soon to elutch ; 
while others are employed mentally in calculating its worth. The open- 
ing into another saloon, and the light falling on the secretaries, gives 
relief to the picture, which is of a Rembrandt-like quality of tone—rich, 
without gaudiness, and, in chiaroscuro, powerful without extravagance. 
As the selection of the subject was happy, so the invention is learned— 
whether we consider the composition, the individual characters, or the 
accessories. 

Appropriate expression, correct costume, careful drawing, even to the 
extremities, draperies cast in richly contrasted masses, all prove the 
painter to have studied deeply, and practised unweéariedly. In fact, this 
picture has the quality of antiquity and the learning of the present age 
to recommend it to the connoisseur and the critic. 

This grand picture was in the collection of the late King of Holland 
at the Hague; and is now in Mr. Hoare’s Gallery, Berkeley Chambers, 
Bruton-street, Bond-street. 


Tae Fat or Rar ar WaitrEHAyEN, Cumberland, in the month 
just ended is 9.422 inches, being 5.318 inches above the average quantity for 
January, which is 4.05 inches; and a greater depth than has been measured 
in any month of any year since 1831, and probably for a much longer period, 
‘The falls which approach the nearest to Junuary, 1851, are: December, 1833, 
9,048 inches ; January, 1834, 9,169 inches ; and July, 1846, 9.061 inches. These 
are the only months during the lasttwenty years which approach January, 1851, 
in point of wetness.—Observatory, Whitehaven, February 1, 1851. 


THE NIMROUD SCULPTURES, IN THE LOUVRE, 
AT PARIS. 


In order to render our description of these Sculptures as complete and 
various as possible, we propose, this week, to present our readers with a 
selection from the Collection in Paris. 

Before, however, entering into a description of the particular speci- 
mens we have engraved on the present occasion, it seems di 
give a slight sketch of their original discovery, and of their di 
M. Botta, the first European who was ever able to make excavations of 
any extent in the plains of Nineveh. M. Botta is an eminent French 
naturalist, who, for a considerable portion of his life, pursued his studies 
and researches in the East. He had resided ten years in Egypt and 
Nubia, and five years in the Hejaz and Arabia Felix, and various places 
where few Europeans have ever been. From his long sojourn and 
wanderings among Arab tribes, he was as well acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs of the Easterns as with those of Frenchmen ; 
and, altogether, both his constitution and his acquired habits had so far 
disqualified him for a residence in Europe, that, when the French Go- 
yernment rewarded him for his past eminent services as a naturalist, by 
giving him a situation and a house in the Jardin des Plantes, he found 
that his health would oblige him to forego the advantage, and seck a 
warmer climate. The Government, with that enlightened desire to re- 
ward merit, which is so strongly contrasted with the tardy dullness of 
our own Government, sought to serve M. Botta in the way that would 
be most agreeable to himself, and that would, at the same time, render 
his peculiar qualifications and intelligence beneficial to the world at 
large. To accomplish this, they created the Consulate at Mossul, 
about 1889-40, and appointed M. Botta Consul. Very shortly after 
M. Botta was established im his new quarters, his curiosity was 
aroused by the sight of a few sculptured fragments which some of 
the inhabitants of Khorsabad had turned up by chance in the vicinity of 
their dwellings. The village of Khorsabad is built upon some mounds 
situated about fifteen miles east of Mossul, the modern Nineveh, or the 


living capital of Assyria. So interesting and suggestive did these frag- 
ments appear to M. Botta, that, with the promptness of an active mind, 
he at once cenceived that a judicious system of excavating might dis- 
cover important historical documents. Accordingly, he decided on 


| taking up his abode in the neighbourhood where the first specimens 
were found, in order to better o1 i 


rganise a regular well-designed search. 
that M. Botta’s oto aae Consul, ‘his thorough 


Notwithstandin; 
ledge of the 


acquaintance with the language, and perfect know) 
Arab character in all its phases presented such advantages that 
there was every prospect of his pursuing his researches with 
success, yet unexpected and disheartening obstacles arose. He was 
frequently interrupted, on various pretexts, by! the authorities of the 
village, and by the Kadee of Mossul; partly for the purpose of 
extorting money, and partly because they conceived him to be 
already in the ion of great treasure of gold, which he had 
actually found in the excavations, or was enabled, by an intimacy with 
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Eshshetan, with whom all Franks 
are supposed to be acquainted, to 
convert the stones he so carefully 
dug up into the precious metal. 
At length he was so utterly inter- 
rupted, that an appeal to the Porte 
became necessary, and for a whole 
year his proceedings were arrested 
by the negotiations between the 
French and Turkish Governments, 
for the purpose of securing him the 
permission to excavate. Upon the 
French Government undertaking 
that all the gold and treasure which 
might be discovered should be given 
up to the Turkish authorities, 
the firman was granted, but not 
without the apponitment of an 
officer specially to watch pro- 
gress; not merely to prevent the 
private abstraction of the supposed 
treasure, but to see that during the 
night the Giaour Botta did not trans- 
mute into gold the stones recovered 
by day—so impossible is it to make a 
‘Turk comprehend that a sane man 
would spend money to dig up old 
stones, merely to examine or carry 
away because they have on them un- 
intelligible writing. At length M. 
Botta was permitted to carry on the 
excavations at Khorsabad, and was 
ultimately rewarded by a discovery 
which has excited the curiosity and 
interest of all the civilized world, It 
will thus be seen that we are only 
performing an act of justice towards 
M. Botta, in according to him the 
merit of first breaking ground 
which has since proved so rich in 
archmological treasures; for it was 
to his energy, resolution, experience, 
and tact that we are indebted for 
overcoming obstacles which, being 
once remoyed, render subsequent re- 
searches comparatively easy, There 
yet, however, remains one great diffi- 
culty to surmount before we can arrive 
at the most precious remains,namely, 
the excavation of the largest mound 
in the plain opposite Mossul, at a 
place called by the Arabs Nunia, and 
supposed to be the true Nineveh. 
The difficulty arises from the ex- 
istence upon this mound of a mosque 
sacred to all Mohammedans, as con- 
taining the tomb of the Prophet 
Jonah. Some of the contiguous 
mounds, however, have been exca- 
vated by our energetic countryman, 
Layard; and we anticipate the ar- 
rival of the results so soon as our Go- 
vernment ceases to emulate the Turks 
in the obstacles they offer to pro- 
moting these interesting researches, 

The first produce of M. Botta’s la- 
bours arrived in Paris in the year 
1846, and the Engravings we have 
prepared are from among those de- 
posited in the Louvre, and will be 
found to form valuable links in the 
chain of those we have already de- 
scribed from our own Museum. 

No. 1 represents an angle of an 
entrance, showing part of the side 
and return of the door. The angle 
shows the profile of the human- 
headed bull, the right side of which 
will form’the whole of the jamb of 
the door, as will be better under- 
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1,—HUMAN-HEADED BULL, AND ASSYRIAN HERCULES, 


2.—BRONZE LION, ON STONE. 


5.—BRONZ BRACELET, 
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6.—SPEAR OR ARROW HEAD. 
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stood by reference to the bull and 
lion described in our Number pub- 
lished October 26th, 1850, which ex- 
ample was built into the wall or 
flanked by other sculptures. In the 
present instance the return side of 
the same block is sculptured with a 
figure of the Assyrian Hercules, 
bearing his emblems, the lion and ser- 
pent. The figure stands in a shal- 
low recess, the outer sides of which 
are flat, and form a sort of frame 
round the principal figure. At the 
base of that on the right side is 
sculptured a small figure of the di- 
vinity Nisroch, holding the basket 
and pine cone; and on the right 
side is a figure of a priest, holding 
the bunch of pomegranates in one 
hand, while the other is upraised. 
The panels in which they stand 
reach nearly as high as the knee of 
the Hercules. The figure of Her- 
eules himself is bare-headed, the 
hair being represented in bold relief 
in front, but highly curled at the 
back; and the beard is peculiarly 
elaborately ornamented. He is 
dressed in the long furred robe, with 
the fringed tunic and furred upper 
dress, we have before remarked upon 
asa distinguishing feature of Royal 
personages. As regards the long 
mantle, he differs from another 
figure of Hercules in the French 
collection, in which he is represented 
asclothed simply in the short-fringed 
tunic. The portion of the bull 
shown has a richly-ornamented cap, 
surmounted by feathers, the double 
horns, bull’s ears, and the usual 
curled hair, beard, and dewlap: 
the front feathers, indicating the 
wings, are carried over the shoulder. 

No. 2is a bronze lion, like those 
found by Layard, and which we 
haye, in a former article, assumed to 
be a weight; it is placed on a stone 
engraved with cuneiform characters. 

No. 8 isa small figure of a divi- 
nity in wood, which has suffered con- 
siderable damage from the operations 
of time. 

No. 4 is a figure of the same size 
as the preceding, and likewise of 
wood. It appears to represent the 
King, or a divinity, with a truncated 
cone-shaped head-dress, surrounded 
by the double horns. The robe is 
long, but the whole figure too much 
mutilated to distinguish the parti- 
culars of the costume. 

No. 5 is a bracelet of bronze, with 
carved bulls’ heads for terminations. 

No. 6, A spear or arrow-head. 

No.7, A crescent-shaped imple- 
ment of ordinary spear metal. 

Nos. 8 and 9, Engraved cylinders 
of agate, exactly like those found in 
the ruins of Babylon. Cylinders of this 
description have been known in Eu- 
rope from time immemorial; and no 
Jess than 20 years ago, Mr. John 


* Landseer suggested that they were 


worn by the Assyrians as amulets, 
and that they bear the name of the 
individual, as well as some astrolo- 
gical signs with reference to his 
birth. Recent discoveries seem to 
confirm these suggestions, 


4.—PIGURE OF DIVINITY, IN WoOD, 
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